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CHAPTER V. THE BITTERNESS OF DEATH. 


From the heavy morning sleep that 
follows upon a wakeful night I was disturbed 
by a hurried knocking at my door. Scarcely 
had I time to rouse myself and listen, 
when Kezia, with a candle in her hand, and 
an expression of great trouble on her face, 
was by my bedside shaking me softly by 
the shoulder. 

‘“* Miss Dacie ; they’ve come from Master 
Randall’s. He wants you as quick as pos- 
sible. His wife’s took bad—and he’s clean 
daft-like,” 

The morning was dark and chill; the 
grey dawn, creeping up over a dull, leaden 
sky, showed dark streets and dripping 
leaves. 

“Don’t say anything to Miss Charlotte 
yet,” I said to Kezia as I went downstairs ; 
“all may yet be well.” 

“I put the tea-kettle atop of a fire- 
lighter or two afore I come up to you, Miss 
Dacie, and now there’s a cup of tea ready 
jast to warm you afore you face things; 
try to sup it a bit, there’s a dear.” 

I could not hurt the faithful creature by 
refusing, and proceeded to scald myself 
with sips of hot tea while she stood 
by, looking furtively at me in a curious 
fashion, and more than once opening her 
mouth as if to speak, and then closing it 
with a snap. 

Just as I was starting down the first 
step she plucked at my gown. 

“Miss Dacie,” she said, “the girl said 
took mortal bad! That's what she said— 
mortal bad. And then, orf she was, she 
couldna bide for ye. She was that hasted- 





like, aud she’d a long kind of a face on her 
as she said them words—‘ Mortal bad.’ 
Heaven save us, Miss Dacie, but I wish 
that there picter had never ha’ fell !” 

Then Kezia shut me out on the top step, 
leaving me to “face things” with what 
courage I could muster. 

It was not much; for, as I hurried 
through the streets, where now the new 
day’s life was but beginning to stir, words 
which I had heard in what seemed a happy 
time set far back in the past, kept ringing 
in my ears. 

“There has never been anything so good 
in my life before; never anything so good 
—never anything so good——” 

When I reached the house the door 
seemed to open of itself, and there stood 
my brother Randall. 

At least, something in his likeness ; and 
yet s Randall that I had never seen before ; 
a hopeless, haggard-eyed man, with no 
smile of greeting for me, no shining in 
the eyes that were like mother’s, 

He just took me by the hand as he used 
to do when he was a boy, and I his ever- 
eo-much elder sister, and thus holding me, 
without one spoken word, he led me to the 
room where Lucille lay. 

A white, still face, like the face of a 
marble statue; a cloud of bright brown 
hair thrown back across the pillow; pale 
hands extended in extremity of weakness 
—was this Lucille ? 

As I bent over her she stirred, called 
back from that misty borderland, that lies 
between life and death, by the sense of a 
fresh presence, 

The eyes that never yet had given me 
an upgentle look unclosed ; the lips that 
were livid, as though death had kissed 
aud chilled them, quivered, and then 
emiled upon me. 
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I screwed up my face, and tried to keep 
back the tears that rose and blinded me. 
I untied my bonnet, and flung it down 
anywhere. I wanted to be brave and 
helpful ; we all—that is all of us who are 
worth anything—want to be these things, 
and more, at such a moment ; but those of 
us who have gone through the ordeal 
know how hard it is, and how the tears 
will blind, and the sobs will choke us, just 
when we want to see most clearly, and 
speak most calmly. 

“‘ Nay, Dacie; do not cry so, dear,” said 
Lucille, and put up her hand to touch my 
poor, drawn face. “I am so glad you are 
come. I wanted to see you. Randall said 
he would send for you. You will be good 
to Randall—won’t you, dear ?” 

But even as I promised, even as I held 
back the sobs to speak, something told me 
that if Lucille left him, neither I nor any 
one could be “ good” to Randall any more. 

Then I watched the stillness and silence 
into which Lucille had once more fallen, 
while the little timepiece on the mantel- 
shelf seemed to fall into regular cadence, 
and say with its soft beating : ‘‘ Nev—er— 
any—thing—so—good. Nev—er—any— 
thing—so—good.” 

Presently Randall, having, as I could 
see, by a supreme effort, gained the pos- 
sibility of calmness, came close to my side, 
and bent over his dying wife—yes, dying ! 
It is only when you are dying, only when 
there is nothing to do but to wait for the 
end, that doctors leave you alone. 

I had met one, grave and sympathetic, 
leaving the house as I came up to it. I 
caught a glimpse now and again of another, 
seated by the fire in an inner room. But 
these things only made a surface-deep and 
cursory impression on my mind. My 
deeper thoughts stood alone with Lucille 
and her husband—we three, isolated from 
all the rest of the world. 

As Randall’s breath touched her cheek, 
Lucille stirred. Once more her eyes 
opened, but they were misty now—lacking 
the clearness of recognition. 

Past and present mingled in her 
thoughts, blurring each other’s outlines, 
melting the one into the other. 

‘Call my baby ‘Margaret,’” she said ; 
“it was mother’s name.” 

I started. 

There was a baby, then. The little maid 
of whom I had dreamed so often had really 
come among us, but at what a cost ! 

I heard Randall say, ‘ Yes, dear;” I 
saw him raise the soft white hand that was 





lying so lifeless and inert, and press his 
lips upon it—his lips, that showed white 
under his moustache ; while his eyes—— 

Oh! I had seen mother’s look like that 
when she told us that she should never 
live to see her boy again! It was a 
craving, hungry look, full of a passionate 
yearning doomed to linger there, and die 
unsatisfied | 

With a little, pitiful moan, Lucille turned 
her head uneasily upon the pillow, looking 
up at Randall with misty, troubled eyes. 

“Tt was so hard, so hard, to live 
through—day by day, and year by year. 
Sometimes I could hardly bear it; I was 
bad and fretful under it. I could not have 
lived through it at all, if it hadn’t been for 
the boys. Dumphie came straight from 
Heaven, I think, to comfort me.” 

Down went my humbled head upon the 
bed-clothes, All my past dislike to the 
four boys, Dumphie especially, rose up and 
judged me. 

‘‘Dumphio was always the same—so 
gentle and so loving. He used to pat my 
face when he saw the tears upon my cheek. 
Once some one struck him for doing it. 
He only cuddled up to me, and said: ‘I 
don’t mind, Muddie—I don’t mind one 
bit.’ But I felt him shake as he held me, 
Oh, my poor boy!” Here her voice broke 
into a cry, the cruel past was rising up 
before her like some dreadful vision. 
“ Alison, Alison! do what you like to me, 
but not the boys—not the boys F 

In a moment Randall had her in his 
arms ; was bending over her, calling her by 
every fond, endearing name, and striving to 
chase away the shadows of the past by the 
might of the strong, present love. 

And he prevailed. She looked up at 
him with quiet, seeing eyes; she looked 
from him to me and back again. 

‘ Randall,” she said, “am I dying ?” 

For all answer came a cry that welled 
up right from his bursting heart. 

“* My darling Oh, my darling !” 

For a moment—-silence ; while the clock 
ticked on, telling to my straining ears the 
same sad burden as before : 

“‘ Nev—er—any — thing —so—good— 
nev—er—any—thing—so—good——” 

And now the goodness, and the sweet- 
ness, and the beauty that had come into my 
brother’s life was fading out of it—passing 
just a little further away with every tick 
of the little clock. 

“Heaven has been very good to me, 
dear,” said Lucille, and nestled c'oser to 
her husband’s breast. 
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“Dacie,” she went on, “ you will be very 
good to all of them, I know ; and Damphie 
will help you, he is not like other children 
—not like the rest. When they came to 
see me just now he did not cry like the 
others; he touched my face in the old, 
loving way; he looked at me as if he 
wanted to know what he could do—he 
| was always like that—always. Tell him 
to love his little sister, and be good to her ; 
tell him I said so.” 

As the last word of this loving message 
left her white lips, a change came over 
Lucille. 

She gazed long and earnestly at Randall ; 
he at her. Hor eyes had a strange, fixed 
light, a wonderful intensity of conscious- 
ness. 

The nurse had come noiselessly to the 
bedside several times; the doctor had 
stolen quietly across the room and looked 
at, and touched the patient, who was fast 
slipping though his fingers. Now they 
came no more. There was nothing more 
for any one to do. 

And Lucille lay with the wonderful 
death-light in her eyes, and Randall, watch- 
ing her, seemed to have gone with her to 
some far-off place apart, to which they two, 
he and she, and none other, could attain. 

Then, in a moment, though the smile 
lingered on her lips, the lizht had died out 
of her eyes, and—still looking on him she 
loved—saw him no more, 


I did want to comfort my brother; I 
did try to speak those words of sublime 
consolation that Heaven itself has given us 
for such supreme moments. Bat I could 
not, for the sobs rose up and choked me. 

She, so good, so sweet, so tender, to be 
lying there white, and still, and dead; 
never to lift her dear hand to mine ; never 
to speak in that gentle voice, never to 
laugh in the old, merry fashion at the little 
jests we both loved; never to meet me, 
never to greet me. 

I declare I almost forgot my bro‘her 
Randall in those first few moments of 
bitterness, 

Not for long, though; and, I think, 
neither he nor his ever again. 


When death steps in, we cease to 


measure time. For the moment, we live 
and*move in some world where time is 
not. The loved one has left us; but was 
it this morning, or yesterday—or has this 
awfal silence lasted so long that we cannot 
count its duration ? 





I cannot say when it was that I stole 
across the landing and up the passage 
leading to the pleasant, suany room that 
was called the nursery. It had suddenly 
been borne in upon me that I had a 


‘mission to take up, a task to perform, that 


even now I could redeem my promise to 
Lucille, that I would step in and spare 
Randall—something. 

I would tell—the boys. 

Resolutely putting Dumphie out of my 
mind as a distinct figure, merging him 
in the rest, and so striving to gain courage 
—if such weakness as mine can be called 
by such a name—I turned the handle, and 
opened the door. 

The scone that met my eyes might well 
have upset a more assured composure. 

There, opposite the fire, stood a cradle, 
begirt with the soft lace curtains at which 
I so well remembered to have seen Lucille’s 
active fiagers stitching. Round about 
were seated—or rather squatted—the four 
boys. 

Damphie on a stool at the head of the 
cradle, Glennie at the foot, Stephen and 
John holding on to one another in order 
to meet this new and stupendous crisis in 
their lives in a fitting and becoming 
, ae at tho side furthest from the 

re. 

Could such a picture ever be forgotten 
—the picture of the four boys regarding 
their sleeping treasure—wondering, awed, 
tremulously happy in the possession of 
this marvellous new gift % 

A moment I hesitated, wavered, almost 
felt ready to go back whence I had come, 
my tale of woe untold. 

But Glennie was too prompt for me. 
He had me by the gown in a trice; he 
drew me close to the casket that held such 
treasure-trove in the twinkling of an eye. 
He took upon himself the office of master 
of the ceremonies. 

* There is an ikkle baby come,” ha said. 
‘Tt has an ikkle face and twoikkle hands ; 
it sleeps all the time ; it is quite perzackly.” 
Then he spread out his chubby paw over 
the head of the cradle. “It is our very 
own,” he said, solemnly ; and Stephea and 
John nodded their heads as one boy, and 
echoed “ our very own,” 

I looked through the mist of falling 
lace, and so caught my firat glimpse of 
baby Margaret — the Mazie who was to 
give me such infinite joy, to cost me such 
anguish of tears, to yield me such precious 
comfort in the time to come. 


All this while Dumphie was ilent, 
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Damphie had graver thoughts. His silence 
eeemed a thing that I must fling out my 
hands to and push from me—a thing I 
dreaded beyond any words that could have 
been. 

Oh, Dumphie, Damphie! why do you 
look at me with grave, wide eyes, full of 
tender questionings ? 

Are not my knees shaking under me? 
Is not my heart beating so low and heavily 
in my wretched little body that all the 
world seems going round with me? Why 
need you make things harder for me than 
they are already? What can I say to you, 
you loving, faithful soul? What can [ do 
to soften the pain of the cruel, bitter 
truth ? 

For a while, Dumphie and I looked at 
each other in silence, while the three others 
came closer and peered through the curtain 
of the cradle timidly, touching a tiny fist 
that shows pink through the white. 

At last Dumphie spoke. 

“ Aunt Dacie—can I go to — my 
mother ?” 

There was a sob in Dumphie’s throat 
before those two last words. The child 
feared he knew not what. He scented 
something wrong, though he could not put 
a name to what he dreaded. 

Well, well—if any one had told me, in 
the bygone days, that ever I should 
cuddle up that goblin-faced boy, and cosset 
him as though he were a new-born babe, I 
should not have believed them—that is all. 

But I did. Isat down and hauled him 
up into my lap. He was ever so many 
sizes too big for such a process. My tears 
fell down upon his wondering face, like 
rain, as I told him—Heaven help me! I 
know not how—that he could not go to 
his mother, because there was no mother 
to go to any more. 


Events never come in single file. They 
prefer to crowd around, tumbling over one 
another’s heels and tripping one another 


up. a 
They so jestled me, happening in such 
rapid succession, and generally upsetting 
me, that I, Dacie Birt, at this jincture of 
my life, grew dazed and bewildered, and 
passed at last into that frame of mind and 
condition of body in which feeling is numb 
and astonishment impossible. . 
Hugging Dumphie wildly, trying to 
stifle his cries against the bodice of my 
plaid dress ; holding him hard and fast as 
though in fear lest the great sobs should 
tear him asunder before my eyes ; conscious 





of Stephen, and John, and Glennie swarm- 
ing about Damphie’s legs and mine, in 
such a state of terror and excitement that f 
they seemed not three boys, but thirty; jf 
being in fear unspeakable that the nursery § 
door should open and my brother Randall 
come upon a scene of such confusion and § 
gtief, I must have been deaf to the sound 
of a cab driving wildly and stopping with | 
a jerk. 

I certainly heard nothing that betokened 
an arrival, until a low tap at the door made [ 
me start and look round, and to us entered § 
—my sister Charlotte. 

I have said, in my then condition, as- 
tonishment was impossible. I could only 
look at this unexpected apparition in a f 
dazed and feeble manner, holding on | 
harder than ever to Dumphie, and finding § 
no word to say even when Charlotte sat § 
quietly down and drew little Glennie to } 
her arms. 

Not so Kezia, who had followed her 
mistress into the room. Kezia, in a fright- } 
fully patchy toilette, consisting of her large | 
wrappering apron, kitchen cap, and best 
Sunday bonnet; Kezia, wringing her hands 
and swaying her lank body backwards and 
forwards in an agony of consternation ; 
Kezia, voluble in declamation, but, in } 
obedience to an imperative sign from Sister 
Charlotte, lowering her voice to that husky, 
creepy-crawley whisper supposed to be | 
suitable to the house of mourninre : 

‘Which it’s all the fault of che extra 
girl, Miss Dacie, if I must never speak 
another word alive. Up she come, and 
right foremust Miss Charlotte out she } 
brings it. Says she: ‘ That sweetest lady’s j) 
gone right off to her heavenly home;’ and §: 
Miss Charlotte gives a screech and jumps | 
right up, and ‘ Kezia,’ says she, ‘get me my | 
bonnet and my paisley shawl, and send the 
extry gitl for a cab!’ You might have 
knocked me down with a feather, Miss 
Dacie—you might have knocked me down 
wi’ nothink at all, and I can’t say no more 
than that. And she not out of the house 
but once last summer, and that in Mr. 
Peterson’s best bath-chair, at two-and-six 
the hour and sixpence for the boy as 
pushes. I’m all of a shake and all of a 
tremble ; and it’s two funerals instead of 
one we'll be havin’, and all through the 
upstart ways of that extry girl takin’ so 
much upon herself as no one axed her.” 

“Tt is no one’s fault, Sister Dacie,” said 
Charlotte, fondling poor wee Glennie as he 
stood nestling against her shoulder, “no 
one’s fault but mine,” 
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Her dark eyes were swimming in tears ; 
her pale face wore a faint and unaccustomed 
flush. She looked almost like the Charlotte 
of old; the girl who had cherished such 
high hopes, only to see them die, and to 
lay them in a tomb that knew no resurrec- 
tion with her own trembling hands. 

‘ All the fault has been mine, dear. The 
fault of the years that lie behind. I have 
been of no good in the world ; no help to 
any one, only a wearisomene:s and a burden 
—to you, and to Kezia,” 

“La, mum!” broke in Kezia at this 
point, ‘don’t be bringin’ in me— don’t 
make no account of me. You're welcome 
to all I’ve done, and twenty times as much ; 
and oh! Miss Dacie, that’s the way she’s 
bin a-carryin’ on all the blessed way. 
‘T’ve bin no good,’ says she ; ‘I’ve giv’ in,’ 
says she, ‘ and never fought agen nothin’, in 
my selfish sorrow I’ve forgot as others in 
the world have sorrows too; I’ve never 
tried to comfort no one. I’ve bin a wicked 
woman,’ says she. And I ask you, Miss 


Dacie, what was poor old Kezia’s feelin’s, 
a-hearin’ of one of her precious ladies callin’ 
hersel like that?” 

“Tt was true, Kezia, it was true—all 
that I said, and more—true a thousand 


times over. The voice of these motherless 
ones ; the thought of my brother's sorrow- 
ing heart; the thought of this house of 
death and mourning; these things drew 
me like cords, and that is why I am here.” 

Sister Charlotte spoke with an in- 
describable dignity, though the tears were 
raining down her face. Dumphie had 
hushed his sobs to look at her; Stephen 
and John had drawn near to her, open- 
eyed ; Glennie was blubbering unrestrain- 
edly upon the paisley shawl; and I was 
beating my brain for some sensible and 
soothing utterance, that should quiet every- 
body, when the door opened, and my 
brother Randall came into our midst. 

He expressed no surprise at the sight of 
Charlotte among the rest of us, I do not 
think he felt any. Some impulse had 
prompted him to seek Lucille’s children, 
perchance to comfort them, though all 
comfort was so very far from his own 
heart. He hardly looked as though he 
saw anything consciously. 

I started to my feet, and moved to 
Sister Charlotte’s side. I feared for her, 
lest the strength born of sudden and violent 
excitement should fail her. 

As for Kezia, she dropped into a chair 
as if she were shot, and flung her apron 
over her head, Sunday bonnet and all. 





It was left for Dimphie to speak tor 
every one. He rushed to Randall’s side, 
caught him rourd the legs, ard cried out 
sobbing : 

“ Papa Birt! Papa Birt! We will be 
very good to you now mother is gone 
away!” 

END OF BOOK ONE 





THE “ROUND TABLE” IN 
COUNTY CLARE. 


I poust if my reader has ever been in 
the barony of Burren, in the county of 
Clare. It is the country of which Cromwell 
said : 

‘There isn’t a tree big enough to hang 
a man on, nor water enough to drown him, 
nor earth enough to bury him in.” 

Bog, of course ; where in Ireland is there 
not, save in parts of Armagh and County 
Down? Bog covered, as usual, with 
sweet-gale, and bog-myrtle, and sedge, 
and here and there patches, red as 
blood, thickly set with the insect.catching 
sundew. Stony glens, with alder-fringed 
streams, and occasional mud patches, out 
of which shoots up the royal fern. But 
the distinctive feature of the district is the 
bare, flat, limestone uplands, strangely 
scored with parallel marks, as if, while the 
rock was still soft, a giant plough had 
been drawn over it. These shallow fur- 
rows throw up the richest, sweetest grass 
in all Ireland, along with yarrow, and 
abundance of very small clover, and bird’s- 
foot trefoil. To this is due the excellence 
of the Clare sheep, famous in the days 
when the Irishman could say, as was said 
of the Scot before the Methven treaty : 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good. 

A weird-looking country. Nowhere, not 
even in some Cornish “ rocky valley,” have 
I felt so fully what is meant by “the bones 
of the land”—the big giant; there are 
his ribs, multitudinous, whether it was ice 
or mere water power that stripped him of 
flesh and sinews. 

Oh, the irony of Nature! Nearly three- 
fifths of Ireland is carboniferous limestone ; 
but where is the coal? That, and its as- 
sociated shales, have mostly been stripped 
off, and only the “ calp” left. 

Ireland, when the lands were a-making, 
was, perhaps, a buffer to England—bore 
the brunt of those primal storms which 
shaped our part of the world and fixed the 
nation’s destiny. 

I had been walking through this barony 
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of Barren. One does not walk half enough 
in Ireland ; the “‘shoneen’ (sham gentleman) 
looks down on the practice, and so a walking 
tourist is,in many parts, scarcely understood. 
But were I young again, I would do little 
else. The car is delightful, and, if you sit on 
the box, you see both sides ; but there’s no- 
thing like walking for keeping in touch with 
people such as the Clare peasantry were in 
my young days. I had gone to Burren to 
see the prehistoric remains, meaning to get 
round that way to Connemara, while my 
children were enjoying themselves on the 
sands at Kilkee, I had seen Lisdoonvarna 
with its sulphur springs, now a thriving 
watering-place, then as small as Llandudno 
was when I first knew it; and then I had 
got on to the cliffs by the Hag’s Head, and 
had looked at the poor thin coal seams and 
the remains of old workings, and had decided 
not to stop at Liscanor, but to push on 
to the next village. My aim was Bally- 
vaughan or Galway Bay, where I heard 
there was often a “ hooker” (coasting 
vessel) that would put me across. I did 
go across, not in a “ hooker”—that would 
have cost two days’ delay—but in the 
‘‘corragh” (coracle, skin-boat) of two Isle 
of Arran fishermen, who were bound for 
Galway; it was a fitting end to the ex- 
pedition. But I am anticipating. Night 
began to fall; I had lingered too long 
about the cliffs, and that eerie feeling came 
over me which makes it pain, yet pleasure, 
to be alone. After a long Irish mile, I 
saw the light from a cabin window, and I 
was soon knocking and walking in, with 
* God save all here” to a rather numerous 


company gathered round the fire. 

“Save yourself kindly, sir; ye’re wel- 
come,” said the master, rising. 

And soon, like the rest, 1 was eating 
stirabout with plenty of good milk. 

No one asked me why I had come. 


If I chose to tell them, well and 
good ; but politeness silenced their curi- 
osity. So to begin a conversation I men- 
tioned a ‘ cromlech ”—asI foolishly called 
it—that I had seen on the road. 

*Cromlech, sir, you'll excuse me,” in- 
terrupted a bright young fellow —the 
schoolmaster, of course. ‘ Cromlech is a 
circle of stones. But what you’ve been 
describing is a ‘dolmen,’ or ‘kistvaen’ 
they call it in Bsittany. And as for these 
things being prehistoric, no such thing. 
The great architect, Mr. Fergusson, has 
shown that Stonehenge itself was built 
since the Romans went.” 

How did this Clare peasant know all 





that ? He had read a review of Fergus- 
son’s book in the “ Nation.” 

“T get it every week,” he said, with just 
pride—for the ‘‘ Nation ” was then the most 
cultured paper in Ireland. 

But, while I was telling him that Mr. 
Fergusson’s was not the last word on the 
big stones controversy, we were interrupted 
by the shrill voice of a little old man, sucha 
man as was once very common, but is now, 
alas, very rare in Ireland—the “‘story teller,” 
who, on occasion, could turn out a copy of 
verses after “the Groves of Blarney” 
pattern, and who had all the legendary 
lore of the district at his fingers’ ends. 

“Hold your tongue for a ‘omadhaun’ 
now, Barney. You South Munster men 
think you’ve got the world’s learning ; 
but they don’t teach everything at Cork 
College. ‘Dolmens’ and Romans, indeed! 
Hear now, Mike Greean ”—to our host— 
“your mother there, long life to her, she 
has the native Irish, pure, as we speak it 
in Clare, and as it’s spoken nowhere else, 
every bit as well as myself ; and she knows 
that his ‘dolmens,’ or whatever else he'll 
call them, are just the beds of Diairmuid and 
Grainne ” (“labha Yarmuith a’s Grainne”) 
—he slid out the words just as my Cornish 
cousins slide out the sweet names of cove, 
and bay, and hamlet in West Penwith. 

I pricked up my ears. Of course, I had 
read J. F.Campbell’s “ West Highland 
Tales”—if you have not, reader, do get 
them somehow; and if you have any 
Celtic blood in your veins you'll delight 
in them more than you ever did in “the 
tale of Troy divine.” Here was a chance. 
Could I pick up a “‘sgeulach” (story), a 
variant on those collected by Campbell ? 

“Why, that’s Diairmuid of the beauty 
spot,” said I. 

‘Of course; and who else would it be? 
Him that Grainne saw at the ball-play, as 
she looked out from her ‘ grianan’—that’s 
her sunny chamber. She had her own room 
that way for cheerfulness. Gurian is the sun. 
Yes, you may blush. It’s your own name, 
Mike, and your father’s before you, and 
his father’s, and so on. And never a one 
of you was seen that hadn’t a bright, sunny 
face, the sight of which would be good for 
sore eyes. Well, and as she watched the 
play, Diairmuid’s mantle slipped off his 
shoulder, and her eyes fell on the beauty- 
spot; and from that time she must be his— 
there was no escaping it. But she was be- 
trothed to Fionn, the old chief of the 
Feine, after whom these Fenian chaps have 
named themselves; and Diairmuid was 
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loyal, and would not go against his chief. 
So she laid ‘ géasa‘ or spells upon hin, if 
he didn’t do her bidding*—and in those 
days no man could stand a woman’s spells ; 
j it’s mighty few can do it now, but then 
they’d more power, for the world was 
Saint Patrick himself, in his 
hymn that he made one night when he was 
} wandering in the dark —as your honour 
j might have been, if you hadn’t seen 
Mister Greean’s light—says: ‘Christ is my 
} druid, who'll keep me from the spells of 
} Smiths ’—cunning fellows they were in the 
4 heathen days—‘ and of women, too.’ That's 
j why Diairmuid went off with her out of 
Tara; and some say they were married, 
} and some say ke would not marry without 
} Fionn’s leave. But, married or not, where 
| they rested he built up one of these stone 
chambers for shelter for her. And as Fionn 
was close upon them in the pursuit, that’s 
4 why there are never two of these together ; 
but they’re all over Ireland, from the 
Dablin mountains down to the furthest 
point of Kerry; aud wherever there’s one 
it’s a token that Diairmuid and Grainne 
rested a night in that place. And your 
honour’s heard all this before, Ill be 
bound ; for it’s not my story. Ail the old 
people that have any stories at all know it 
for true. I’ve heard it from Galway men 
and Limerick men; yes, and from a 
Donegal man, a queer creature entirely, 
the heavens be his bed! He was a sort of 
a hermit, and carried rosaries and holy 
medals and the like ; and he’d foot it almost 
from one end of Ireland to the other, and 
then he’d go into some place, no one knew 
where, till one of the great Church festivals 
would be coming round. And this man 
had all the fights between Diairmuid and 
the Feine; and how Oscar stood up for 
Diairmuid, and would by no means have 
| him treacherously slain; and how at the 
last Fionn made as if he forgave him, 
and let him have Grainne, and sent them 
away. Bat he meant mischief all the 
while ; for before they’d had time to get 
comfortable, he set on foot a grand hunting 
of the boar with whose life Diairmuid’s was 


bound up. 
rest 3” 
“No, never ; I’ve only read it as it was 
set down from the mouth of an old man in 
Islay, off the west coast of Scotland, just 


Well, sir; you’ve heard the 





* The weird old formula (Campbell, vol. ii., page 
411), ‘I am laying thee under spells . . . to take 
thy head, and thine ear, and thy wearing of life 
from off thes, if thou takest rest by night or by 
day, until,” etc. etc. 





as far off as your Arran Isles are from 
Clare. A Mr. Campbell, one of the 
Clan Diairmuid, used to go round and 
get these tales from all sorts of people. 
And that’s just what I wanted to do, to see 
how far yours was like his. So go on, 
please.” 

And then he told all about the hunting, 
and how Diairmuid slew the boar, and 
then Fionn set him to see the length of 
him by pacing his back. ‘“ Measure him 
against the hair,” said Fionn; and, as 
Diairmuid did it, a venomous bristle 
pierced his foot, and he fell a-dying. And 
then followed Fionn’s remorse, and how he 
would cure the dying man by bringing him 
in his clasped palms a drink from a certain 
well. But as he was stooping down to 
give him the water, he thought of Grainne 
and his wrongs; and his hands relaxed, 
and the water trickled out, and Diairmuid 
died. 

I did not take it down at the time. 
How could I, in a cabin full of people, 
with no light but the peat fire? The 
old man was full of delight at hearing 
that among the Gael in Alban (Scotland) 
these stories are still current. 

* Blood’s stronger than water,” he said, 
‘and they’re our brothers, after all. Isn’t 
the very name of Scot from Scota, the 
King’s daughter of Egypt, who ran off 
with the Milesians and came with them to 
Ireland? And was not Scotland colonised 
from Antrim ?” 

Then I asked had he heard of Arthur 
and Lancelot and the Welsh tales; 
for the likeness between the Lancelot 
and Guinevere legend and that of Diair- 
muid and Grainne had never before been 
borne in on me so forcibly. No; he hadn't. 
The schoolmaster had, of course; but he 
could not see resemblances, for he was 
still in the ‘“sun-myth” stage. His 
“ Nation” had dosed him well with Max 
Mueller and Cox ; and he was down upon 
me at once with the boar, which ‘ proved ” 
Diairmuid to be the same as Adonis. Never- 
theless, I held, and still hold, that, Adonis 
or no Adonis, the Diairmuid story is an 
earlier form of that of Lancelot, the Gael 
being an earlier wave of the great Celtic 
race; and * Lancelot,” whatever its Welsh 
or Breton original may have been, having 
been altered, almost out of knowledge, to 
suit the age of chivalry. My old theory 
is that “Chivalry is of the Celts;” and 
certainly, even as the Brehon was a 
humaner, distinctly a better code than 
that Anglo-Norman law of the working of 
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which Mis. Green gives such horrible 
instances in the reign of Henry the Second, 
so in many little touches Diairmuid is a 
nobler nature —I do not say than the 
Laureate’s Lancelot, but than the Lancelot 
of the Round Table. Little delicate 


touches there are both in the Irish and in 
the Highland versions, impossible to re- 
produce in a poetical paraphrase, though 
Miss Tynan’s lines on the running away of 
the pair are worth quoting : 


“. . . Now, oy thy knightly fame 
Take me.” Her heavy hair was on the ground 
And o’er his hands and feet. His eyes ‘gan flame 


And flamed and lightened all his dusky face, 

Who leaned to her and for a minute's space 

Looked on her, thinking how all loss were gain, 

To kiss the lovely eyelids in their place ; 

Yet freed his gaze from her, and loyally 

Urged his allegiance to the King. But she: 

**Your bonds—your bonds, my knight!” 
silver rain 

Rang through her tears her laughter suddenly. 


Like 


Yet loyal would he plead; but Oscar spake : 

‘* Now by the vows no knight may take and break— 
This woman’s words can bend thee to her will. 
Away, away, before the sleepers wake.” 


Then he bent down and swung her from her knee, 
And kissed her long and kissed her passionately, 
Held to his heart her face so still and chill. 
“Sweet, thou and I together till death,” said he. 
This is excellent, but too modern for the 
legend in which, as purely if he had been 
Perceval, Diairmuid lives apart till Fionn 
consents to annul his betrothal. The old 
Welsh legends are so generally lost ; the 
red book of Hergest, containing the Mabi- 
nogion, is merely the fourteenth century 
retranslation into Welsh, with suitable 
alterations, of the Continental romance. I 
do not know where to look for the Cymric 
analogue of Diairmuid and Grainne, but 
I feel certain that it existed, and that 
it was the basis on which the romance 
poets and minnesingers built the Lance- 
lot and Guinevere episode, These Celtic 
tales took the world by storm; as 
Mr. A. Nutt says in his “Studies on 
the Legend of the Holy Grail,” it was 
Geoffrey of Monmouth who first made 
them accessible to the lettered class of 
England and the Continent. He thereby 
opened up to the world at large a new 
continent of romantic story, and exercised 
on the developement of literature an in- 
fluence comparable, in its kind, to that of 
Columbus’s achievement on the course of 
geographical discovery and political effort. 
Twenty years had not passed before the 
British heroes were household words 
throughout Europe. The much - abused 
Celt is the father of our Arthurian epic ; 
and the earlier branch, the Gael, evolved 





the earliest known form of that legend, the 
latest rendering of which delights us in the 
Laureate’s ‘“ Idylls.” 

But our discussion in that Burren cabin 
did not tend that way at all. We began 
to talk of the neighbourhood — of the 
cliffs of Moher, which I bad seen the day 
before, and where I met a party of young 
Salamanca priests as lively as kittens, 
shouting and singing (I seldom heard 
‘Nora Creina” better rendered; and I 
then made acquaintance with that Galway 
national song, ‘The Blackbird,” which I 
have several times heard since), throwing 
pebbles over the cliff at the gulls that were 
sailing some hundreds of feet below, and 
toasting ‘ The Star of our College—Starva- 
tion.” 

“ They didn’t seem to have suffered from 
that lately,” I said. 

“No,” replied some cynic, “ before the 
big famine Ireland was for every one, as 
the song says, ‘a pleasant country for 
hospitable cheer,’ and it’s still that same 
for the clergy, more power to them.” 

And then, as I remarked how nicely 
the walks up to the cliffs edge, and 
the little shrubberies, and paths, and 
luncheon-houses were kept, they fell to 
glorifying Colonel O’Brien, and telling 


how he was a Member of Parliament worth | 


having, for there was never a boy wanted 
a liftin life but he would manage to get him 
something in London, or up in Dablin, or 
somewhere ; but all that was changed now. 
The Colonel was dead, and the young 
people were in Italy, and no one to take 
the old man’s place. They didn’t exclaim 
against his successor’s absenteeism ; perhaps 
he was to come back soon ; they had been 
delighted with the bright dress of the bride, 
and the long gold chain, so long that it was 
worn double, which her husband gave her. 
It was some time before I could get the 
talk back to the old tales, Everybody 
could talk about the Colonel and his heir ; 
and so tongues, that before had perforce 
been still, were set going. We even got 
on religion ; they seemed to scent my faith, 
though [had not said a word to show what 
it was. 

‘* Ah,” said the ‘ vanithee,” “ we'd all get 
on well enough together, but for the 
soupers, Many’s the black lie I’ve seen 
prosper with them jn the b‘g famine times. 
There were some that thought they’d got 
us then when the hunger was upon us,” 

“ You're right, ma’am,” I responded ; “ to 
make a man’s hunger a lever to move his 
faith is foolish as well as cruelly wicked.” 


« 
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At last I sketched for them the Grail 
story : how the cup wherefrom the Lord 
4 drank at the Last Supper was kept by 
| Joseph of Arimathea; and in it, at ths 
Crucifixion, he caught the blood which fol- 
lowed the piercing with the soldier’s spear. 
This cup, after many wanderings, he 

brought to Britain—we know he came to 
1 Glastonbury, and there planted his staff, 
which became the Christmas-blossoming 
thorn. After him it was kept by a race of 
| kings, ali pure, for none but the pure 
¥ might touch or even look upon it. But at 
last its keeper sinned grievously, where- 
| upon the spear, which had always been kept 
j with the cup, wounded him, and he lay, 
{ sore smitten, yet in a trance. But the cup 
j went up to heaven, and now only some- 
times could even the purest get a glimpse 
of it. And that was the San Grail, or holy 
basin. And once, when it had slid along 
a lightning-flash, and had half shown itself 
j to the knights at Camelot, they all vowed 
to go in search of it; but none might 
] touch it, save the wholly pure Sir Galahad; 
while of the rest none could even set eyes 
on it, save Perceval, pure, in deed, though 
not in thought, and Bors, who, sinning 
once, had ever since repented. 

“ And now,” asked I, “‘is there anything 
like that in your old stories?” 

Well, yes, there was, though like the 
latter part only. The different castles, for 
4 instance, that Perceval, the real hero of 
the Quest, for Galahad is a later invention, 
comes to—Castie Perilous, the Castle of 
the Spells, and so on—are in scoves of the 
old tales. 

One the story-teller gave me, ia which 
the seeker for adventure comes upon a 
castle that has no hole in it big enough for 
a mouse to go in. He paces round and 
round, and is going off in despair, when, 
} suddenly, as he looks again, it has a window 
for every day, and a door for every month 
in the year. The Grail, too, which pro- 
vides meat and drink for all comers, and 
for each that which his soul most lusteth 
after, is surely Fionn’s enchanted cup, 
j which, among its other virtues, cures 
wounds, and restores to life those slain in 
battle, 

Of course there are differences, and, 
| therefore, difficulties. In the Gaelic tale, 
{ Fionn has the mystic cup; and Fionn, in 
many points, is the analogue of Arthur. 
Bat, as Mr. Natt remarks, “there is 
& great fusion of the old stories in 
the romances.” Romancers picked out 
what suited them, and pieced them to- 





gether in what they thought the most 
sensational way. One great point of 
resemblance is that, whereas the Grail 
was thought by its presence to bring 
meats of all kinds for the visitors to 
an enchanted castle, so of ‘“‘the caldron 
of Dagda”—one of the three treasures 
of the earliest Irish—it is said, “a com- 
pany used not ever to go away from i’ 
unsatisfied.” 

And, as for the cup belonging to Fionn, 
Arthur’s analogue, this is not always so. 
In ‘Conall Gulban,” one of the best 
of J. F. Campbell’s folk-tales, the win- 
ner of the “flask of balsam” — three 
drops from which bring the slain back 
to life—is not the King, bat Conall 
the champion, who in many points, for 
example, in his passing unscathed the 
lions who are on either side of the great 
fortress gate, is the exact analogue of 
Perceval, 

The sum of the matter, then, is, that 
in the Grail story, as we have it in 
Chrestien of Troyes and the other 
metrical romancers, and in the prose of 
Malory, there are two wholly incongruous 
parts—the Christian myth about Joseph 
and the Last Supper and the soldier’s spear, 
and tacked on to this, an old heathen 
story altered and adapted into “ the Quest 
of the Grail.” 

Of this latter, Perceval is the true hero ; 
he who, brought up in the wilds, comes as 
an uncouth half-savage to Arthur's Court ; 
jast as in the Gaelic folk-lore, ‘the great 
fool,” under many names, comes to the 
Court of the King of Eirinn. All the castles, 
and damsels, and dwarfs, and lions are 
simply heathen, belonging to what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold called ‘‘ the magic of the 
Celt.” 

Even the “Joathly damsel,” whom Ma- 
lory’s readers will remember, has her exact 
parallel in “the grewsome carlin” (hag), who 
always comes in in the Welsh and Gaelic 
tales. As far as any trace is left of the old 
heathen Welsh legend, the Gaelic Fionn 
seems to be that mysterious “Bran the 
blessed,” who also has a magic cup, and 
who, in the Christianised romance, becomes 
Brons, the Fishe:-King. Fionn, indeed, 
was a fisher par excellence, and his catching 
and tasting “the salmon of wisdom ” gave 
him his pre-eminence, as a like chance made 
Merlin wise. 

All this very unchristian and very 
archaic machinery in the second part of 
the Grail romance, ‘the Quest,” is unex- 
plainable on any other supposition, In- 
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deed, Mr. Nutt, the latest and fullest 
exponent of a view already put forth by 
Villemarqué, by Emile Souvestre (“ Foyer 
Breton ”), and by J. F. Campbell], makes it 
absolutely certain that “the Quest” is, at 
bottom, a heathen Celtic story, complete 
analogues of which are found in existing 
Gaelic, if not in Cymric folk-lore. Where 
were the two parts pieced together? In 
Britain, Mr. Nutt thinks, because here, 
somehow, the Gospel of Nicodemus, in 
which Joseph of Arimathea is the central 
figure, was very much better known than it 
was on the Continent. Here then is, at 
any rate, a working hypothesis—Grail 
legend, part j., Christian, developed out of 
the Gospel of Nicodemus ; part ii, heathen, 
adapted from Welsh, or Bieton—probably 
Welsh—folk-tales, 

But I didn’t try to tell all this to the 
company, who grew, like myself, sleepier 
and sleepier, while the story-teller went on 
and on with his castles, and damsels, and 
magic cups of healing. It was delightful 
to doze off and wake, and find him stil] 
telling the never-ending tale, into which I 
suspect the teller often interpolates some 
fresh adventure if he finds he has not 
talked everybody to sleep with the 
authorised version. I could have stayed 
there all night, coiled up in the warm 
corner ; but a few began to go, and my 
host would put me into the guest-room, 
where it was stuffy and damp, for the one 
pane of glass let into the wall was im- 
moveable, I could not sleep, and when I 
heard the story-teller deposed, and snatches 
of song followed by the preparatory scrap- 
ing of a fiddle, I came out, and jig followed 
jig till with “the top of the morning to 
you,” and a draught of milk, and more 
stirabout from the caldron that seemed as 
inexhaustible as Fionn’s, and shy, kindly 
good-byes from the half-dozen girls who 
had stayed for the dance, [ went on my 
way to Ballyvaughan. 

That’s one of the very few times when 
I’ve heard from a peasant’s mouth any of 
the Ossianic tales. Ever since then, I’ve 
been wanting to show the connection 
between the two epics—the Ossianic and 
the Arthuriapv. I should have begun with 
the Diairmuid, or Lancelot episode; Mr. 
Nutt has begun with that of Perceval, 
namely, the ‘‘ Grail Quest.” Possibly the 
Wagner music has given fresh interest to 
this story in its Germanisced form. Any- 
how, he has done his work so well that I 
hope he will soon go on to the rest of the 
cycle, 





THRIFT MADE EASY. 


“You have lost your husband ; he was 
a good workman, and a good servant. He 
has left, I hear, a large family, and I should 
like to help you till ycur children can sup- 
port themselves. What sum shall I allow 
you weekly?” These words were ad- 
dressed to a poor woman by a manufacturer 
at Birmingham. 

“T am thankful, sir, for your kindness,” 
said the widow, in reply. ‘My husband 
always gave me fifteen shillings a week to 
keep house ; but we have not him to keep. 
If you will give me ten shillings a week, 
we shall manage to get on.” 

That workman had been earning thirty- 
five shillings a week, and had spent one 
pound upon his own selfish pleasures, In 
spite of working-men’s clubs, and temper- f 
ance societies, and other elevating institu- 
tions, men of this stamp still exist in large 
numbers, and throw ridicule and scorn 
upon all who urge them to put by some- 
thing for a rainy day. 

Those who are inclined to be thrifty have 
abundant openings presented to them for 

aving. ‘Pat twa pennies in a purse, and 

they will creep together,” says a Scotch 
proverb, Penny banks are a great blessing, 
but they would be a greater blessing if 
they could be brought to the doors of the § 
people. Much has been said and written 
against collecting friendly societies ; but, if 
there were no collectors, every industrial 
assurance company would have to close its 
doors, for the working classes would never [ 
take their weekly premiums to the office. 
The plan was tried years ago, and proved } 
an utter failure. Through the agency of 
the collector, thrift is made easy to working } 
men and women, 

The writer recently spent several days 
in the company of insurance agents, in the 
manufacturing districts, going with them - 
into the homes of the people. These dis- | 
tricts varied in point of respectability ; in 
one district it was no unusual thing for | 
the agent to draw from one house premiums | 
amounting to five shillings; in another, | 
the premiums ranged from twopence to |, 
sixpence. In some cases the money had } 
to be collected at a given hour; if the 
agent called a little later than usual, his | 
money was spent. 

Those who declaim against insurance- | 
collecting societies, would be astonished at § 
the good feeling which exists between the 
agents and the assured. What's in a 
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name? Asa rule, it is the agent, and not 
the society, in which the people put their 
faith, The man is everything; the society 
nothing. The collector has free admittance 
to every house; he is regarded as a guide, 
philosopher, and friend, and is consulted 
upon all sorts of questions. 

There are now a number of insurance 
companies who devote their energies 
almost exc’usively to business of providing 
for funerals ; and, for one penny per week, 
the means for a decent faneral are guaran- 
teed. The working classes have large 
families, and can only just manage to live 
from hand to mouth, and cannot lay by for 
such a contingency as death ; and to this 
class the value of such institutions strongly 
appeals, Thus, when death takes their 
child from them, and their heart is charged 
with grief to the fullest, they can at least 
be spared the anxiety entailed by want of 
means to lay the little one beneath the 
ground. 

“ Little by little,” remarked an insurance 
editor, ‘“‘ we have learnt the value of insur- 
ance as @ bulwark against the contingencies 
which make havoc of human fortunes ; 
but,” he asked, “is it not a little strange, 
and very regrettable, that no efficient 
machinery exists for insuring clerks against 
the loss of employment ?” 

It is not a little strange to hear of the 
existence of an editor who has never heard 
of the “efficient machinery” worked at 
Manchester and Liverpool for insuring 
clerks against the evils resulting from loss 
of employment. 

The Manchester Warehousemen and 
Clerks’ Provident Association was estab- 
lished in 1855; and, since its formation, 
upwards of five thousand one hundred and 
fifty members have received allowances, 
amounting in the aggregate to twenty-six 
thousand, eight hundred pounds, For a 
contribution of two shillings a month, it 
pays to a member out of work one pound 
a week for the first four weeks; ten 
shillings a week for eight weeks; five 
shillings a week for twelve weeks. For 
four shillings a month, double benefits 
are given, The same amounts are paid in 
cases of sickness; assistance granted to 
members in any special case of distress, 
and annuities to members of sixty years of 
age who have been subscribers to the 
Association for twenty years. 

Moreover, the Association endeavours to 
find situations for its members. The 
secretary daily attends the Manchester 
Royal Exchange, and is in constant com- 





munication with the leading employers 
in the district. Some idea of his energy 
in this department may be gathered from 
the fact that during 1887 he answered one 
thousand and twelve advertisements; one 
hundred and eighty-five situations were 
offered to the Association, and one hundred 
and three accepted. We ought to add 
that no pressure is brought to bear upon 
a member ; he is quite at liberty to accept 
or decline any situation offered by the 
Association. 

A similar association exists in Belfast, 
as well as in Liverpool; possibly many 
other towns have agencies of a like cha- 
racter. The Liverpool Clerks’ Association 
advertises itself as the perfected system of 
employment agency, and claims to be the 
best mutual insurance company existing. 

These societies are, however, purely local 
in their scope. A national society, secur- 
ing members against loss of employment, 
has yet to be established ; against sick- 
ness, something has already been at- 
tempted. 

In the complacency begotten of the 
prevalent ignorance regarding the ways in 
which people bring disease upon them- 
selves, Dr. Fleming Phillips forcibly points 
out that it is generally taken for granted 
by those who are well, that they are going 
to continue well. Consequently, when 
they are overtaken by disease, they are too 
frequently unprepared to meet it and the 
pecuniary demands that it entails, Among 
those demands, a doctor’s bill is never the 
lightest ; sometimes it is the heaviest. If 
it be the breadwinner who is thus disabled, 
the difficulty is all the more serious ; and 
the patient may be permanently crippled 
in means as well as in health. 

‘Ts there no device,” asks Dr. Phillips, 
“by which protection may be had from 
this most serious risk? Even if we cannot 
prevent the illness, can we not do something 
to lessen its lamentable results ?” 

The working classes have long ago an- 
swered these questions for themselves, and 
five millions of them are estimated to have 
insured themselves against sickness, Their 
organisations, such as the Foresters and 
the Oddfellows, do not, however, meet the 
wants of clerks and the middle classes 
generally, 

Prior to 1885, no organisation existed 
for enabling this class to meet the extra 
expense incurred by sickness, In that year 
there was founded at Edinburgh a Sickness 
Assurance Association, which has already 
issued over ten thousand policies. For 
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an annual payment of one pound seven 
shillings from the age of twenty, the Associ- 
ation makes an allowance of one pound a 
week during incapacity, either through 
sickness or accident. For larger allowances, 
larger premiums are expected; but we 
understand that in no case does the Associ- 
ation insure to the full extent of a person’s 
income. It does not insure women at all, 
because they have too many ailments, and, 
moreover, it is very difficult to define in- 
capacity in their case ; but the Association 
is, undoubtedly, meeting a felt want, and 
deserves to succeed. The writer has him- 
self experienced the benefit of the Asso- 
ciation. 

“ Pensions for Clergymen,” was the 
heading of a newspaper paragraph, a short 
time ago, which stated that a lady had 
given twenty thousand pounds towards 
the creation of a fund for assisting with 
pensions the clergy of the Liverpool 
diocese, who may have become unfit for 
the discharge of their duties through in- 
firmity. Laymen, not provided for by a 
generous Government, are forced to provide 
their own pensions, if they want to live in 
ease when their step becomes feeble, and 
their hair turns grey. 

“T should have insured when I was a 
young man, with no cares and responsi- 
bilities,” said a bookkeeper of fifty to the 
writer. The premium, he lamented, was 
too heavy for him to pay now; and his. 
chances of ever being free from what 
Charles Lamb called ‘This thorn of a 
desk” seemed very remote. His employers, 
he explained, were never known to give 
pensions: when a man could not do his 
work he was turned adrift. 

But a man should he prepared against 
being “turned adrift.” How? By means 
of an Endowment Policy. Some insurance 
companies will accept monthly payments ; 
and he could have his policy payable at 
fifty, or fifty-five, or sixty, and, with 
profite, it would amount to a nice little 
sum to fall back upon. With this money 
he could buy an annuity for life, and he 
would enjoy the “glorious privilege of 
being independent,” all the more from the 
fact that he bought it himself. In brief, 
then, a pension for life is within the reach 
of nearly all classes, by means of an en- 
dowment policy, which secures 

1, A sum of money at a given age. 

2. A‘provision for a family in case of 
the death of the assured before the endow- 
ment matures. 





By this plan a man may reap the benefit 


of his prudence; if he should die, his 
family will reap the benefit. 

Since the year 1881, the German Govern- 
ment has been developing a vast system of 
National Insurance, which is destined 
ultimately to embrace the whole of the 
labouring classes. There is already besides 
an Employers’ Liability Law, one which 
compels the working-men to insure against 
sickness; and it was the earnest hope of 
the late German Emperor, and Prince 
Bismarck, to see the final developement of 
this principle in a law compelling the 
working-man to insure against old age, and 
so to make provision for his declining 
years, It is somewhat surprising to find 
this system—which is generally looked 
upon as a pet project of a certain section 
of Socialists—flourishing under the auspices 
of so despotic a Government as that of 
Germany. Buta good gift is good whence- 
soever it comes; and we might well wel- 
come compulsory thrift on the German 
principle to this country. 





AN OLD MAN'S DREAM. 


Au, child! I watch you with the firelight’s gleam 
Lighting the beauties of your golden hair, 
Nestling within the glories of your eyes, 
And kissing tenderly your cheek so fair. 
Your bright young life is stretching on before, 
Whilst all my youth is in the far away ; 
I dream but of the time to come no more, 
Whilst you have hardly ventur’d into day ! 


And yet I love you with a love as pure 
As ever found its birth in human breast, 

I love you with a love that will endure, 
And hold you ever as its first and best. 

How I have watch’d, as one would do a flow’r, 
Your many charnis, my darling, soft unfold, 
Longing to shelter you thro’ storm,and show’r— 
But you are young, my dear, and I am old! 


It would not do to place your slender hand 
Within mine own, save for a little space; 

It would not do for you and me to stand 
Before the altar in God’s sacred place. 

Another one will come and woo, and win— 
A lover, with a youth as bright as thine— 

And | will keep my envious thoughts within, 
And pray that you may taste Love's joy divine. 


May and December are not made to wed, 
Spring’s sun and winter’s snow can never meet. 
God bless thee !—there is no more to be said— 
And keep thee fair and pure for him, my sweet ! 
Dream in the firelight, I am watching near, 
Weave all your tender fancies o’er again ; 
May all life’s happiness be yours, my dear, 
Only for me the solitude and pain ! 





AN OLD SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE, 


SHE was a relic of a past generation—a 
survival of the earlier days of the century 
—who might have shaken hands with Miss 
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Pinkerton in the dignified retirement, 
which doubtless crowned that worthy 
lady’s latter days ; or expressed in discreet 
terms her tenderness for the local curate to 
the sympathising ears of Miss Austen’s 
Emmas and Charlottes, and received in 
return the blushing avowal of their affec- 
tion and esteem for Edward or Henry. 

When we knew her she was old—im- 
measurably old—to our school-girl fancy. 
Her exact age was a veiled mystery, and 
we considered her a centenarian at least. 
She must really have been very much over 
eighty in the days when she kept school 
for us on exactly the same system as she 
kept school for our mothers and grand- 
mothers before us; we were harassed 
with no ‘‘exams.,” Oxford or Cambridge 
“locals” had no horrors for us. French 
was taught by a young woman, with large 
feet and thick waist, who came from 
Switzerland, and instructed us also in 
German and Italian; our music soared 
only to the accomplishment of a “ Fantasia 
de Salon,” with a tune and variations ; of 
science or geography we were practically 
ignorant, and not an “ology” or “ism” 
found place in our curriculum. 

Our domestic and sanitary arrangements 
were as antiquated as our course of in- 
struction. The fire-place of every room was 
religiously filled with sacking—if there 
happened to be a fire-place—and the 
allowance of hot baths was one at the end 
of each “half” to each young lady! A 
large can of warm water was supplied to 
each room of four once in ten days. This 
allowance had probably satisfied our mothers, 
and been considered over-abundant by our 
grandmothers, I know that old Miss P—— 
thought the weekly tub, stipulated for by 
the parents of some of us, a ridiculous 
and cold-producing fad much to be de- 
precated. 

The nucleus of the school consisted of 
those forlorn waifs of society, poor little 
beings known as “ Indian children.” Eight 
or nine girls, three or four little boys, sons 
and daughters of far-away Colonels and 
Majors, whose substitute for home and 
parents was the thick fortnightly letter 
from India, and an occasional visit from 
some good-natured officer, or his wife, who 
had promised their anxious mothers to see 
and report on “the children” while at 
home. There were many other girls, but 
Wwe were the backbone of the establishment ; 
spent our holidays at school, were dressed 
and looked after entirely by old Miss P. 
and fared on the whole as well, I dare say, 





as if we had been the inmates of a model 
college, or high-school boarding-house. 

The house was a charming old place, 
taken from the owner on 4a life-lease. 
Charles the Second had hidden there, so 
said tradition, and it was duly haunted by 
a wicked Duke, according to our version, 
who promenaded the corridors with a 
drawn and dripping sword, and also, rather 
inconsistently, played the piano in the 
great drawing-room in the small hours of 
the morning. Perhaps the healthiness of 
the house was not increased by the fact 
that a spring had burst up in the front 
cellar, which contained three feet of 
stagnant water; but we did not seem to 
take much harm. At least, I don’t re- 
member that we often ailed. 

The grey, sleepy old house lay deep in 
the curve of asleepy valley, and, looking 
back at life under Miss P. ’s auspices, 
we seem to have sleepily idled through our 
days in a perpetual drowsy afternoon. 
Once a day we went “trotioir,” as we 
phrased it, marching two and two along 
the same unvarying road, to the com- 
mencement of the sleepy market town, and 
then marching back again, after a tanta- 
lising glimpse at its seldom-visited streets. 
At our head, leaning on the arm of one of 
the senior girls, marched Miss P——-. She 
was a very small, rather stout woman, 
ruddy-cheeked and well-preserved, with the 
brownest of curled false fronts and the 
whitest of false teeth, short skirts draped 
high to display a pair of very neat feet, of 
which she was very proud, and a pair of 
heavy double eye-glasses dangling over her 
square velvet jacket. She walked with a 
springy step, and was very anxious to im- 
press every one with her activity and youth. 

To further this end, I suppose, it was 
the custom for us all, from the head 
girl to the smallest flaxen-haired boy, 
to address her as “dear.” In every other 
particular she was formal and precise 
with the extremest formality and precision 
of her generation. But, either to show her 
distance from venerable age, or to impress 
the casual visitor with our affection for 
her, we dropped the respectful “ ma’am,” 
or “ Miss P——,” and always called her 
“dear.” 

The word sounded very funny from the 
tow-headed scamp afore-mentioned —a 
little fiend of mischief and deceit, brought 
up among grooms, stable-men, and miners, 
ard who, I remember once, paralysed the 
whole community, and nearly sent the 
head governess into hysterics, by refusing 
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to do a sum, with a fluent string of oaths 
and curses of the warmest description. 

Years of school-mistressing, of posing 
before parents and guardians, had crystal- 
lised upon the old lady, leaving her with 
no emotions to speak of, and an excellent 
digestion. 

Miss P——’s correspondence with the 
admirable Mrs. Chapone herself could not 
have been more stilted and formal than the 
letters which accompanied the half-yearly 
bill to the relation of each girl. They 
were written on thin paper, in violet ink, 
and fine-pointed characters, and were full 
of capitals, dashes, and points of excla- 
mation. Three together were the usual 
number : “! ! 1” 

Here is a sentence from one of these 
epistles lying before me : 

“Your dear daughter has conducted 
herself to the satisfaction of myself and 
also of her excellent teachers throughout 
the half-year that bas just elapsed. Her 
studies have tended, I trust, to the cultiva- 
tion of mind, and refinement of manners, 
so essential in the young !!1” 

This sentence, with slight variation, was 
the burden of each letter accompanying the 
half-yearly bill. We were always described 
as little models of deportment and pro- 
priety, though Heaven knows this was far 
from a true description of most of us. 

The ceremony of ‘breaking up” occu- 
pied the whole week preceding the day of 
departure. Miss P. composed notes 
and drew up bills. Ourselves and our 
“excellent teachers” had entire holiday. 
One evening there assembled a crowd of 
relatives and friends, and we gave a concert 
in the “blue drawing-room.” We all 
performed something — from “ Roeckel’s 
Storm Rondeau,” executed by one of the 
senior girls, whose parents considered her 
a second Arabella Goddard, to a trio, 
pleasingly entitled “Diamond Sprays,” 
thumped in concert, with much squeezing 
and pushing, by three little sisters, while 
the music-mistress murmured an audible 
*‘ one, two, three, four.” 

After the concert we each received a 
prize or a “ mark of approbation,” so there 
were no jealousies, and our parents were 
satisfied of the general excellency of our be- 
haviour, even if we had not attained a prize. 
Such little prodigies of goodness as had 
been able to keep their conduct-books free 
of “‘noughts” also had a blue bow pinned on 
the right shoulder. “Noughts” were round 
O's placed against the name for bad be- 
haviour, and marking a deeper stain of 





iniquity than an X. When the O's amounted 
to forty during the half-year, the wretched 
culprit forfeited her right even to a “ mark 
of approbation,” and was looked upon by 
all as a sort of criminal, But this seldom 
occurred. 

With the departure of the “ excellent 
teachers,” and the “English girls,” all 
rules of discipline were relaxed, and we 
“ Indians ” disported at our ease under no 
severer guardianship than that of old Miss 
P ’s maid, who sold us chocolate and 
toffee at a premium ; lent us an occasional 
shilling when we had forestalled our 
pocket-money ; and never “ reported ” any 
of our ill-doings. We picked flowers, 
paddled in the brook—how the nettles on 
the bank stung one’s ankles !—and fished 
for minnows in the pool below the water- 
fall. We ransacked an empty coachman’s 
cottage, which we were strictly forbidden to 
approach, after forcing back the catch of 
the window with a penknife in the most 
approved burglar-fashion. We were very 
disappointed, I remember, at finding 
nothing mysterious or awful in its four 
deserted rooms, such as mouldering bones, 
or blood-stained documents. Even the 
apples, ranged in rows along the floor, 
hardly consoled us, though we risked 
detection, and the wrath of “ Billy,” the 
surly gardener, and pocketed as many as 
we could. We ranged about the great 
empty stables, after climbing a wall, and 
demolishing the top of an ancient water- 
butt, through which our intrepid pioneer 
thrust her foot and leg, and was hauled 
back with much difficulty and stifled 
laughter. 

The remembrance of the scene is clear 
as I write. The grass-grown stable-yards ; 
the deserted pigeon-cote leaning crazily on 
one side; great doors hanging on rusty 
hinges ; empty boxes ; and rickety ladders, 
leading to vast, dim lofts ; great elms, and 
blue sky shutting in the picture on one 
side; on the other, the tiled roofs of the 
stables and coach -house, all moss-grown 
and weather-stained ; the wooden clock- 
tower, and the clock that had not gone for 
thirty years and more. 

Thanks to plenty of fresh air and a very 
bountiful table, we escaped a great many of 
the ills to which we were logically entitled 
by all the laws of hygiene, considering our 
primitive drainage and water-filled cellar. 
Well for us that it was so, for Miss P——’s 
doctoring was on the most elementary 
principles, and she had a rooted objection 
to sending for the doctor. One of the 
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little boys fell while playing one day, and 
complained continually of pain in his wrist 
for six weeks after. It got so swollen, that 
at last he was sent to the doctor, who pro- 
nounced that one of the small bones had 
been broken at the time of his fall ! 

For all ailments to which school-girl flesh 
is heir, Miss P—— administered a glass 
of hot sherry-and-water and two rhubarb 
pills, Every complaint was treated with 
this remedy. If we were feverish, if we 
were chilly, if we had a cold in the head, a 
cough, or a pain in the back, a tumbler of 
hot wine-and-water and a couple of pills on 
a plate were brought to the patient’s bed- 
room when she went to bed by the maid, 
who saw that both medicines were duly des- 
patched. One of us, who suffered from 
peculiarly cold hands, enjoyed this treat 
almost nightly in winter, as she made a 
point of laying her deadly chilly fingers on 
the old lady’s warm hands while wishing 
her “ good night.” Miss P—— would have 
considered the omission of the pills, and 
the administration of sherry -and-water 
slone, as distinctly immoral and tending 
t» intemperance. 

Bat I remember that, on one occasion, 
the pills were given without the sherry. 
A number of the elder girls, during term- 
time—the “ half,” as it was called in our 
day—stole into the kitchen-garden and 
feasted on apples and plums of unutterable 
hardness and greenness. We were caught 
in the act by “Billy,” the cross gardener, 
& pronounced misogynist and an old 
bachelor, who lived by himself at the lodge, 
and detested the sight of the “young 
ladies,” 

He reported us, and we were summoned 
to Miss P ’*s room, where we were very 
severely lectured. Nine noughts were placed 
against each of our names—why nine I do 
not know—and the pill-box sent for. We 
were ten sinners, and, on the box being 
opened, only six pills were found. Nothing 
daunted, the old lady sent off her maid to 
the town, a mile and a half distant, for a 
fresh supply, while we waited, seated in 
two rows; and the old lady alternately 
read her paper and resumed her lecture. 
It was a warm, spring day, and the sun 
shone outside with provoking splendour, 
and flickered through the branches of the 
old cedar by the window, filling the room 
with moving, dancing points of light. 

We all sat very still and very bored, 
mentally devising plans of vengeance on 
the abhorred “ Billy.” When the pills ar- 
rived, we each took two in two gulps of 











water, under the old lady’s stern eye, and 
retired, stiff and wrathful, feeling that she 
had had the best of us. 

As years went by, the school dwindled 
and left poor old Miss P——, though she 
never formally retired. Even the “ Indians” 
failed her at last, and she remained almost 
alone in the big, deserted house, resolutely 
fighting with her approaching death. She 
was not a religious woman ; the formula of 
belief only was hers, with whom life had 
all more or less been a formula and con- 
ventional show. One of her strongest 
aversions was any approach on the part of 
the local clergyman to “ serious conversa- 
tion.” He and his wife came weekly, and 
played at cards with her from half-past 
seven till half-past nine, but neither ever 
dared to make any reference to her ap- 
proaching end. She was never actually ill, 
and never took to her bed, and to the last 
she feebly struggled about the empty house 
and neglected gardens with a forlorn 
attempt at her old activity. One evening 
they found her in her arm-chair in her 
great, dim sitting-room, the newspaper 
fallen from between her hands, and her 
head sunk as if in sleep. She had been all 
alone and dead in the darkening room for 
more than an hour. 





SUPERSTITION AND EVIDENCE. 

SUPERSTITION may be defined as a per- 
version or exaggeration of an instinct com- 
mon to humanity ; the instinct, namely, to 
believe in the supernatural, That super- 
stition has its roots in human nature itself, 
we may readily enough admit, when we 
remember how universally widespread it 
was, how desperately it has clung to man- 
kind, with what difficulty and after how 
many years it has been practically subdued. 
For its subjection has been only partial 
after all, in spite of the prosaic tendency of 
science and education, and, although we 
shall never return to the gross and crude 
beliefs of former days, yet evidence is not 
wanting that, under modern culture and 
modern learning, there still lies a vein of 
superstition ready to manifest itself upon 
occasion. Of course there are many who 
are entirely proof against what they would 
call the folly of bygone ages ; but, perhaps, 
these are the exceptions which prove the 
rule, while we must remember that Free- 
thinkers like the Emperor Frederick the 
Second, were not uncommon even in the 
most unenlightened and superstitious days. 
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That man is naturally a superstitious 
animal the records of biography and history 
show plainly enough ; and, in our own day, 
will any one deny that omens and presenti- 
ments, for example, have not still their 
believers? Do we not constantly hear 
‘authenticated ” stories of haunted houses? 
Do not spirit manifestations and eccen- 
tricities startle us now and again even in 
this commonplace century ? 

Men’s minds are not yet ruled abso- 
lutely by the laws of exact science. 
May that cast-iron despotism be still far 
distant! But, io truth, it is difficult for 
the student to say where rational belief 
ends and superstition begins. Until science 
has unfolded every secret of the universe, 
until every law which governs not only the 
physical but the mental world, has been 
clearly enunciated, until we can explain 
the reason of every apparent deviation from 
what appears a normal state of matters, 
there will still be room for the imagina- 
tion to wander amidst the regions of the 
occult, 

Why, we may ask, should it be natural 
to believe in an existence after death, and 
superstition to believe in the possibility of 
apparitions and similar phenomena? Or, 
why may it be natural to believe in the 
existence of powers of evil, and super- 
stitious to believe that there may be com- 
munications between them and human 
beings? These questions seem difficult of 
solution ; and, indeed, one whom no one 
will accuse of credulity, Dr. von Hartmann, 
admits that it is impossible to set aside the 
evidence for the truth of such phenomena 
as those of presentiments, wraiths, and ap 
paritions, and acknowledges that their 
existence is in perfect harmony with his 
advanced philosophy. 

The truth is, that it requires a long 
experience to decide what may be true in 
regard to the supernatural, and what is 
undoubtedly false—an experience which 
the loose observation and the fatal method 
of reasoning prevalent in bygone times 
was incapable of using. For even if we 
were to admit that all things may be 
possible, it does not follow necessarily that 
all things actually happen, or are even 
likely to happen. 

Forgetfulness of this simple rule betrayed 
our forefathers into paroxysms of terror, 
which resulted in the most atrocious 
cruelties. Thus, even if it were thought 
possible for misguided women to take mid- 
night excursions on a broomstick in order 
to be present at conventicles of a some- 





what unorthodox nature, yet it would 
require a considerable amount of evidence 
to persuade rational beings, who did not 
themselves possess that power, or had not 
actually seen it exercised, that human beings 
had actually done so. The best exculpatory 
evidence would have been that at the time 
the accused were supposed to have been 
absent on their unlawful errand, they were 
actually, where they should have been, in 
bed by the side of their lawful husbands. 
But this was not sufficient for the sapient 
Judges of medieval times. They were 
perfectly certain that the ac:used were at 
the witches’ sabbath—there could be no 
doubt of that, for torture had wrung that 
confession out of them, or their accomplices 
—and the thing to be accounted for was 
their apparent presence at home. 

This was easily done ; it was explained 
that an obliging demon assumed the appear- 
ance and took the place of the absent wife 
in order to prevent suspicion falling upon 
her. 

Another thing, which, in less prejudiced 
minds than those of medizval ecclesiastics 
and Judges, might have awakened suspicion 
as to the reality of the witches’ power, was 
the curious fact that they never used these 
powers to escape from their persecutors, or 
to bring vengeance upon them. This, how- 
ever, was easily explained. So far from 
proving, or suggesting, that witches never 
had been anything else but harmless, this 
fact was rather evidence against them. 
For Satan was unable to resist lawfally- 
constituted authority according to the 
popular theory ; and, therefore, the accused 
must needs be the servants of Satan, seeing 
that they were incapable of defending 
themselves. There was one case on record, 
however, of a witch who, when she was 
actually tied to the stake, breathed in her 
executioner’s face with a terrible curse; 
the result of which was that a hideous 
leprosy broke out upon the unhappy man, 
and he expired a few days later. 

Slight inconsistencies like this did not, 
however, as a rule, trouble the minds of 
that enlightened age. 

Calture and education did very little to 
emancipate men’s minds from the degrading 
superstitions regarding witchcraft. It was 
at the dawn of modern culture that this 
belief reached its higher developement. 
It required, as before mentioned, an en- 
lightened experience, along with a capacity 
for reading that experience aright, to 
destroy so hideous a faith which. lay like a 
nightmare on Europe. Leo the Tenth was 
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a cultured and learned pontiff, not over 
credulous in religious matters, and 
grievously suspected by historians of latent 
paganism, yet he was ruthless in ordering 
the extirpation and persecution of witches, 
and even issued a bull to that effect. 
While, on the other hand, what is most 
curious of all, an Irish synod, in the ninth 
century, condemned those who believed in 
the possibility of sorcery and witchcraft, 
and refused to admit such to communion 
until they had recanted their error. 

Although a belief in sorcery has existed 
more or less in all periods of ecclesiastical 
history up to comparatively modern times, 
yet the ninth and eleventh centuries were 
comparatively free from such belief. And 
the systematic persecution of witches did 
not begin until the fourteenth century, 
while the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were famous for a terrible epidemic of 
witchcraft, and for the frenzied cruelty 
practised upon the unhappy victims of 
popular superstition. 

The whole history of magic and magical 
rites is full of interest, and is a connecting 
link between nations widely separate in 
point of space and time. We find 


manifestations of sorcery curiously similar 


as to details in Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
down to more modern times and modern 
nations. The ghastly description of magic 
rites, given by Horace in two well-known 
passages, might almost serve as a picture 
of a medizval witches’ meeting ; while the 
wax figures of Greek magic reappear in 
the stories of malignant witchcraft of later 
days. 

Two things are found to characterise 
all witchcraft—the possibility of holding 
communication with the dead and the 
invisible powers of darkness, and the 
power of doing mischief to obnoxious 
people by means of charms and spells. 
The ingredients of these charms are very 
similar in all nations, and consist, in part 
at least, of fragments of the dead. 

But while sorcery is common to Pagan 
and Christian times, cecult beings and 
powers had a terror for Christians un- 
known to ancient Greece and Romo. In 
ths ficet place, with the developement 
of Christianity, the realms of darkness 
received a large addition in the persons 
of the gods and goddesses of ancient times, 
These divinities had caused no terror in 
the ancient joyous Greek life; they had 
been easily pleased, and for the most part 
had sympathized with men. Bat the 
Church taught that these were demons, 





whose sole employment was to lure man- 
kind to eternal damnation. Then with, 
Christianity new value had been given to 
the individual soul ; and the terror of being 
among the lost, in eternal agonier, shook 
the minds of the stoutest. To the fears 
of temporal disaster were added the terrors 
of untold spiritual dangers from the 
numberless demons always on the watch 
to entrap men and to hurl them into ruin. 
Life could not have been altogether happy 
under these circumstances ; fears within 
and without must have characterised the 
lives of many in early and medizval 
dayr. 

But for a while the Church found a 
remedy, as indeed it was her business to 
do, in what has been called sacred megic. 
Consecrated candles, oil, bread, water, the 
relics of saints were all talismans or 
charms against the powers of evil, while 
to the priesthood belonged the right and 
privilege of casting out demons. Yet, 
after a while, these weapons of spiritual 
warfare grew strangely dul], and the world 
became an arena in which demons and 
men fought in unequal combat ; the reality 
of the terrors of the supernatural were 
vividly present to men’s minds, and stories 
of demons in bodily shapes, actually 
tempting the saints themselves to ruin, 
were numerous. 

Bat still with regard to sorcery and in- 
vocation of demons the Church hesitated 
for long as to their treatment. Sometimes, 
while of course admitting the reality of the 
existence of demons, she denied the 
possibility of human communication with 
them. More often she admitted it, but 
does not seem to have taken very active 
steps against it, until comparatively late in 
her history ; and for long sorcery was mildly 
punished even in the case of ecclesiastics. 
The fact is that the Church was so occupied 
in consolidating her temporal supremacy, 
and extending her jurisdiction, that for 
long she had little leisure to attend to any- 
thing of less importance. But when her 
empire was established and her supremacy 
secure, then internal affairs took up her 
attention, and heresy and _ witchcraft 
attracted notice. Heresy was, of course, 
according to the then current theology, the 
deadliest sin into which a human being 
could fall. It was the mother of all crimes 
and abominations, and when, as at last was 
done, sorcery and witchcraft were included 
in that designa:ion, special attention was 
given to them. Mr. Lea, in his magnifi. 
cent “History of the Inquisition,” has traced 
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the developement of witchcraft and its sub- 
sequent classification, under the head of 
heresy, with great minuteness. It was not 
j until late in the thirteenth century that 
j the Inquisition took cognisance of both 
j divination and sorcery as well as of the 
more ordinary forms of heresy. 

Pope Alexander the Fourth issued a bull 
in 1257, stating that while Inquisitors were 
not to be turned from their proper duties, 
j if any case of sorcery seemed to include 
manifest heresy, they should certainly take 
cognisance of it. This was the opportunity 
of the Inquisition ; and they did not let it 
slip. It was found that sorcerers fre- 
quently made an illegitimate use of the 
sacraments. The Inquisitors promptly re- 
garded this as equivalent to heretical views 
} regarding these ordinances, and in this 
way the Inquisition gradually extended its 
power over supposed dealers in magic 
arts, 

Invocation of demons, they also main- 
tained, argued heretical views with regard 
to these beings. In short, the ingenuity 


of the Inquisition surmounted every diffi- 
culty in the way of their having complete 
jurisdiction over the souls and bodies of 


men. But sorcery and witchcraft developed 
a3 the persecution against them increased 
in severity, nor were the Popes them- 
selves exempt from the accusations of 
sorcery, or from the machinations of 
sorcerers, 

Sylvester the Second (1000-1003, A.p ) 
had a great reputation as a magician, gained 
by his studies at Toledo, then a growing 
school of learning; while John the Twenty- 
second (1316-1344) was actually assailed 
by magic arts. The conspirators against 
his life confessed that at firat they in- 
tended to use poison, but failing oppor- 
tunity, had resorted to spells and charms 
to gain their end. They were promptly 
executed, and the Pope set to work to root 
out all dealers in the occult arts. Special 
Inquisitors were, in the year 1318, ap- 
pointed to investigate into the matter 
throughout all the Western world, and 
we are told that John endeavoured also to 
enlist the sympathies, and gain the help of 
the Oriental Patriarchs and Archbishops 
in his crusade against the powers of 
darkness, 

This action of John the Twenty-second 
may be regarded as the first universal at- 
tempt to seriously extirpate witchcraft and 
sorcery from Christendom. Then shortly 
grew up the stories so familiar to us all, 
vf the witches’ sabbath, of the nocturnal 





meetings with Satan, of the worship of 
the devil, and of the wild, demoniacal 
revels which so terrified our forefathers. 
The infection rapidly spread throughout 
the fourteenth century, and, by the be- 
ginning of the next, had developed into 
a veritable delirium of terror. Between 
the years 1404 and 1554 no less than 
thirty thousand victims of this wild su- 
perstition were burned by the Inquisition 
alone. 

We may certainly attribute some part 
at least of this terrible state of things to a 
form of insanity. There can be hardly 
any doubt but that many of the accused 
truly believed themselves possessed of 
supernatural power. This hysterical kind 
of belief might easily be epidemic to a cer- 
tain extent, and provide the Holy Office 
with numerous victims, who generally be- 
lieved themselves to be guilty. But in 
such days it was certainly necessary for 
people to be careful and guarded in their 
language. A threat of revenge, followed 
by disastrous accidents to the property or 
person of the threatened individual, might 
lead to the most serious consequences to 
the rash and hasty speaker, with an intro- 
duction to the Inquisitor, having the stake 
as a result. Innocent people had little 
chance if once seriously accused ; torture 
soon drew full confession from prisoners, 
hopelessly inculpating others as well as 
themselves, and confession was usually fol- 
lowed by execution. 

There was no limit to the wild cre- 
dulity of the times. No story was too 
wildly improbable to be believed; no 
power too great to be attributed to the 
witch. Little girls, daughters of witches, 
possessed superhuman powers conferred 
by their mothers’ arts; and the alleged 
naive display of those powers frequently 
led their mothers to the stake. 

Of course, had the smallest suspicion 
existed that confessions wrung by torture 
from the unhappy victims were not alto- 
gether to be trusted, things might nct have 
gone to the extent they did; but torture 
was then, except in England, fully recog- 
nised as an infallible means of getting at 
the truth. 

Even in England, the infamous practice 
of testing for witches by means of thrusting 
long needles into their bodies to find 
the insensibility of pain which was be- 
stowed by Satan on his worshippers, 
served the purposes of more elaborate 
torture well enovgh. Thus the whole 
history of witchcraft, during the fifteenth 
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and sixteenth centuries, is a long history 
of terror, credulity, and cruelty—a dread- 
ful instance of “man’s inhumanity to 
man.” 

The causes of the epidemic of witchcraft 
may be briefly summed up. There was, in 
the first place, as we have seen, a natural 
tendency in the human mind to believe 
and to welcome the marvellous—a tendency 
indulged more or less in all countries and 
in all ages. This was the foundation on 
which the wild and terrible stories were 
built. An undoubted impulse was given 
in an evil direction by the classification of 
witchcraft with heresy, instead of with 
insanity, as ought to have been done. But 
a new importance was given to it by this 
means, and more urgent reasons for hunt- 
ing the sorcerer to death. Stories of devil- 
worship, and such like heretical practices 
of olden times, were next revived, causing 
new horror and fear to those who heard 
them. A morbid vanity now, doubtless, 
induced many to lay claim to the posses- 
sion of arts so terrible and so important ; 
and from these half-crazed wretches tor- 
ture, and the ingenious questions of the 
Inquisitors, soon extorted stories enough 
to terrify whole nations, and to involve the 
honour and lives of thousands. Thus the 
epidemic began to spread, and soon raged 
terribly. 

The Church beheld with fear an ap- 
parently rival spiritual power threatening 
her very existeuce. The gates of hell 
seemed opened for the destruction of the 
Church. Her rites and ceremonies now 
seemed to avail but little against the 
charms and spells of the witch. They 
might keep the charm at bay for a while ; 
but the spell once cast, the Church was 
powerless to remove it. This, we may 
remark in passing, was not to be wondered 
at ; for what often passed as the malignant 
work of the witch, was often the result 
of disease or accident, which spells holy 
or unholy were powerless to affect. 
To such a height did terror rise, that 
witches were no longer bound in twos 
or threes, but literally in hundreds at one 
time, 

Thus the dawn of modern civilisation 
was ushered in amid the frenzy of super- 
stition and savage cruelty. But the 
rational interpretation of experience at 
last gained the day, and official belief 
in sorcery gradually passed away. Yet 
popular belief lingered long in secluded 
parts, and may, perhaps, in some places, be 
only now passing away for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. PROMISED BLISS, 


A WEEK later, Mr. Carruthers left for 
the West Indies. 

It had been a hurried, feverish week— 
all preparation, and arrangements, and 
shopping, and rushing about; and Miss 
Kate had thrown herself feverishly into 
it, giving herself no rest at all. The boys 
came from school to bid their father fare- 
well, and they were always with her. I 
think Mr. Tresyllion kept carefully out of 
her way that week. No doubt—I thought 
to myself, bitterly—he had his reasons 
for doing it. He knew his time would 
come, 

Then, as soon as Mr. Carruthers had 
gone, Miss Kate started off for Temple- 
combe, and I remained behind in charge 
of the town house. I felt very sad and 
low-spirited as I saw my young mistress 
go. She ‘looked so pale, so worried, so 
heart-broken, that I knew, only too well, 
what a terrible battle she must have been 
fighting with herself. I could only hope 
that the children might comfort her, or, at 
least, occupy her thoughts sufficiently to 
prevent that morbid dwelling upon one 
idea, which is, in itself, so often a cause 
for self-created unhappiness. 

Two days after she had left town I 
answered the door to a visitor in the 
shape of Mr. Tresyllion. He looked a 
little conscious as he saw me. The house 
answered for itself the question on his 
lips. Shuttered windows and closed rooms 
spoke of departure only too plainly. 

‘Has your—has Mrs, Carruthers left 
town?” he said, eagerly, 

“ Yes, sir,” I answered. 

He fumbled about with his card-case ; in 
his nervousness, dropping two or three on 
the steps. 

“Can you, tell me,” he asked, “if she 
has gone for any length of time? Won't 
she finish out the season ?” 

“‘T believe not, sir,” I answered, stiffly. 
“She made no mention of coming back to 
town, at all.” 

“She is at Templecombe, I suppose ?” 
he continued, as he handed me his card, at 
last. 


Our eyes met. I saw a faint, sudden 
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colour leap into his face. He, too, looked 
changed, and il], and haggard; but I 
bad no pity for him. It seemed to me 
cowardly and unmanly to persecute a 
woman in her weakness and misery—a 
woman unprotected and alone as Miss 
Kate was now. 

* Yes, sir,” I said, even more coldly. 

“Thank you, Jane,” he said, and then 
turned and walked slowly down the street. 
I watched him, noting how all the life 
and spring seemed to have gone out of 
his step—remembering, too, how different 
he had looked that first evening I had 
ever answered the door to him, standing 
on the steps of Mrs. Cray’s house, with 
his over-coat thrown over his arm. What 
& queer, up-and-down sort of thing life is ! 

I went back to my own room wondering 
what he would do: whether he would go 
to Templecombe, or write to Miss Kate 
there? I was sure he intended to do one 
or the other, by the look in his face. 

About a week later, I had a letter from 
Miss Kate, saying that the housekeeper at 
Templecombe had been taken very ill, and 
she wished me to come down there, and 
was sending up another of the servants, in 
my place, to Grosvenor Street. 

I, therefore, packed up and left town 
the same day. 

I bought some newspapers and _ peri- 
odicals at the bookstall of the railway- 
station, in order to beguile the hours of 
the long journey, and after the train had 
fairly started on its way, and I kad 
studied the appearance of my travelling 
companions, I settled myself comfortably 
on the seat and opened one of the papers. 

I had read most of its contents, when 
my eyes rested on a paragtaph which had 
not yet attracted my notice, though I had 
glanced over it once or twice : 

* Terrible collision in the Bay of Biscay. 
— Loss of the steamship ‘ Florida’,” 

I started, and cried out, so that my 
companions turned round to look at me. 

The “ Florida” was the steamer in which 
Mr. Carruthers had sailed. From the ac- 
count, it appeared that a large American 
vessel had run into her at night, and she 
had sunk immediately. Every one of the 
passengers had perished, asleep in their 
berths ; one or two of the sailors, alone, 
had escaped by springing on the deck of 
the destroying vessel. 

It was one of those casualties of which 
we read, again and again, with a thrill of 
horror and of pity ; but forget soon enough 
if we are unconcerned in the catastrophe. 





I had read, often enough, of shipwrecks 
and fires at sea, and coliisions, and such 
like accidents ; but when I read the name 
of the doomed vessel, and knew that it 
held one human being associated with my 
own life and experience, the fall horror 
and shock of it seemed to stand out in 
very different colours. 

Did Miss Kate know? What would 
the news be to her? I asked myself. 
Sorrow, or regret, or relief ? 

No need now for penance, and torture, 
and self-repression. She was free to please 
herself ; to follow her own instincts; to 
give the rein to all the pent-up feelings of 
her passionate, impulsive nature. 

I read no more. I was in a fever of 
impatience to reach my journey’s end. 
Never had the hours seemed so long, the 
miles so many. 

It was almost dark when I reached 
Templecombe. I sprang from the carriage 
and hurried into the hall. One look at 
the footman’s face told me the news was 
known. 

“‘ My mistress wishes to see you at once,” 
he said, 

‘‘ How is she?” I asked, eagerly. ‘ How 
does she bear it ?” 

“No one has seen her since she heard 
the sad news,” the man answered. ‘ She 
shut herself up, alone, in her boudoir, and 
has been there all day.” 

I walked upstairs and went straight to 
the well-remembered room, aud knocked 
at the door. 

“Tt is I, Miss Kate,” I said, in answer 
to the faint, low query that reached me. 

The door was flung open. In the dusk 
of the room I saw the well-known little 
figure; I caught one glimpse of a white, 
uplifted face, and eyes swollen and red 
with passionate weeping. Then—she was 
in my arms, sobbing like a child. 

“Ob, Jane!” she cried. ‘Ob, dear 
old Jane. Thank Heaven you have come! 
Oh, tell me, is it a judgement, do you 
think ? Is Heaven going to punish me for 
my wickedness? Oh! my poor, gcod, 
faithful John ——” 

Is there any understanding the ways of 
women } 


Time passed op, and Miss Kate grew 


very grave and quiet. The news was 
authenticated at the shipping-office, and 
Mr. Carruthers’s lawyer came down to 
Templecombe, and told her the contents 
of the will, and arranged all matters of 
business for her. 
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She kept the boys at home, and had a 
tutor for them, and it seemed to me that she 
had settled down into quiet content once 
more. She never mentioned the name of 
Mr. Tresyllion for three months after she 
had heard of hor husband’s death; but, 
one day, as I was in the boudoir taking 
some orders about the servants’ hall from 
her, a letter and a card were brought in 
by the footman, who handed them to her. 
I saw her face turn rosy red, then she 
laid the card down, and went over to the 
window and read the letter. 

I knew perfectly well who had written 
it. I waited quietly until she had finished. 
Presently she turned to me with a sort of 
appeal in her look and gesture. 

“Tt is from him,” she said, quietly. 
‘He is staying at the village. He wants 
to know if I will receive him ?” 

‘* Yes?” I said, interrogatively. 

“Oh, Jane!” she burst out in the old 
impetuous way, “why should I play the 
hypocrite? What is the use of pretending 
to you? Here—read this—say what you 
think I ought to do. You know the 
whole story—advise me, now.” 

I took the letter from her hand. It 
was not very long, and it began without 
any ceremony of address : 


“T can keep silence no longer. I have 
respected your grief, and effaced myself, so 
that you should not think me intrusive ; 
but these three months have seemed an 
eternity tome. The longing for one sight 
of your face, one touch of your hand, is 
becoming intolerable. Surely, you must 
know what I feel. Surely you cannot 
have forgotten the words I spoke to you 
last season? Why should we play the 
hypocrite to each other any longer? Have 
we not suffered and struggled enough? 
You took all that made life for me away 
with yourself last June, I don’t ask for 
anything, yet, at your hands. Only that 
I may see you sometimes. Send a line— 
Yes or No—to the inn here, where I am 
staying at present. Always yours, 

“ REX TRESYLLION.” 


Her eyes —- eager, humid, brilliant — 

rested on my face as I gave tho letter 
back to her again. 
_ “T think, Miss Kate,” I said, “that it 
is rather—soon ; but, after all, we know 
what is bound to happen, sooner or later. 
—- may as well give him permission to 
Ca Dag 

How lovely she looked, as the colcur 
softly flushed her cheeks, and her eyes 








I thought, if he 


fell in sudden shyness. 
had seen her then—— 

“Tt seems a long time since June,” she 
said, ‘‘I—I cannot help being glad that 
he has not forgotten.” 

“Did you think that likely ?” I asked. 

“Sometimes I have thought it,” she 
answered, slowly, and looking at the letter 
in her hands, with a soft tenderness in ker 
eyes that was infinitely touching. ‘I hope 
it is not wicked to be glad that I may 
think of him now. I did suffer terribly, 
Jane, terribly. More than you or any 
human being can guess or imagine.” 

“My dear,” I said, ‘‘I am not blaming 
you. We do not have many chances of 
happiness in this world—it is as well to 
take them when we can.” 

“Then I may write and tell him to 
call?” she said, appealingly—just, for all 
the world, as if she were a little child 
again, and I had the charge and control 
of her actions. 

I laughed. 

“Of course, Miss Kate,” I said. ‘ Only 
I should not let him stay on here, if I 
were you. You will have all the country 
round talking—and it is as well to be 
discreet. You are both young, after all; } 
and a year’s waiting won't harm either of 
you.” 

‘‘No,” she said. “I hope, Jane, you f 
don’t fancy I am thinking of marrying [| 
again in such indecent haste. Oh, no, 
no! I shall be perfectly content, now that 
I know he is true, and really cares, and 
that there is no wrong in my thinking of 
him. I don’t ask or wish for more. I f 
only wonder how I could ever have been 
foolish enough to think my life complete 
without—love.” 

She wrote her note, and I took it down- 
stairs, and sent one of the servants to 
the inn with it, and that same evening } 
Mr, Tresyllion came to call ; so he did not f 
waste much time. 

I never saw anything like the radiance 
and loveliness of Miss Kate’s face that 
night, when I went to her room in answer 
to the message brought by her maid. 

‘“‘T had to send for you, Jane,” she said. 
“T am too happy to keep silent, and I 
am afraid of betraying myself to the staid, 
sedate old domestics here. Oh, Jane! 
have I ever, ever lived before? I don’t 
believe it. I am in love with life—with 
the whole world. I could sing like the 
birds at daybreak. There isn’t room in 
my heart for half my joy. It is too much, 
I am too happy; and yet I wouldn’t have 
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a hair’s breadth less! How he loves ma— 
how he has always loved me—even when 
he seemed false. But he never was, Jane! 
Not really—not in his heart. It has been 
always, always me—even from the first 
hour we met—never any other woman.” 

“That,” I said, ungraciously, “is just 
what every man tells every woman, when 
he makes love to her.” 

“ You are a sour, cross old thing,” she 
said, laughing. “But I am too happy to 
listen to you. Happy! why it was worth 
all the pain, the doubt, the struggles, the 
torture of these two years, only to feel 
that thrill of heart as his hands touched 
mine; only to see that look in his eyes 
as they met my own; only to hear his 
voice tremble for very weight of feeling, 
as he spoke my name at last, with the 
right of love, and not—the fear of shame !” 

She sank down, suddenly, on her knees 
and buried her face in the soft coverlet. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, brokenly, ‘‘I hope I 
am not wicked to love him so—to be glad 
because he loves me. I was a good wife 
to John. I did make him happy. He 
And I’ve 
I won’t be a worse 
mother to his boys—because—because of 
this new tie. I think it is the relief that 
makes me so glad. The lifting of that 
awful, awful weight. And I am not going 
to marry in any haste, Jane. Not for 
two years, at least—if he will only let me 
wait—for, now I know he loves me and 
is true, nothing else seems to matter. I 
should be perfectly content, even if we 
were parted. I am so sure of him—so 
sure of myself.” 

And I thought, as I saw her kneeling 
there, with face upraised, and tear-dimmed 
eyes, and clasped hands pressed against 
her throbbing heart, that I never should 
see again on any human face the pure, and 
passionate, and utterly ecstatic happiness 
that shone through hers on that night. 

But a chill presentiment of evil crept 
into my heart as I looked down at that 
lovely, radiant face, It seemed to say that 
she was too happy; that life had given her 
too much. Alas! alas! how soon, how 
fatally soon, I was to find that presenti- 
ment verified ! 


always told me that—always. 
not forgotten him. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘LOVE FOUND~—GAINED... ” 
Mr TRESYLLION stayed a week at the 


inn, and then went back to town. 


He was quite right, I thought. It was 





i if I would go up to town with her. 


early days for the young widow to be re- 
ceiving gentlemen visitors. And I knew 
what a country place was like, and how 
every one knew every one else’s business 
better than their own, and that the 
smallest action becomes food for gossip. 
Miss Kate was not likely to escape. She 
was too pretty, too independent, to> 
thoroughly indifferent t» general opinion, 
and had never therefore been quite popular. 
The county magnates did not like the 
supreme contempt she showed for their 
opinions and prejudices, and the manner 
in which she rode, drove, walked, and 
visited just how and where she pleased. 
Then she was so young, such a girl in 
every way, and as likely as not to be romp- 
ing with her boys in the garden when a 
carriage rolled up the avenue, instead of 
sitting in state in the drawing-room to re- 
ceive visitors. 

So I was glad Mr. Tresyllion was not 
bent on staying there to give occasion for 
more talk than usually abounded. 

It is an odd thing that we spend so much 
of our lives in trying to avoid giving 
occasion for scandal — wondering what 
other people think and say of us, and yet 
neither the better nor the worse for their 
opinions, if we knew the real truth. 

Miss Kate heard from her lover every 
day, and, I believe, answered him as fre- 
quently. She was not so restless and im- 
petuous a3 she used to be. A sweet, con- 
tented happiness enfulded her, and there 
was no bitter mixed with the sweet now. 
Her nature seemed to unfold daily, and 
grow richer, fuller, deeper, more loveabl. 
in its absolute content with life. 

To see her face when a letter from him 
arrived, was a study. The shy, sweet 
droop of eyelids over the betraying eyes; 
the soft blush; the happy little smile. 
And all day she would flit from place to 
place like a sunbeam, a snatch of some 
tender love-song falling from her lips, or a 
sigh of deep and pure content stirring the 
close and dusky folds of her morning- 
gown. 

“He writes the most perfect letters, 
Jane,” she would say to me. 

*‘No doubt,” I would answer, “If a 
poet who is a lover can’t write good love- 
letters, I wonder who in the world can! ” 

Well, no need to dwell on this part of 
my story. Three months more passe, 
and the quiet content began to give place 
to a certain restlessness—and I was not at 
all surprised —when one day she asked “w 
She 
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had business to attend to, and some 
necessary shopping, 80 she said, with a little 
conscious blush. 

Of course I agreed, and we went off one 
morning, and in due time arrived at 
Grosvenor Street, where two rooms had 
been prepared for her according to her 
orders. Part of the house was still shut 
up; and she refused to have it opened, as 
she did not wish any of her fashionable 
friends to know she was in town. 

She had left her maid behind her at 
Templecombe. There was only an old 
servant to cook and see to the house— 
and myself. 

“T shan’t stay more than three or four 
days,” she said, the ficst evening we arrived, 
as I brought her some tea into the little 
library downstairs, where she had elected 
to sit and have her meals. 

Just then the front-door bell rang; and 
I answered it, smiling to myself at the 
transparency of lovers’ excuses. 

Of course, it was Mr. Tresyllion. I 
showed him into the library, and went 
downstairs to the kitchen for another cup 
and saucer. Perhaps I sighed a little 


enviously, thinking of the rapture that 
meeting upstairs held. I gave them five 


minutes before returning with the cup. 
How happy they looked! and what a 
handsome pair they made! She so small 
and dainty, with her flushed cheeks, and 
big, soft eyes that fairly danced with 
happiness, and the dusky crown of her hair, 
catching all lights and shades from fire 
and lamp; and he handsomer than ever, I 
thought, with a proud and radiant look 
upon his face, and such a world of tender 
love in his eyes that the blindest person 
might have read his secret — yes, and 
envied it. 

He remained all the evening ; and look- 
ing at Miss Kate afterwards, I began to 
wonder how elastic a space of time the 
proposed four days would be. It is never 
easy to cut short one’s delight with one’s 
own hand. 

Of course she stayed on, and week 
followed week, and still they could not 
tear themselves apart. Their love was the 
most absolute and perfect intoxication ; 
and every day only seemed to ripen and 
intensify it. 

There was the most complete and perfect 
sympathy between them—that entire 
magnetism of soul, sense, and nature which 
1s 80 rare; but which, wherever it does 
exist, exceeds all other feelings. Never one 
hour of weariness, never a shadow on 








either face, never anything but the 
tenderest comprehension, the most perfect 
companionship, the sweetness of welcome, 
the regret of parting. 

I had read of such love in books. I had 
never imagined it could exist. But there 
was no doubt it did in this case. Not that 
Miss Kate was always the same, or less 
a “Lady of Moods” than her lover had 
called her in the old days that had seemed 
so hopeless and despairing. 

Her variability was still her great charm ; 
but it was sobered now by the depth and 
force of a feeling to which her nature had 
hitherto been a stranger. 

‘'H3 actually seems to think I don’t 
love him, Jane,” she said to me one night 
as she sat before the mirror with her 
loosened hair about her, and her eyes 
looking back at her own reflection. ‘ Not 
love him; fancy that! Ah! it is only 
because I love him too much; because I 
am afraid to let him see into the fall 
depths of my heart, that I can deceive him 
so. Love him-—as if that half expresses 
what he isto me! There seems to me no 
word that can say it; no song that could 
thrill with it; nothing in music, or speech, 
that can in any way convey the feelings of 
my heart now !” 

She bent her head on her hands, and 
the veiling hair fell round her like a cloud. 
A little sob broke from her, startling and 
saddening to hear, as the outcome of those 
passionate words, 

“Tt is too much,” she cried, wildly. ‘I 
can’t bear it—sometimes. It seems wicked, 
mad, idolatrous to care so intensely for one 
faulty human being. For I don’t deceive 
myself, Jane. He is very far from perfect ; 
but then, who am I to cavil at faults ? 
Heaven knows I have my share, and more 
than my share; but when I think of him, 
when I look at him, when I hear his voice, 
when his arms hold me, it is just as if my 
heart’s ecstasy would kill me from sheer 
excess of joy, and pain, and delight, and 
fear, all mingled and all one!” 

“In that case,” I said, in my most 
matter-of-fact manner, ‘'I can only give 
you one piece of advice; get married as 
soon as ever your year of mourning has 
expired, and go abroad and live there for a 
while. Believe me, Miss Kate, there’s 
nothing like a good sober dose of matri- 
mony for curing romance, and you are 
making a hero and an idol out of a mere 
man after all. Handsome, I grant you 
—and clever, too—but only a man, Miss 
Kate; and a man is always capable of 
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inflicting the greatest amount of suffering 
upon the woman who loves him as you love 
Mr. Tresyllion.” 

“Yes,” she said, slowly, “I often think 
I love him too much. It is unwise— 
almost, I fear, unwomanly—but you re- 
member, Jane, what I once told you about 
‘letting myself go.’ I fear I have done 


that at last. It seems as if I asked and 
desired nothing more of life now. But I 
am afraid; afraid of him, of myself, of 
my own happiness, of even the shadow of 
And he—he is 


this coming separation. 
always trying now to——’ 
She stopped abruptly. Her face grew 
scarlet as she lifted it aud shook back the 
dark cloud of her hair. 
“Oh, I never meant to say it,” she 
panted. “ Jane, why do you lead me on to 


speak of him?” 

“Shall I finish the sentence, Miss 
Kate?” I asked. ‘It doesn’t need any 
great cleverness—to marry him, and at 
once, I suppose. Well—why not?” 

“Oh, Jane—I couldn’t, I couldn’t. It 
would seem so wrong, 80 forgetful, so 
—so hat-:ful of us to do such a thing.” 

* You have both begun to think of it,” I 
said, drily. ‘That is the first step. It is 
surprising how soon all the arguments will 
be ‘for’ instead of ‘ against.’ ” 

‘Oh no,” she said, with sudden resolu- 
tion. “They must be always ‘against.’ 
I am going away because I am afraid of 
listening—afraid of his entreaties and per- 
suasions,” 

“You might marry him privately,” I 
said. 

“ Are you a witch?” she cried, angrily. 
“Do you guess—do you know what he 
has been saying—every day of this last 
week }” 

“T know you are both madly in love. 
It doesn’t need much witchcraft to see 
that,” I answered, ‘and I know what men 
are, as a rule. Mr. Tresyllion is young, 
passionate, adoring. He naturally finds 
every week a month, and every month a 
year, especially if you continue to keep 
him in a state of uncertainty about your 
own feelings.” 

“ He will know them,” she said, “ some 
day—some day, when there will be no need 
of disguise or pretence. After all, Jane, 
he deserves a little punishment for his bad 





treatment of me in the past. I am still 
jealous of that woman.” 

**Oh, my dear,” I said, ‘no man is per- 
fect, and very, very few are faithful. 
Believe that, and you will save yourself a 
deal of misery.” 

‘Cruel, hard old Jane,” she said, lifting 
her sweet eyes to my face. “ But you can’t 
make me doubt him now. I am too sure, 
and too happy. Oh, Jane, Jane,” and she 
blushed suddenly over face and neck, 
“‘ what a tale his eyes tell; just as he said 
to-night : 

What’s the earth, 

With all its art, verse, music, worth, 

Compared with love—found, gained, and kept.” 

‘* Poetry,” I said, “is all very fine ; but 
real life says different. The love may be 
found and gained ; but I doubt its being 
‘kept’ for very long. One or other wearies 
—cools—forgets. Ah! my dear, I’ve seen 
so much of it—so much of it.” 

Yes,” she said, wistfully, ‘I can believe 
you have, Jane. But our love is going 
to be an exception. It has endured a 
pretty harsh ordeal. It has stood a severe 
test. For myself I know I am sure, There 
is not the faintest doubt plucking at my 
heart. I love him, Jane— heart, soul, 
sense, spirit. He is all and everything to 
me—my very, very life. To lose him now 
would be worse than death; a million 
times worse |” 

“How can you love him so, and yet 
leave him in doubt as to your feelings 3” 
I asked wonderingly. 

“TI wonder myself,” she said. ‘“ But 
perhaps the very depth and strength of my 
love prevents my showing it. I am so 
still, so quiet, that he thinks me cold. 
Well,” and she rose and shook back her 
hair, laughing the low, happy laughter of 
content, “well, Jane, he will know ail 
in good time. Ah, it will be a ‘good 
time,’ as I used to say when I was a child. 
No memory to poison our kisses; no 
doubt to chill; no foreboding to part us 
any more. I often wonder if Heaven 
will let us be so happy. For you know, 
Jane, all the famous love histories of the 
world are unhappy, and have tragic 
endings.” 

But I laughed and cheered her, and 
smiles soon replaced the tears that were 
threatening to fall. 
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sistently shouts out her destination, and 
jumps up excitedly at every stoppage 
thinking she has reached it. And the 
lady of uncertain age, who prods the 
conductor with her umbrella at all times 
and seasons, and offers her fare long 
before it is due, by way of complicating his 
calculations, and unburthening her own 
mind and purse. And the irate old 
gentleman, who always has a grievance and 
is always going to write to “ the secretary 
and complain of incivility,” as the notice of 
the company kindly suggests. Then there 
is the troublesome child, whose boots have 
such a charming faculty of acquainting 
themselves with the dresses, and coats, and 
shins on either side of “it.” I say “ it,” 
because I agree with certain rules of 
German grammar which ascribe the neuter 
gender to those sweet beings, until they 
have gained sense or knowledge sufficient 
to endow them with the privilege of sex. 
And then there is the fat passenger, who 
never has room enough, but declines to 
take the hint that payment for the double 
space, occupied so tranquilly, might suit 
the relative convenience of ‘‘the squasher” 
and ‘the squashee.” And the thin 


passenger, who drifts to the roomiest side— 


as naturally as the fat passenger to the 
most crowded—perhaps on the principle 
of “Like to like.” And the knowing 
passenger, and the ignorant passenger, who 
has not the vaguest idea that the Temple 
does not lie in the direction of an omnibus 
steadily proceeding to Kilburn, or Bromp- 
ton, and yet never thinks of asking the 
question till nearly at her journey’s end. 
And the talkative passenger, and the 
gloomy and sternly silent passenger, who 
seems to consider a remark as a personal 
affront ; and the passenger who never can 
find her purse, and persists in standing on 
the steps searching for it, and wildly clutch- 
ing at the air when the ’bus moves on, and 
is only saved by a special Providence, or— 
the conductor, from an ignominious contact 
with the muddy street, or the inviting 
pavement, These, and many other curious 
beings, are thetypesof omnibus frequenters; 
and I, being by nature and profession a 
student of human nature, had found them 
an endless source of interest and specula- 
tion as I journeyed to or from the editor’s 
“den” where I worked, and the modest 
lodging I inhabited. But never before had 
I seen any of that sex, whose idiosyncrasies 
specially delighted me, do such a thing as 
my opposite neighbour had done, namely, 
tie a knot in her handkerchief. 





I looked at her. I looked at the knot 
as she replaced the wisp of filmy cambric 
in her dainty little muff; for, despite sun- 
shine and soft winds and daffodils, no wise 
or sensible person, who had lived for any 
length of time in England, would have 
dreamt of believing the promise of that 
spring day. 

I didn’t believe it, though I had left my 
overcoat at home. But then it was shabby, 
and the sunshine was very bright. I had 
also corrected my imprudence by taking an 
umbrella with me. It was a very smart 
umbrella, and I am not betraying con- 
fidence when I say it was not mine, but 
the property of a friend to whom I was 
going to return it on my way home, pro- 
vided it did not rain. Well, as I have 
already said, I looked at the knot and at 
the maker of the knot, and puzzled as to 
why and wherefore she had made it, and 
found that the progress of speculation 
acquainted me with various facts which 
perhaps had very little to do with that 
knot, but which still were—interesting. 

For instance there were her eyes—brown, 
soft, velvety—full of unknown _possibili- 
ties. Eyes which looked as if dreams of 
the ‘‘to be” had filled with the mists of 
their own fancies those sweet, soft depths, 
And her hair, brown also, but catching 
glints of sunshine in its meshes, and framing 
in the white, smooth brow, and faintly 
tinted cheek, with just the needful tone of 
colour they required. And her lips, 
charming in repose, arched and pouting, 
and with faint suggestions of dimples on 
either side, and which one felt sure would 
look equally charming if parted in speech 
or laughter. 

But of course all this had nothing to 
do with my interest in the girl herself. 
No; as I said before, and as I distinctly 
repeat again, it was simply and entirely 
that knot in the handkerchief. 

There were not many people in the 
omnibus that morning; and one by one 
they dropped, or jumped, or stumbled out, 
until at last only she and I were left. 
She and I—and the knot. 

Oh, how I longed to ask its meaning! 
How i wished that I had been born with- 
out curiosity! How I wondered whether 
audacity or accident would befriend me so 
far as to put some question or remark into 
a deferential form of address, and thereby 
lead up gently to the subject on which I 
was speculating ! 

I grew hot and cold with dread and 
suspense, Every glance at the conductor 
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seemed to convey the ominous command, 
“stop.” Every movement of the daintily- 
gloved hand threatened the production of 
a purse and the threepence. Hers at 
resent was a threepenny fare—I had calcu- 
lated that. So was mine, I thought 
what a sweet and mysterious sympathy 
must have brought us to share the same 
conveyance and the same fare. I also 
thought how well yellow daffodils looked 
against brown plush, and that if Fate had 
been kind enough to grant me a sister, I 
should have chosen just such a type of 
maiden sweetness and purity, and—well— 
beauty, as was the knotter of that hand- 
kerchief. I thought—well, a great many 
things which I am not bound to confess ; 
but most of all I thought of that knot, 
and why it had been made. 

We were in the most crowded part of 
the Strand, and our equipage was dashing 
merrily along, when suddenly there came 
a fearful crash—a jerk that threw my 
fellow-passenger into my arms, to the 
serious detriment of her hat, and the 
daffodils. 

It was a not unusual catastrophe; the 
omnibus had come into collision with 
another omnibus, and the wheels seemed 
to have got hopelessly intermixed. There 
| was much swearing and vociferating, and 
jerking of the unwieldy vehicle, and con- 
fusion of voices, and a brief dialogue with 
a policeman, and then we got off again. 

But the accident had broken the ice; 
and my pretty companion and I exchanged 
a few words relative to the carelessness of 
omnibus-drivers before she got out. 

For she did get out at Wellington Street, 
and I sighed as I watched the graceful 
figure disappear, aud wondered if I should 
ever see it again. Strange to say, the acci- 
dent had completely driven out of my 
head the knot in the handkerchief, I, in 
turn, reached my destination, and stopped 
the conductor, and rose from my seat. As 
I moved to the door I saw something 
white lying just where my foot had been. 
I stooped and picked it up, and thrust it 
into the breast of my coat. It was her 
handkerchief—the handkerchief with the 
knot that had been puzzling me so long. 
It must have fallen from her muff when 
the omnibus collision took place, I had 
not the vaguest idea what made me snatch 
it up as if it belonged to me. I suppose I 
ought to have given it to the conductor ; 
but if that was a more honest proceeding 
than appropriating it myself, I agree with 
the Jew, who observed, of what the proverb 





terms “the best policy,” that no doubt it 
might be the best, but he thanked Heaven 
he had always been able to do without it. 

In this special instance I found myself 
quite able to “do without it;” and the 
little handkerchief, with its delicate sug- 
gestion of perfume, and its feminine puz- 
zling knot, lay near my heart all day, and 
kept me in constant remembrance of the 
pretty owner. 

Should I ever see her again? Would 
she miss the handkerchief? Would the 
loss of that mysterious knot in any way 
affect her actions ? For little things become 
sometimes powerful levers to Fate. 

I am afraid I thought of her a great 
deal, despite work and the bother and fuss 
of publishing day, for I was sub-editor 
on the staff of a popular journal, which 
modesty forbids me to name here. Litera- 
ture was, indeed, my forte, or I imagined 
it so to be. I had published three novels, 
written sundry farces and plays, and done 
a great deal of miscellaneous work that 
served to pad magazines and society 
papers. I was a long way off making my 
fortune, though, and was seriously thinking 
of emigrating to that new El Dorado—the 
Cape—where gold mines and diamond 
fields seem to be as common as black- 
beetles in a lodging-house kitchen, when I 
met the fair owner of the handkerchief, 

All that day my thoughts seemed 
obstinately bent on the desirability of at- 
taining wealth ; of having a house of one’s 
own; of the joys of domesticity, as op- 
posed to bachelorhood ; of a fair face to 
smile welcome and greeting after the day’s 
labours were ended ; of —well, really I 
cannot write half of the wild thoughts and 
fancies that flitted through my brain. 

I had never been in so strange and 
foolish a mood since my “calf days;” 
never felt my mind swaying to and fro so 
persistently over a field of romantic possi- 
bilities, conjured up by a fair face, a pair 
of soft eyes, the smile of sweet, serious 
lips. But again I repeated to myself that 
in this instance it was not the face, or the 
eyes, or the girl herself; it was only, and 
simply, and entirely that she had chosen 
to puzzle me into conjectures about that 
knot in her handkerchief. 

Work was over at last, and I was freo 
to leave office, and papers, and all the 
worries attendant on them behind, and to 
stroll home in the sweet, cool evening, in 
as leisurely a fashion as I wished. The 
spring day had kept its promise: the sky 
was clear above the dingy buildings and 
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crowded thoroughfares ; the air mild and 
sweet as the violets, and primroses, and 
daffodils, which everywhere brightened the 
street corners from flower-girls’ baskets or 
market trucks. 

Poets always speak of spring as if it was 
a joyous time, and to be taken joyously. 
Maybe that is possible when one is very 
young, or very happy. I only know that 
to me the voice of spring is full of yearning 
and regret, of sad and tender memories 
that made my vanished youth bright and 
hopeful as itself—but, untike itself, fulfilled 
no single promise. 

Perhaps never hed I felt that yearn- 
ing, and sadness, and regret, so strongly 
as on this morning of which I write, nor 
the longing for one other soul in sym- 
pathy with mine; one other life to 
share with me its dreams and visions, its 
joys and sorrows; one strong, firm hand- 
clasp of friend or love on the shifting 
sands of time; and never before had I 
known the longing die out in a passion 
of wild regrets and futile rebellion, that 
to a woman would have meant tears, 
to me, alas! only the old, weary burden 
of endurance for endurance’ sake. 


CHAPTER II, THE REASON OF THE KNOT: 


I was almost at my own door, when 
suddenly my eyes fell on something in my 
hand—the umbrella! I had promised to 
return it that evening, and the sight of it 
recalled the promise, and induced me to 
turn my footsteps in the direction of Picca- 
dilly, where lived its owner—the one in- 
dividual among my numerous acquaintances 
who really stood to me in the light of that 
much-abused word, “ friend.” 

Launcelot Crampton and I had been 
college chums together, and though fortune 
had favoured him, and deserted me, we 
had always kept up the intimacy and com- 
panionship begun in our youth. He 
was younger than myself, and possessed 
of independent means. However, that 
fact did not prevent him from utilising 
talents of no mean order. His artistic 
tastes had led him to follow painting as a 
profession; and as success is eure to be- 
friend the fortunate, who do not actually 
need it, he had the satisfaction of becoming 
popular, and of being largely sought after 
a3 a portrait-painter, by reason of one 
picture which he had exhibited three 
seasons before that spring-time of which I 
write. 

His rooms were in a street leading out 





| 


of Piccadilly, with a studio at the top of 
the house. I was admitted, and found 
him in the studio, lazily stretched on a 
divan, and smoking Turkish cigarettes, 
while he contemplated a half-finished 
picture on the easel before him. He raised 
himself on one arm as I entered, and 
greeted me with his usual bright smile of 
welcome, 

“Quite a stranger, old man,” he said. 
‘*What have you been doing with your- 
self? You've not been here for a good 
three weeks.” 

I shook hands, and gravely deposited 
the borrowed umbrella on a chair. 

“You see,” I remarked, “I have not 
forgotten to bring back your property.” 

“ Yes,” he said, “I see. Banks told me 
you had borrowed it the other day. Why 
wouldn’t you come in ¢” 

“T heard you had a sitter. I didn’t 
like to intrude.” 

Ah, yes,” he said, his face brightenirg 
into a smile of pleasure and satisfaction, 
‘so I had. There’s the portrait. What 
do you think of it?” 

I turned and glanced at the easel. To 
say I started, is to say very little. There, 
facing me, was the sweet girl-face, the 
brown, velvety eyes, the hair half dusk, 
half gold, of my friend of the hand- 
kerchief. 

“What is it? Do you know her?” 
asked Launcelot. “I dare say you do, 
though. Perhaps you’ve seen her act— 
May Dering, you know ; she’s in that 
piece at the V Theatre. She’s abso- 
lutely charming. That’s going up to the 
Academy,” he added. - “But there’s a 
good month’s work in it yet.” 

I said nothing, only stood and gazed at 
the portrait—a halflength figure; the 
dress of dead white satin, a cloak of faint 
sea-green plush, lined with exquisitely- 
tinted silk of the palest coral, just falling 
from the graceful shoulders. 

How lovely she was—how lovely! And 
now I knew her—an actress, and one al- 
ready celebrated for her grace, and beauty, 
and talent. One of the few actresses who 
was a lady, and could play a lady on the 
stage as in a modern drawing-room, with- 
out affectation, without vulgarity, without 
that drawback to most modern acting— 
burlesque of the part played. 

May Dering—I had seen her act, but at 
too great a distance to recognise the face 
that morning in the omnibus. But now 
how it all came back to me! A dim room ; 
the pathos and tragedy of a girl’s face ; 
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the tender, broken music of a voice that 
always went straight to the hearts of her 
audience. 

“Well, are you ever going to speak,” 
demanded Launcelot at last, ‘or has that 
portrait deprived you of your senses? I 
don’t wonder at it, for I’m quite gone on 
her myself. She’s every bit as charming 
as she looks, and that’s saying a good 
deal.” 

“Yes,” I said, abstractedly, and then 
turned away with sudden resolution. “It’s 
very odd,” I continued, “‘how small the 
world seems, and how one is always knock- 
ing up against people quite unexpectedly.” 

“ \ propos of what is that philosophical 
remark?” enquired Launcelot, knocking 
the ash off his cigarette, and stretching 
himself out in an attitude of lazy con- 
templation of his work, 

“A propos of Miss Dering,” I said ; and 
straightway related the omnibus incident. 

He listened with apparent interest. 

“ Well, it is singular,” he said. ‘ And 
so you've got the handkerchief? Would 
you like to return it to her in person? I'll 
give you the chance if you wish.” 

*T should not — object,” I said, 
cautiously, and trying—I hope with suc- 
cess—to make my face express nothing at 
all, and express it well. 

“Well,” laughed the lazy youth, survey- 
ing me from a vantage point of comfort, 
“TI can manage it, for I’m going to an 
affair to-night where she is to be, and I 
can take you, if you like,” 

If I like! If parched ground likes rain. 
If burning desert loves shade. If the droop- 
ing flowers like the showers of summer. If 
—well, no need to continue in this strain. I 
could make but one answer conscientiously, 
and, being conscientious, J, of course, 
made it. I agreed to call for Launcelot 
at eleven o’clock, and proceed to the festive 
gathering where my divinity of the hand- 
kerchief was to appear; and after a little 
more desultory conversation, and a good 
deal of “chaff” on the part of Crampton, 
T left the studio, and took my way to my 
own modest “ diggings,” 


Iam not a social man, and I never par- 
ticularly affect those entertainments called 
‘‘ At Homes,” where the unfortunate male 
biped has to stand in corners or on a stair- 
way for three or four mortal hours, catching 
occasional glimpses of a singer or reciter in 
the far distance—pinned in by arms and 
limbs of other suffering mortals—occasion- 
ally struggling foratepid ice, or aglassof that 





mildly poisonous beverage yclept ‘‘claret- 
cup,” until the clock “strikes the hour of 
retiring ;” and, with a sigh of relief, and a 
smile of forced politeness, you murmur over 
the hand of the equally martyred hostess, 
“Thanks for such a pleasant evening.” 

No ; I hated parties of all sorts. My chief 
dissipation was a Bohemian supper with 
some three or four kindred souls, or a visit 
to the theatre. Yet now I was making one 
of a crowd, and a considerable crowd, too, 
among a set of people I did not know in 
the least, and certainly did not care a pin 
about—and for what? Only that I might 
restore a piece of property which I could 
perfectly well have left at Crampton’s 
studio for its owner. Only that I might 
again look into the depths of those velvety 
brown orbs which, for the space of one 
spring day, had haunted me, 

Well, I dare say men have ere this gone 
to parties and entertainments for reasons 
quite as ridiculous. 

We had our names shouted up the stair- 
case, and I bowed to a stout, matronly 
person in ruby velvet and diamonds, who I 
believe was the hostess, but whose name I 
don’t know to this day. Needless to say 
I had not come to see her. 

Launcelot and I succeeded after a time 
in getting into the reception-rooms, which 
were very full, and where music was going 
on as an aid to conversation. 

My friend seemed to know every one; 
but I felt rather “ out of it,” to use a slang 
but expressive term. I glanced about with 
idle curiosity. I listened to scraps and 
ends of conversation with that vague in- 
difference born of boredom, which repre- 
sents a great deal of modern enjoyment— 
that is to say, if we may believe the tales 
in the smoking-room. 

I saw many pretty women, many lovely 
toilettes, many interesting and celebrated 
persons elbowing their way through the 
well-bred crowd, exchanging greetings, 
breaking up into groups, and generally 
behaving according to the edicts of society. 
But I saw not the one fair face I wished to 
see, and was just anathematising my folly 
in coming to such a gathering, when 
Launcelot’s voice at my elbow broke 
cheerfully on the gloomy meditations 
caused by his desertion. 

On his arm was my charming acquaint- 
ance of the morning, looking far lovelier 
even than my dreams of her, far 
lovelier, so I thought, than the portrait 
on the easel—far lovelier because of the 
flush and smile of recognition that seemed 
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to break like sunlight over her face as 
Launcelot introduced me by name. 

She held out her hand with the frankest, 
sweetest grace, 

“You are not—quite—a stranger,” she 
said, and the deep, sweet tones of her 
voice sounded to me as no strains of music, 
however beautiful, could have sounded. 

I am usually accounted a very self- 
possessed man; but I don’t know where 
my self-possession fled. If I looked as 
great a fool as I felt, I can afford to be 
sorry for myself as I felt the touch of that 
small, gloved hand, and looked back into 
the sweet and haunting eyes. 

I stammered out a question as to the 
effects of the omnibus accident, and then, 
somehow, Launcelot drifted away, and my 
courage returned, and I managed to find 
her a seat and to plunge desperately into 
some sort of conversation in the hope of 
ene her for a few moments to my- 
self. 

That handkerchief, that thrice-blessed 
handkerchief, came on the scene, I felt 


reluctant enough to part with it ; but what 
couldI do? Yet, as I gave it back, and 
saw the soft smile on her lips, a sort of 


desperate courage induced me to ask the 
question that had tormented my curious 
mind in the omnibus. 

“T suppose,” I said, boldly, “ you will 
think me very impertinent if I tell you 
that I have been puzzling my brains all 
day to fathom the meaning of this—knot ? 
When you made it this morning I was 
vainly endeavouring to conjecture a reason. 
I have seen handkerchiefs put to many 
uses, but I never saw one knotted like 
this before.” 

“Oh,” she said, with a little soft laugh, 
as she took the cambric from my hand, 
“that is easily explaincd. Have you 
really never seen any one—any woman, of 
course—tie a knot in her handkerchief ? ” 

“Never!” I affirmed stoutly. “Is it— 
usual ? ” 

T think so,” she said, demurely. ‘It is 
done as a reminder. At least, so I have heard. 
You want to remember some special thing, 
aud when you take out your handkerchief 
and see the knot, you think of it at once.” 

“How very ingenious!” I said. ‘“ Now, 
that would never have occurred to a man. 
He would either trust to memory or—a 
pocket-book. So that knot was to remind 
you of—something. Something you were 
afraid of forgetting ?” 

‘* Being an author,” she said, “I suppose 
you are privileged to express curiosity, and 





try to satisfy it. But it is an odd co- 
incidence that this little knot, which has so 
puzzled you, has something to do with— 
yourself.” 

“With me?” I echoed, vaguely, “ That 
sounds impossibly flattering.” 

‘TI do not mean it to be so,” she said, 
gravely ; ‘“‘but it really is a little odd. I 
had this morning to see about some stage 
requisites, and I thought, as I was in the 
Strand, I would get that book of yours— 
‘Story of a Life.’ I had had it from the 
library ; but I and my mother liked it 
so much that I thought I would buy it, as 
I was in the Strand this morning. The 
memory flashed into my mind as I sat in 
the omnibus, and, for fear of forgetting, as 
I had so many commissions, I made that 
knot. Was I not right when I said that 
it was a little—odd ?” 

‘TT suppose so,” I said, stupidly. My 
thoughts were in a whirl—brown plush, 
daffodils, knots, collisions, all seemed 
mixed and mingled in a string of throng- 
ing memories. ‘It seems too good to 
believe.” 

‘Why? There is nothing so very un- 
natural about the coincidence. Your books 
are popular, and deservedly so. I wish 
there were more of them, for my part— 
only three, and I have them all.” 

Was ever flattery so sweet? Was ever 
incense so potent? And yet I could only 
sit dumb and stupid there, and wonder if 
she really meant it; if she really cared for 
anything I had written, remembered any 
word I had said. 

I looked at her, at the charming pose 
she had taken, at the sweet face, the pearly 
gleams of her satin gown. I had never 
felt so strangely and strongly attracted to 
any one before; and yet even as I ac- 
knowledged the attraction, the folly of it 
came home to me with that warning of 
common-sense we so often disregard. 

“Tt is more than kind of you,” I said, 
“to tell me so flatteringa truth. To know 
that even one among a crowd of readers 
appreciates him, is an author’s best pay- 
ment.” 

‘You ought to be receiving plenty of 
such payment, then,” she said. ‘I think 
your books are widely read and universally 
liked. You write a little too much above the 
head of ordinary folk to be exactly popular ; 
but you surely call yourself successful ?” 

No,” I said, gloomily, “I do not; and 
I certainly can’t make money.” 

“Ob, money!” she said, with a pretty 
pout of the charming lips. ‘Don’t say 
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you write for that, or are sordid, or mer- 
cenary. It spoils all imagination, inspira- 
tion, romance.” 

“ Maybe so,” I said; “but it is absolutely 
necessary. I have failed to impress upon 
my tailor, or my bootmaker, or my trades- 
people, that imagination and romance 
should be fostered by long credit, and 
never roughly disturbed by demands for 
the settlement of that obnoxious document, 
‘a little account.’” 

She laughed. 

“T suppose,” she said, “that is true 
enough. How tiresome it is to want 
money, and to feel that for the mere want 
of it so much that is good and artistic has 
literally to go to the wall !” 

“You,” I said, gravely, ‘‘ have never felt 
that need, 1am sure. I hope you never 
will,” 

Our eyes met. I saw her face had grown 
sad and shadowed. In that glance, brief 
as it was, I seemed as if I had dreamt 
whole years away ; yet only awoke, as a 
dreamer awakes, to find that I had forgotten 
everything, save that the dream had been 
very sweet. 

‘How little people really know of one 
another!” she said. “ You mistake very 
much if you think I have never known 
trouble or poverty. It was that know- 
ledge which drove me to the stage four 
years ago. It was that trouble “ 

She broke off abruptly. Her face grew 
very pale ; the bouquet of daffodils in her 

hand trembled. 
{| ‘That—what?” I asked, involuntarily. 

As I followed her glance, I saw it rest 
for a moment on a man leaning against the 
door-post at some distance from where we 
were seated. A short, coarse, middle- 
aged man, with a fat, white face and thick 
lips, and scanty fair hair. I did not know 
him; but I fancied my companion did, for 
the glance spoke recognition as well as 
dislike, 

‘‘T—J hardly know what I was going to 
say,” she said, and her voice sounded to 
me tired and languid now. ‘ Perhaps that 
poverty has made women commit greater 
crimes than men ; has often, so sadly often, 
wrecked and spoilt the promise of woman- 
hood with the cruelty of a relentless fate.” 

“Strange words,” I said, involuntarily, 
“for such young lips.” 

“ Oh,” she said, passionately, “ I am not 
young; I am not ignorant. Do not think 
that. Life has been always hard to me. 
I don’t know whether it may not prove 
even harder—soon.” 





Again her eyes strayed to that coarse, 
uninteresting figure, and I could not 
restrain the impulse that bade me ask his 
name. 

“Don’t you know him?” she said. 
“ That is Lord Vereker. He is one of the 
greatest patrons of the modern drama. 
No first night is complete without his 
presence; no piece successful till it has 
received the seal of his approval.” 

“Ts he a friend of yours?” I asked, 
jealously. 

She looked at me; then half rose from 
her seat. 

“Take me down to the tea-room,” she 
said, ‘and I will tell you. At present it is 
only necessary to say that it is at Lord 
Vereker’s request your friend is painting 
my portrait, and that he—is to pay for it.” 


CHAPTER III, 
‘““THE REGION OF—PROBABILITY.” 


* Now tell me,” she said, when I had 
found her a seat in the tearoom and 
procured her what she desired, ‘“ about 
your books—about yourself. I have so 
often longed to meet you, and wondered 
what you were like, and———” 

“A mistake,” I said, as she paused. 
“All artists and authors ought to bo 
known only through their works. They 
never—or at least very rarely—come up to 
the expectations formed by those works.” 

‘Perhaps so,” she said, sipping the tea 
and looking dreamily and speculatively at 
me from over the little cup. ‘‘ But, all the 
same, one likes to have a flesh-and-blood 
acquaintance with them. Do you—lI 
hope you won't think me inquisitive, but, 
remember, you are the first real author 
I have ever met—do you think when 
people write, they put themselves into their 
work? Perhaps I don’t express it very 
clearly ; but I have so often longed to 
know when anything has touched me, or 
—or come home to me as true, if the 
writer had felt it also? If it was ex- 
perience, or sympathy, that made him say 
just the one thing that echoed my own 
feeling—brought the tears to my own eyes 
that surely must have been very near his 
own ?” 

“T understand what you mean,” I said. 
“T can, of course, only answer from my 
own personal experience. I could not 
describe a situation if I did not also 
feel myself—temporarily—in that situation 
—suffering the pain, or suspense, or joy, 
or fear described.” 
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“Ah,” she said, eagerly, “that is just 
what I feel when acting. Iam not myself. 
I am only the part I am playing. I forget 
everything—everything but that. I think,” 
she added, rather mournfully, “that is 
the only time I am really happy.” 

“You like your profession, of course?” 
I said, as I took the cup from her hand 
and put it on the table beside us. 

‘Yes, dearly. Otherwise I could not 
follow it. I always think of a sentence I 
read somewhere, not very long ago: 
‘None can give more than is in them.’ I 
think it is so true.” 

“Yes,” I said, gravely, “it is. But I 
fancy plenty of people pretend to a great 
deal more than is ‘in’ them.” 

“Do you go much into society?” she 
asked, suddenly. ‘I have never met you 
anywhere before.” 

“T dare say not,” I said, grimly. “I 


am not a social person at all, and go out 
very little. I only came here to-night——” 
“Yes?” she said, as I broke off abruptly. 
“ To return your handkerchief.” 
She looked at me; her face seemed to 
have lost its brightness, and colour, and 
grown cold and worn. 


“You might,” she said, slowly, ‘have 
given it to Mr. Crampton.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “It is one of the 
remarkable things of life to look back on 
what one ‘ might have done,’ and speculate 
on the results that would have followed.” 

‘*‘ And you remembered me ; you thought 
about me?” she went on dreamily, as she 
pulled the petals of the daffodils with 
nervous fingers, 

“Yes; I did both, Do you wonder at 
it?” 

“Very much. Because you seem so 
sensible—so—so different to most of the 
men I have met.” 

“Miss Dering,” I said, “ your flattery is 
very sweet ; but don’t you think it is also a 
little—dangerous ?” 

‘“No,” she said, abruptly. ‘We have 
not been conventional at all. When I said 
you were sensible, I meant it. Surely, for 
once in a way, one may speak truth without 
fear of being misjudged.” 

“Tf it is truth,” I said, “I am more 
than repaid for the pain you gave me a 
few moments ago. You were right when 
you said, we had not been conventional. 
Somehow, I feel as if I never could be— 
with you.” 

“But how,” she asked, “did I pain 

ou?” 

“ You will think me a great fool, ”I said. 





“ But did you mean anything—anything 
special—when you spokeof Lord Vereker?” 

A slow, hot flush crept up to the delicate 
throat and face; her eyes remained cast 
down. 

“If I said—yes ?” 

For just a second or two my heart felt 
the quick, sharp stab of an answered dread. 
Of course it must be that. He admired 
her; he wished to marry her. Could I 
blame him? Could I blame her? Had 
she not spoken of poverty, struggle, effort ? 
She so fair, so young, so formed to charm, 
and attract, and delight! Why should she 
not accept the gifts of fortune when they 
were offered her? And yet when I looked at 
her fair young beauty and thought of him— 
that satyr with his pale, fat face, and 
sensual lips, and bloodshot eyes—a thrill 
of disgust ran through me. 

Oh, why was I not rich? Why had I 
not gold mines and diamond mines, and— 
well, a few more of the good things of this 
world to throw at her feet? Why—— 

Her voice broke the spell of silence once 
more. ‘How absorbed you are! Of 
what are you thinking ?” 

I rose somewhat abruptly. ‘Miss 
Dering,” I said, “I am not a lady’s man, 
and not used to the ways of society, or, 
perhaps, I should succeed better in con- 
vincing you that I had no feelings of any 
sort whatever. As it is, I can only say 
that, if I interpret your words aright, and 
if, in your youth and beauty, you are about 
to sacrifice yourself as so many of your sex 
do to a marriage that has only the advan- 
tage of wealth and position, I—I am 
too honest to offer congratulations. I can 
only say I am—sorry—for you.” 

She looked up. The colour had left her 
face again, Her eyes were dim, and 
shadowed by regrets that might—or might 
not—be real. Heaven forbid I should 
attempt to say. 

“You cannot be more sorry for me,” 
she said, in a low, stifled voice, ‘than Iam 
for myself.” 


I walked home that night under the 
clear, spring sky, railing against fate, 
against life, against the chance that had 
led me that morning to interest myself in 
so simple and senseless a thing as a knot 
in a woman’s handkerchief. To think that 
so small a thing should have power to 
alter the whole quiet tenor of a man’s 
life ! 

Only that morning we had been 
strangers. That morning ; and now—should 
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I ever see a spring day dawn, or catch the 
4 colour of daffodils, without a vision of a 
fair girl’s face, and two eyes, brown, sad, 
j soft as velvet, looking back to me, and 
seeming in silent eloquence to echo what 
the lips murmured with so pathetic a hope- 
lessness ? 

“You cannot be more sorry for me than 
I am for myself.” 

It was all so strange, so foolish, so in- 
explicable ; but, nevertheless, it was all as 
true as the pain at my heart, and the 
ceaseless memory that haunted me. She 
would marry Lord Vereker for his money. 
She would leave the stage. She would 
never again seem to me the vision of pure 
and innocent maidenhood, with the light 
and glory of the spring-time in her dream- 
ing eyes, that I had idealised into a living 
poem, 

It was all over—a brief dream, a passing 
fancy—and I had it out with myself under 
the quiet stars as I paced to and fro the 
Embankment, instead of going home to 
bed in a rational and becoming manner. 
Whatever there had been of romance, and 
poetry, and passion in my calm and un- 
demonstrative nature she had brought to 
life, as suddenly, as strangely as the spring 
buds open at the first warm touch of 
sunlight, 

It was useless to say that I knew nothing 
of her; that she might be capricious, 
j mercenary, illogical, vain; that even if she 
had been free, nothing could have come of 
our acquaintance! Quite, quite useless. 
If such sensible ideas could root out the 
illogical senselessness of a man’s or 
woman’s love-dream, how different life 
would be ! 

There was nothing for it but to fight the 
battle out with myself, and then bow to 
the inevitable. I should not be likely to 
see her again ; and, after all, was there not 
always the world before me? What was 
to prevent me seeking change, excitement, 
fortune, where and when I pleased ? 

Before I went home in the chill freshness 
of the dawn, even as I lingered to gaz3 on 
the tints of the daffodil sky, my mind was 
} made up. I would leave England, as I 
had so long talked of doing ; new scenes, 
new life, hazard and enterprise would soon 
knock sorrow and dreams out of my head. 
Life for me henceforth should be less 
imaginative, and become a thing of prose 
and facts, and hard work, and labour. I 
would tell no one, not even Launcelot. 
But, all the same, I resolved that ere a 
week had passed over my head, I should 





have shaken the dust of my native land 
from off my feet, and set sail for the new 
El Dorado, about which men were going 
mad from day to day! 


If I were writing a fairy-tale, how easy 
it would be to describe the beneficent 
efforts of the genius of good fortune 
on my behalf; for I snppose it will 
seem rather like a fairy-tale to say that 
at the venerable age of thirty - five, 
and in less than twelve months’ time 
from the date of my leaving England, I 
was returning there with a fortune such as 
my wildest dreams had never pictured as 
a possible possession, achieved by my own 
personal efforts, and won by an extra- 
ordinary run of luck. 

Having won it, the craving to return to 
the old land became too strong to be re- 
sisted. Ihad received or sought no news of 
any one there since I had left it; but now, 
as the murky skies and murky seas 
heralded its near approach, a strange 
feeling of longing and regret came over me. 

I thought of the old life ; the drudgery 
of the editor’s office; the Bohemian suppers; 
the discussions of work, and abuse of 
critics; the daily task of cudgelling one’s 
brains for something that might at least 
appear novel ; of Launcelot Crampton and 
his artistic tastes ; of—of many things that 
most assuredly had nothing at all to do 
with one persistent, irritating little 
memory that would try and intrude itself, 
and was simply and entirely nothing more 
sensible or important than—a knot in a 
handkerchief. 

“ She is married long ago, of course,” I 
said to myself, with a natural suggestion of 
a more irrevocable knot, tied, no doubt, by 
Bishops or Deans, or some such high digni- 
taries, iong ere this. 

Married long ago. Was that my sigh, 
or the faint breath of the air on my cheek ? 
Strange that I had not yet forgotten; 
strange that twelve hard, toilful months 
had not been able to wipe out the record 
of one brief spring day ! 


I was in London once more, gazing at 
familiar streets with that odd sense of un- 
familiarity produced by absence and travel. 
In London, in the most luxurious of 
hotels, and enjoying the most luxuriously 
simple of repasts; in London, with the 
dear, friendly face of the ‘“ Times” before 
my own, and the columns of foreign, and 
home, and social, and political news invit- 
ing my erratic attention. 
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Why did I, after all these months, turn 
suddenly to the theatrical column; and 
why, among all theatres and all pieces pro- 
duced or revived, did there suddenly start 
out and confront me the name of one piece, 
and of one actress ? 

Answer me, scoffers at fate; for, indeed, 
I cannot answer for myself. 

Neither can I give any clear or coherent 
account of rushing off to such a theatre 
and securing a front stall, and of si‘ting 
dazed and breathless, waiting for tne 
envious curtain to rise and assure me 
I had not dreamt. That May Dering 
was May Dering still, not Lady Vereker, 
not martyred and sold for money or 
money’s worth. Still my brown - eyed 
divinity, with the pure, sweet face and 
tender smile that, Heaven knows, had 
haunted my memory long, and long 
enough ! 

She saw me, and, little vain as I am, 
that momentary falter of voice, that flash 
of surprise and welcome in the brown eyes 
spoke eloquently enough to mine. 

How long it seemed till the piece was 
over ; how much longer till the public had 
wearied of calling and recalling her ; how 
much longer before she appeared at the 
stage-door, with a grim and elderly maiden 
as chaperon, and, seeing me, told the cab 
that waited for her to follow slowly for s 
few yards, and gave me the blessed privi- 
lege of walking thus beside her, and 
learning she was still free. 

And then I begged permission to call 
on the morrow, and put her into the 
cab and held her small, soft hand for 
one exquisite moment. And as I took 
my own way back to the hotel, I knew I 
envied no man on the face of the whole 
wide earth, for my darling’s brown eyes 
had spoken a truth too sweet to whisper in 
these pages—a truth I would have faced a 
hundred deaths to hear, but which I might 
live to ask and listen to, ere the sweet 
spring-time had passed again into the 
sadness of the young year’s yesterday. 





THE LAST TRANSFORMATION 
SCENE OF THE SEASON. 
By C. L. PIRKIS. 


THE Professor rose majestically from his 
chair. 5 

“ Don’t talk tome about the guidance of 
your senses,” he said, severely; ‘“ you 
should guide them, not they you. If 





I had my way, I would halve the senses 
of nine-tenths of mankind, and then people 
would have more than they could manage. 
Five senses to feed one brain! In nine 
cases out of ten the brain is swamped, not 
fed by them. It is like giving a man a 
team to drive before he has learnt to 
manage a pair!” 

I had jumped out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. In the earlier part of the evening 
I had convoyed a party, consisting of uncle, 
aunt, and country cousins, to the pantc- 
mime—the last performance of the season. 
Then I had crept away to enjoy a quiet 
cigarette over my evening paper before the 
conclusion of the performance compelled 
me to take my place as host at the head of 
the supper-table, and, lo, this terrible Pro- 
fessor had swooped down upon me, and, 
without any provocation on my part, had 
stepped into his professorial chair, and 
cigarette and evening paper together had 
had to make their obeisance to him. 

This bevy of country relatives had been, 
if the phrase be allowed, hanging over my 
head for the past three years: ever since, 
in fact, tidings had reached my native 
village, in Wiltshire, that I was achieving 
fame and fortune for myself in London, as 
an electrician. 

From that time, my relatives had appeared 
determined not to lose sight of me; and, 
from time to time, had revived my waning 
recollection of them by a series of cha- 
racteristic presents. 

I should add that a delicately-conveyed 
intimation, that not one of them had ever 
visited the metropolis or ‘‘ seen the sights,” 
had more than once accompanied their 
presents. 

I kept my relatives at bay for nearly 
three years; then I succumbed. “ Better 
take the draught at a gulp, and be done 
with it,” I said to myself. SolI hired a 
suite of rooms at “The Grand,” and in- 
vited them one and all to be my guests in 
town for a week. 

That was a hard-working week. I used 
to go to bed at nights more worn out than 
ever I had been in the early days of my 
office work. Not so my relatives. They 
showed themselves as impervious to fatigue 
as the wheels of the cabs which carried 
them through the London streets—I used 
to put them into cabs whenever it was pos- 
sible, I found they attracted too much 
attention when allowed to go at large. I 
took a week’s entire holiday on purpose to 
keep my eye on them; abandoned my 
rooms over my office, and took possession 
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of apartments adjoining theirs at the hotel. 
To tell the truth, I was rather afraid to trust 
them out of my sight, lest they might get 
into mischief ; so, from morning till night, 
I danced attendance on their heels. On 
the first day after their arrival we did the 
National Gallery, Guildhall, St. Paul’s, 
Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, winding up with high tea and the 
theatre. From henceforth, high tea and 
the play afterwards grew to be an inatitu- 
tion. Work as hard as we might all day 
at the sights, my relatives were always 
fresh and ready at night for the theatre- 
going. 

An odd party we must have looked, as 
we skimmed crossings or hailed cabs in the 
intervals between underground railway 
travelling. Uncle Septimus in drab 
gaiters, with broad-brimmed hat pushed 
back from his forehead, as a rule headed 
our party. He was horribly near-sighted, 
and, being over fourteen stone in weight, 
I was in a constant tremor lest he 
might walk over somebody. Dick, aged 
seventeen, moon-faced and open-mouthed, 
stragzied about anywhere —I told him 
to give himself up to the police if he 
were “lost.” Ruth was so small and so 
quiet, I scarcely gave her a thought ; she 
never seemed to get into anybody’s way 
—that was her chief charm to my mind. I 
think Aunt Ju was, perhaps, the most em- 
barrassing of the party. She had a trick 
of stopping in front of the chemists’ shops 
to look at the drugs they had on view, and, 
if the survey were satisfactory, she would 
go inside, where, sometimes, she would be 
more embarrassing still. But Aunt Pen 
was unquestionably the most attractive. 

“T made up my mind that your relatives 
shouldn’t disgrace you among your smart 
London friends, Edmund,” she said, as she 
stood in the middle of the big platform at 
Waterlco Station, “so I ransacked my 
wardrobe, and you see the result, my dear.” 

Yes, I saw the result, not a doubt, and 
so did other people. Twelve colours, I’m 
confident, came together in her toilette ; 
and as for the cut of her garments—well, 
I could not have realised even Wiltshire 
milliners perpetrating such atrocities in the 
shape of bonnet and cloak, if I had not 
seen them. 

Personally, I had no objection to her 
standing still in by-streets to look in at 
shop-windows, but I confess to having 
the very strongest objection to her habit 
of persistently backing off the kerb into 
the very middle of a crowded roadway 








to get a view of a church-clock in order to 
set her watch. She was tall, and stout, 
and it generally took me and a policeman 
to bring her back. She would always 
mildly remonstrate with us both when 
safely landed on the pavement. 

‘‘Now, how am I to keep my watch 
exact to a minute, unless I regulate it 
daily?” she would say, standing still to 
say it. “If I were in Wiltshire, I should 
have the clock over the Squire’s stables. 
But there’s not one in all that big hotel to 
be depended on, and you know I keep you 
all true to a minute.” 

Yes, not a doubt she did. Whether her 
watch wound her up, or she wound up her 
watch, I never felt quite sure; but, 
certainly, it was thanks to her unflaggiag 
energy that the “lions of London” saw so 
much of me that week, and my personal 
friends so little. 

There were two friends, however, who 
refused to have their claims set on one 
side by those of my relatives. Those two 
were a widow and her daughter, with 
whom of late I had grown to be on very 
intimate terms. Now, although the 
mother was styled plain Mrs. Jolliffe, 
the daughter was known as Mademoiselle 
Claire Léclair; this, for the all-sufficient 
reason that she was studying for the stage, 
and was shortly to make her début at a 
leading theatre. 

Mademoiselle Claire was a beautiful girl. 
She had big blue eyes, a mountain of 
golden hair, and the pinkest and most 
delicate of complexions. She delighted in 
wonderful costumes of sea-green tint, and 
greatly affected black velvet Rubens hats, 
with ostrich-feathers a yard long. As might 
be imagined, she had many admirers, and 
in view of the brilliant professional career 
which no doubt lay before her, my 
masculine friends were in the habit of 
telling me that I was a lucky fellow to 
have made, beforehand, such progress in 
the young lady’s favour. 

Claire and I were on very easy, con- 
fidential terms; she would talk quite 
frankly to me of herself, and her hopes, 
and her prospects. She was not going on 
the stage for a living merely—‘ Oh no, but 
because she wished to enter her protest 
against the too prevalent idea that the 
theatrical profession was not one that a 
lady by birth and education could adopt.” 
It may be remarked, in passing, that her 
mother’s pronunciation of the English 
tongue occasionally left something to be 
desired, a fact for which Claire readily 
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enough accounted by the circumstance that 
Mrs. Jolliffe’s parentage was semi-foreign, 
her mother having been Cingalese, and 
her father Irish, Be that as it may, 
Claire was my divinity in those days, and 
my offerings at her shrine made an item in 
my yearly income. 

This, however, did not trouble me; my 
balance at my bankers’ was good, and I 
considered myself amply repaid for any 
amount of lavish expenditure by the 
friendly little notes of thanks which, some- 
times three or four times a week, the post- 
man brought me, and by the pleasant little 
evenings which Claire and I—always with 
Mrs. Jolliffe as a decorous third — were 
wont to pass at a theatre or other public 
place of amusement. 

Claire had a clever, sharp tongue, and a 
knack of hitting off people’s peculiarities 
which was very diverting. I dare say, if 
her eyes had not been so soft and brilliant, 
and her mouth drawn into such pretty 
curves when she made her witty speeches, 
I might have detected a spice of ill-nature 
in them. As for instance, when she heard 
of the arrival of my country relatives, and 
begged that I would secure front seats in 
the dress-circle at the theatre on every pos- 
sible occasion, so that she might get a good 
look at them from the stalls. And also, 
when after introduction to them at her 
own request, she whispered into my ear 
with her large eyes fixed full on little 
Ruth: “She looks like one of those gutta- 
percha toys one buys for babies, which are 
warranted to squeak, and which never do 
squeak,” 

As it was, however, all her speeches 
passed muster with me, and all her requests 
were law to me. And when, on the last 
day of my relatives’ stay in town, she sent 
me one of her tiny notes, saying that she 
was dull and wanted diverting, and hoped 
that I wouldallow her and her mother to join 
the farewell supper, which she knew I was 
giving that night, I sent back immediately 
a delighted invitation, although I knew 
perfectly well what manner of diversion 
she expected the family party would 
afford. 

As I sank into a comfortable chair beside 
the bright fire, which the coldest and most 
frost-biting of springs rendered a necessity, 
I found my thoughts running not on my 
warm-hearted, if somewhat eccentric, 
relatives, but simply on Claire, and Claire 
only. My evening paper lay unopened by 
my side, although I knew it contained the 
latest account of a colossal electric-car just 





started in Philadelphia. I took out a 
pencil and note-book, and commenced 
making a close calculation of my yearly 
income—at what rate it was increasing, 
and whether its sum total warranted me 
in taking to myself so expensive a luxury 
in shape of a wife as Mademoiselle Claire. 

“ Electricity is the power of the day,” I 
said to myself. ‘“ Those shares in the new 
company are bound to——” But at this 
moment a waiter entered the room, and 
informed me that a gentleman wished to 
see me. On the card which he presented 
was inscribed : 


Proressor OTTo VON BERGMANN, 
Saint Neot’s College, 
Boston. 


I knew what lay before me now. This 
Professor was a man well known in both 
hemispheres as a metaphysician, moral 
philosopher, psychologist, and I don’t know 
what beside. He was German by birth, 
English by education, American by adop- 
tion, and held a chair at the Boston 
College, which had conferred on me an 
honorary degree for the impetus which I 
had given to the study of electricity in 
certain quarters, 

I looked at the waiter and groaned. 
The appearance of that waiter is distinctly 
impressed on my memory from certain cir- 
cumstances which followed. He was asmall 
man, about four feet ten inches or so in 
height ; at any rate, as he fronted me, his 
head was very little above mine as I sat. 
That head was crowned with the crispest 
and curliest of red hair, parted down the 
middle into two distinct wings. His 
features were nondescript, and I have for- 
gotten them, but his height and his hair 
are stereotyped on my brain. 

He saw my consternation. 

“ He’s a quiet-locking gentleman, sir,” 
he began, in a friendly tone. 

And then he had to stand on one side 
and let the “quiet-looking gentleman” 
pass, for the Professor had followed his 
card upstairs to my room. 

He was a tall, bony man, with a stoop 
—his head preceded his legs into the room 
by about a quarter of a yard; that head was 
not bald as so learned a Professor’s ought to 
be, but was covered with straight, greyish 
hair ; his nose was aquiline, his chin clean- 
shaven ; his eyes I could not see, for they 
were hidden behind blue glasses, His voice 
was mellifiuous, yes, I’ll admit that, when 
he addressed me ; my heart sank not at the 
manner, but at the matter of his speech. 
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He expressed his delight at shaking 
hands with a man with whom he had so 
many interests in common. 

Those four last words struck a note of 
alarm. I bowed—slightly, not cordially 
—to express my appreciation at the implied 
compliment. I solemnly assert I did no- 
thing else. Yet, before five minutes were 
over our heads, we were in the “ very 
thick of it”; that is to say, he was deliver- 
ing an animated oration on such light 
matters as perception, vision, incorporeity, 
with occasional side-glances at other equally 
frivolous topics, while I sat a mute and 
subjugated listener. 

I tried what stolid taciturnity would do ; 
he broke off blandly to inform me that my 
attention was most complimentary, and 
made him “ warm to his subject.” Next I 
rang the bell, and ordered wine to be 
brought. He declined all refreshment ; he 
then divided his subject into two parts, and 
went on more serenely than ever. I tried 


what a compliment would do; told him 
I heartily endorsed his views on subjective 
consciousness, and considered that he had 
expressed them in truly masterly fashion. 
Upon this he bowed most affably, said he 
had never enjoyed a conversation 80 


much before, divided the second half of 
his subject into three parts, and proceeded 
to take them in their order. 

Then I resigned myself to my fate, 
knowing that my experience of the 
moment had been that of many men 
before me, 

I looked at the clock which faced me on 
a bracket against the wall; an hour and a 
half must elapse before I could hope to 
hear the country boots of my relatives, 
or Mademoiselle Claire’s light step mount- 
ing the stairs. I leaned back in my chair. 
“He'll fill that hour and a half easily 
roa I said to myself; and fill it he 

i 

Towards the end of the second half-hour 
I grew horribly sleepy. I found myself 
beginning to sit very upright in my chair, 
blinking hard at the Professor. 

If it had not beer for that wretched 
drowsiness, I don’t think I should have 
been idiotic enough to attempt anything in 
the shape of the mildest of demurs to his 
views. As it was, what I did say escaped 
me unawares, and I had to take the 
consequences. 

Floating dimly into my sleepy brain 
came the fag-end of one of his sentences. 
He was quoting his authorities—a long 
list of names of learned men who, he said, 





were the “lights of the century,” and he 
bid me thank Heaven for their guidance ; 
for, without them, thought and science 
would have come to a dead-lock. 

I looked up at him with half-closed eyes, 
and said I dared say they were wonderful 
men, but I preferred to thank Heaven 
for the guidance of my senses. 

Then it was that he had risen majesti- 
cally from his chair, and had poured the 
vials of his wrath upon my head. 

“ The guidance of your senses,” he had 
repeated, severely. “If I had my way, I 
would halve the senses of nine-tenths of 
mankind, and then people would have more 
than they could manage. Five senses to 
feed one brain! It is like giving a man 
a team to drive before he has learnt to 
manage a pair.” 

And then he took off his spectacles and 
looked at me. 

I hadn’t seen his eyes before, and to this 
day I am ignorant of what colour they are ; 
but, nevertheless, as they glittered at me 
unsheltered by glasses, 1 was conscious of 
a queer sensation down my backbone—a 
rigid sort of feeling, as if ossification 
were setting in. 

I fought against the feeling. As a matter 
of fact, I was beginning to get exasperated. 
After playing the part of patient listener 
for so long, it was a little too bad to be 
“sat upon” in this way, as if I were an 
ignorant, self-opinionated schoolboy. 

I looked up at him and said superciliously, 
as if that settled the question : 

‘Ah, now you are bringing an indict- 
ment against Nature.” 

‘She has indicted herself,” he replied, 
severely still, “by her attempt to repair 
the mischief she has wrought through 
bestowing too many channels of supply to 
one centre. Do you know that there 
isn’t a human eye in creation that hasn’t a 
blind spot in it?” 

I began to see the mischief I had 
wrought, and endeavoured to repair it. 
Although I knew nothing whatever of the 
physiology of the eye, I agreed with him 
that there wasn’t a human eye in creation 
that hadn’t a blind spot in it. 

The Professor went on: 

‘“‘ Nature, by putting those blind spots in 
the eye, as good as says: ‘See, I have 
given those foolish creatures more senses 
than they can manage; I will take as 
much as I can away, and I will begin with 
the sense that works hardest—sight.’” 

He paused, as if expecting me to 
contradict him. 
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“ Never again,” I said to myself. 

So he went on once more : 

‘* But, alas, for her attempt at reparation | 
Structural difficulties stood in her way. 
If the blind spots had fallen where they 
ought in the axis of the eye, a blank space 
—for which, no doubt, many of us would 
have had cause to thank Heaven—would 
always have existed in the centre of the 
field of vision. As it is, the blind spots in 
either eye do not correspond when the 
eyes are directed to one object ; and hence 
the blank which one eye would present 
is filled up by the other. You do not 
follow me. I will illustrate my meaning.” 

I assured him hurriedly that I followed 
him perfectly ; that necessity for illustra- 
tion did not exist; that I could recapitulate 
word for word every sentence of the “ con- 
versation.” I did not like to say oration, 
for fear of giving renewed offence. 

Allin vain. The Professor took up the 


sheet of paper on which I had been making 
the estimate of my yearly income, then 
drew from his pocket a stylograph. With 
this he proceeded to make two small round 
dots about four inches apart. 

“The guidance of the senses, indeed ! ” 


I could hear him muttering as he did so. 
“It is a truism to say: If the eye saw less 
we should see more,” 

He came close to me with the paper in 
his hand, and once more I was conscious 
of a queer sensation along my spine, which 
seemed now to reach to the back of my 
eyeballs, 

“You are very sleepy, I can see,” he 
said, fixing his hard, glittering eye full on 
mine ; ‘ but, if you’ll be good enough to do 
exactly as I tell you, you'll find out pre- 
cisely where the blind spots in your eye 
are situated. Hold this paper close to your 
eyes—so ; close one eye, fix the other 
firmly on one black spot—so. Now I will 
move the paper slowly backwards and for- 
wards. Now, tell me—the black spot on 
which your eye was fixed has vanished, is 
it not so?” 

I looked up at him. 

“Vanished? No; it seems to have 
multiplied its: f by ten, that’s all.” 

He smiled—sardonically, I thought. 

“We'll repeat the experiment with the 
other eye,” he said, calmly. 

And I submitted, for my will seemed 

one. 

When the paper had once more been 
moved slowly backwards and forwards 
before my other eye, he repeated the 
question : 





“ Has the black spot vanished ?”; 

And, looking up at him as before, 'I 
replied : 

“ Vanished # 
itself by twenty.” 

This was speaking weli within the mark, 
for now, as I let my eyes rove round the 
room, black spots seemed swarming in all 
directions. Only for one moment, how- 
ever ; the next, they seemed to have con- 
solidated into two only, one of which 
fronted either eye. 

I rubbed my eyes vigorously. 

“ Ah, you're sleepy,” said the Professor, 
still at my elbow. “T’'ll say good night. 
I’ve enjoyed my conversation with you 
immensely. At some other time I shall 
be delighted to renew it. Good night.’ 

I jumped from my chair with alacrity 
to say my good-bye to him ; but the black 
spots rose with me, and, though I could 
see the long legs and coat-tails of the 
Professor vanishing through the doorway, 
head he had none, 

Well, he was gone at any rate—a little 
hurriedly, perhaps—but still he was gone, 
and that was something to thank Heaven 
for. But he had left his black spots 
behind him ; or, at least, one of them, for 
now the two seemed to have consolidated 
into one, and there it was, dancing as fan- 
tastically as ever before my eyeballs. And 
again I proceeded to apply vigorous friction 
to them. 

All in vain, however. Then I closed 
my eyes for a few minutes, and opened 
them suddenly, to see what that would do. 
It did just exactly nothing, for, as I opened 
them, there was that hateful black spot 
exactly fronting them as before, or, per- 
haps, blank space would be the more 
correct term to use now, for, somehow, 
the blackness and roundness seemed to 
have gone out of the spot, and, instead, it 
appeared to be a distinct blank space in 
the centre of my field of vision. 

I looked up at the clock on the opposite 
wall. Yes, there was its black marble 
case clearly enough defined; there, also, 
the inner gilt rim which framed the dial. 
But where was its face? A round blank 
marked out to my vision where I believed 
it to be. 

I felt dazed. Was I awake? Was I in 
my right senses? I asked myself. What 
black arts had that wretch been practising 
on me? Had he hypnotised me, and was 
I even now under the dominion of his 
will? And then with a start of terror I 
recollected that in the course of his lengthy 


No; it has multiplied 
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oration he had more than once mentioned 
Dr. Charcot by name, and certain of his 
experiments in Paris, at which he— the 
Professor—had been present. 

At that moment ominous sounds of 
movement in the lower part of the house 
informed me that my relatives had re- 
turned, and would shortly be upon me. 

“Tf I tell them the truth, they'll say it’s 
champagne, and if I don’t tell them the 
truth, they’ll say it’s champagne, for I feel 
like an idiot, and I’ve no doubt I shall act 
like one,” I said to myself, miserably. 

The sounds of footsteps came nearer. 
With them came also the sound of Made- 
moiselle Claire’s rippling laugh, and Uncle 
Septimus’s guffaw in response, so I con- 
cluded that Mademoiselle Claire and her 
mother must have arrived at the hotel 
door at the same moment as my returning 
relatives. 

I tried to comfort myself with the 
thought that my eyesight might return as 
suddenly as it had left me. Then I pulled 
myself together, and, like a lunatic in the 
first stage of his disease, I resolved to do 
my best to hide my malady. I walked— 
very erect, I’m sure, but also very un- 
steadily—into the adjoining room, where 
supper had been laid, thinking it better to 
recelve my guests with as little ceremony 
as possible. 

I may mention that the doorway I made 
for, appeared to my vision destitute of 
lintel, and that, as I entered the supper- 
room, the gaselier over the supper-table 
seemed to poise in mid-air. 

My guests had evidently returned in a 
lively frame of mind, and appeared to be 
all talking at once as they entered the 
room. I shook hands with every hand 
that came near mine, and, I dare say, with 
some twice over, for already I felt in a 
whirl as to who was who of that merry 
party, not one of whom, to my vision, 
owned to an entire head. 

“Seat yourselves at once. Pray don’t 
stand on ceremony. I’m sure you must alli 
be starving,” I said, heartily, feeling how 
utterly incapable I was of according pre- 
cedence to any one of that bewildering 
company. 

“So far, so good,” I said to myself, as I 
sank into my chair at the head of the 
table. “TI can only hope that they have 
sorted themselves all right.” 

I turned my head to my right hand, 
The chair there seemed filled with an 
expanse of crimson silk fastened with 
enormous green buttons. Adown these 





flowed yellow satin strings, which I had 
no doubt were cap-strings, although my 
vision failed me before the cap was reached. 

“ Aunt Pen; that’s all right,” I thought. 
And presently, the winding up of a watch, 
and the remark that she “ wished to good- 
ness the clocks in London could be made 
to keep right time,” told me that Aunt 
Pen it was. 

Where was Uncle Septimus? The chair 
at my left hand seemed filled with grey silk 
in very straight folds, from out which ex- 
tended two small, round arms, with dimpled 
wrists and slender fingers. In addition, I 
could catch a glimpse of a round white 
throat and pretty, dimpled chin ; but there 
my vision ceased. 

At the foot of the table, however, a wide 
expanse of shirt-front and waistcoat, cul- 
minating in an enormous white tie and 
double chin, caught my eye, and seemed to 
announce the presence of Uncle Septimus. 

His hearty voice, making itself heard 
above every other, assured me of the 
fact. 

“T told you, Edmund, when we came 
in—but you didn’t seem to hear me—that 
we had come upon a friend of yours at the 
foot of the stairs, and had persuaded him 
to join us at supper. I told him you’d be 
delighted to see him,” 

So I should, not a doubt, or anybody 
else, for the matter of that; but which 
was he, where was he seated ? 

“Tf I ask, they'll say it’s champagne ; 
and if I don’t ask, and make an idiot of 
myself, they'll say it’s champagne,” I 
thought. 

I looked carefully along both sides of the 
table. On Uncle Septimus’s right hand a 
chair-full of black velvet smothered in jet 
beads seemed to proclaim Mrs. Jolliffe’s 
presence; on his right hand a drab satin, 
primly trimmed with drab lace, seemed to 
demand Aunt Ju’s prim, drab-complexioned 
face as a fit corollary. Next to Mrs. Jolliffe, 
a black waistcoat and coloured tie an- 
nounced a masculine presence, an announce- 
ment repeated in precisely similar fashion 
on Aunt Ju’s left hand. 

At random, I bowed to the latter black 
waistcoat and coloured tie, and informed 
its owner that I was delighted to see him, 
and was ashamed of myself for not having 
recognised him as he came in. 

Upon which cousin Dick’s voice replied : 

“Thank you, Edmund, I’m sure you 
are; but don’t apologise. You shook 
hands with me three times when I came 
in,” 
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I felt every head at that table turned 
towards me, 

‘‘For severe headache, like yours, 
Edmund,” said Aunt Ju, in an acidulated 
tone, “I recommend a strong dose of nux 
the last thing at night, and another the 
first thing the next morning. It is 
better than any amount of seltzer or 
soda.” 

And following this came a long, low 
laugh from where a sea-green “creation,” 
in satin and tulle, and dazzling white 
shoulders, proclaimed that Claire was 
seated, 

The laugh, lacking its usual accompani- 
ment of brilliant eyes and flash of pretty 
teeth, somehow did not sound so musical 
as its wont, 

Dick sat on one side of her; on the 
other was the little figure in grey, who sat 
on my left hand. 

A very soft voice presently came from 
out those grey draperies, and evidently 
with the wish to divert attention from my 
blunder, said : 

“Cousin Edmund, I wish you could have 
seen the transformation scene to-night, it 
was lovely.” 

I recognised the speaker immediately, 
but I had no idea, till that moment, that 
Ruth had such a pretty voice, no, nor such 
pretty arms and hands either! ‘She 
little thinks what a transformation scene I 
am looking at at the present moment,” I 
thought, as I ran my eye along the ranks of 
my faceless guests. 

I say faceless, not headless, because at 
certain angles I could get bewildering 
glimpses of the upper parts of their heads ; 
at least where the coiffure was high, as was 
Claire’s mountain of golden hair, and Aunt 
Ju’s assertive speckly—aigrette, I think 
she called it. Where, on the contrary, the 
visage gained in breadth what the coiffure 
lacked in height, as with Uncle Septimus 
and Aunt Pen, I could get a glimpse of 
full-sized ears, or frilled lace lappets re- 
spectively, But no effort on my part could 
succeed in obtaining a view of more than 
this, dodge my head, or eyes, as I might. 

All words are powerless to describe the 
odd series of sensations that swept over me 
as I sat there surrounded by guests, re- 
presented to my mind only by tulle or satin, 
shirt-front or waistcoat as the case might be. 

In view of the appetites of my relatives, 
| I had ordered supper to be served “ a la 
Russe.” A man at a table behind me 
carved the dishes, so I was spared all 
embarrassments on that score, I dared 





not attempt to eat, however, being fearful 
lest my hands might not find their way to 
my mouth. So I leaned back in my chair 
watching food disappearing in all directions, 
but seeing never one of the mouths to 
which the hands conveyed it in such 
regular succession that one could almost 
have beaten time to them. 

After all, and looking back to that 
memorable evening, I think one of the most 
bewildering of the many bewildering sensa- 
tions I experienced was caused by the small 
waiter, whose head only just surmounted 
those of the men and women on whom 
he waited. Those two wings of red hair 
and a third of an inch of forehead was all 
that I could see flitting in and out between 
the shoulders of my guests, for his body 
was hidden from mo by the said shoulders, 
and his face, like the others, was a blank 
to me. I could not realise that that 
mysterious object was part of a man. 
I grew almost to believe that it was 
some bird of ill omen flitting in and 
out restlessly, till it saw opportunity to 
pounce upon something. When he suddenly 
hovered over my shoulders saying, * Cham- 
pagne, sir?” I gave a terrific start, and a 
“No” that went off like a cracker. 

Aunt Ju’s speckly aigrette pointed 
straight at me. ‘ For the nerves, Edmund,” 
she said, from the other end of the table, 
‘‘ Gelseminum is better than quinine—does 
not leave behind the dreadful buzzing in 
the ear that quinine does.” And then 
Claire’s laugh was heard again. 

The side of the table at which Claire 
was seated was far noisier than the other 
side, which accommodated the matrons— 
Aunt Pen and Mrs. Jolliffe—and the 
“friend” brought in by Uncle Septimus, 
whose face was still a mystery to me. 
The matrons, I think, must have been 
very hungry, for they scarcely spoke a 
word, and as for my “ friend,” I vow that, 
except to say “pass the salt, please,” he 
never opened his lips. 

On the other side of the table, however, 
all seemed fun and light talk. Claire ap- 
peared to be “diverted” to her heart’s 
content, and Ruth and Dick suffered ac- 
cordingly. She asked Ruth for the name 
of her dressmaker in Wiltshire, took out 
a pencil and wrote it down—she was 
wanting dinner-dresses, she said, and her 
milliner in Bond Street was not satis- 
factory. Then she turned to Dick, told 
him his collars were not high enough by 
a quarter of an inch, that flowered silk 
ties were “the thing” to wear at theatres 
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now ; bet him a dozen pairs of gloves that 
he could not spell her name correctly, and 
when he left out the accent over the e in 
Léclair, told him he had lost, wrote down 
her name and address, the size and colour 
of the gloves she wanted, and desired him 
to be sure and get them before he started 
for Wiltshire on the following day. 

Now this was not exceptional conduct 
on Claire’s part. Scores of times I had 
heard talk such as this flow from her lips ; 
but it had never jarred upon me before as 
itdid now. Never before, too, had her voice 
sounded so harsh and rasping, her laugh so 
unmusical. I found it difficult to realise 
the large, liquid eyes that laughed with 
the lips, the pretty, curved corners of the 
mouth that uttered such ill-bred phrases, 

Uncle Septimus’s voice suddenly roused 
me, 
‘‘Edmund,” he said, ‘it is our last night 
in town. I want to thank you heartily for 
the pleasant holiday you’ve given us. I’ve 
seen a lot, yes; but, I don’t think, quite 
what I expected to see. I’m near-sighted 
—very—and when I stood with you, 
Edmund, outside St. Paul’s Cathedral, I 
never saw the cupola and cross, No, my 
eye never got so far——” 

“ Poor old gentleman, some one should 
have lent him a telescope,” murmured 
Claire. 

My uncle did not hear her. 

“No, I haven’t seen the cupola and 
cross; but I saw something else—some- 
thing, Edmund, which I think you Lon- 
donersa, possibly, are so used to that it 
doesn’t strike you as it does us country- 
folk. I mean the pinched, haggard faces 
of the men and women * 

“ And the children,” put in Ruth, softly. 

“Right, Ruth; and the children who 
throng the crowded thoroughfares round 
St. Paul’s, And I said to myself: * Poor 
souls, poor souls, over-worked, under-paid, 
thriving neither in body nor soul. I would 
to Heaven I could take some of you back 
with me to the green fields, and make you 
see sights grander even than a grand 
cathedral aun 

He broke off for a moment. In that 
moment I found it difficult to realise that 











the broad, jovial features which I was ac- 
customed to call Uncle Septimus’s really | 
belonged to the man to whom I was listening | 
now. In their stead I could picture my | 
dead father’s pale face and thoughtful eyes. | 

ven in my uncle’s voice, now, I seemed 
to hear the echo of my father’s when he 
said to me, the last time he and I ever 





met, “Edmund, you'll get to the front, 
not a doubt; but don’t forget those who 
lag behind !” 

Uncle Septimus went on: 

“So also at the pantomime, to-night, I 
don’t think I saw one quarter of what 
other people there saw. No, as it hap- 
pened, just outside the theatre, a man 
came up to me and said, in a whisper, 
‘For Heaven’s sake, give me a copper, sir, 
I’m starving, and I’m trying to keep my 
wife honest.’ One did not need to look 
twice at the man, to see that he was 
speaking the truth, I’ve seen starved, 
hunted dogs with much such a look as he 
had in his eyes. I questioned him as to 
his occupation in life, and he told me 
that he had been a ‘super’ at one of the 
theatres, that he had been paid off a week 
ago, and, though he had tried hard, could 
get work nowhere. I gave him all the 
silver I had in my purse, and—well, I 
shall see him again. But when I got 
inside the theatre, somehow I didn’t seem 
to see the smart dresses and the spangles ; 
no, I seemed only to see the pitiful faces 
of the men and women 2 

‘‘And the children,” again interrupted 
Rath. 

“Right, Ruth, and the children who 
wear the smart dresses and spangles, and 
kept wondering what they would all be 
doing when the pantomime came to an 
end, and their occupation was gone. And 
when the transformation scene took place, 
and every one was saying how lovely it 
was, I didn’t even see it, because—be- 
cause——” Here my uncle’s voice gave 
way, he paused a moment, then finished 
allin a hurry. ‘ Well, because—I’m very 
short-sighted, you know.” 

“Ah,” said a voice which seemed 
strangely familiar to me, ‘ you saw more 
than other people, because you saw less ; 
that was it.” 

It was the voice of my stranger-guest. 
I knew him now; he was that wretched 
Professor who had been practising his black 
arts on me, and he had been sitting here at 
table, as my guest, enjoying my misery. 

‘Where is he? Let me get at him!” | 
I cried, wildly. 

I jumped to my feet; all my guests 
rose also, in dire confusion. I made one 
desperate plunge among the empty chairs, 
only, however, to find myself clasping 
Uncle Septimus’s portly shoulders in a 
tight embrace. 





I know that Ruth tells the story in a 
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totally different fashion. Her statement 
is that, on their return from the panto- 
mime, they found me fast asleep in my 
chair, and Professor von Bergmann’s card 
on a table beside me ; that Uncle Septimus 
caught his foot in the hearthrug, overset 
the fire-irons, and forthwith began a series 
of apologies for his short-sightedness. 
Upon this, she says, I jumped to my feet 
and seized him by the shoulders, crying, 
‘Where is he? Let me get at him!” 

I always let Ruth tell her story to the 
end, and then I ask her, if hers be the true 
version of the events of that memorable 
evening, how does she account for the fact 
that, from that day forward, Claire and I 
have never set eyes on each other ; while 
she and I have comfortably settled down 
as husband and wife ? 

But, for this question, Ruth never ap- 
pears to have any answer ready. 





MARGUERITES, MARGUERITES! 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER I, 


It was a half-holiday, the usual Thurs- 
day’s half-holiday, in the Technical School 
for Girls, at Grand Ville-sur-Loire; and 
the large, bare building was deserted. 
Mademoiselle Blanc, the somewhat rigid, 
yet coquettish middle-aged directress, 
seizing the opportunity of wearing her new 
Parisian bonnet and mantle, had taken a 
fiacre and set out on a round of visits. 

Mariette, the good-natured, giggling 
maid-of-all-work, who, with a very small 
proportion of brains, contrived to get 
through the work of three ordinary do- 
mestics, had slipped out for a couple of 
hours’ gossip and flirtation. 

No one was left in the big, silent house 
but poor little Marguerite, the resident 
under-teacher, and the cat, who had three 
kittens, to keep her company, and the 
perpetual excitement of the sparrows to 
amuse her. 

So cunning were the birds, that Minette 
stood no more chance of catching one than 
of jumping to the moon. The tantalising 
prospect charmed nevertheless, and could 
she have been made to understand that 
throughout her entire career no sparrow 
should become her prey, she would have 
been the most miserable cat alive. 

The weather was bright and inspiriting. 
It would be difficult surely to feel low- 
spirited on the first real spring day ; difficult 





also to stay within doors, unless they we e 
barred and bolted. 

Why, then, was not eighteen-years-old 
Marguerite abroad? Nothing in the 
shape of a duty kept her at home. A 
young governess, accustomed to walk about 
alone, might ramble in the suburban 
meadows without comment. She would 
be sure to find pupils and eomrades there. 
Why did she linger? For half an hour she 
had sauntered from one empty class-room 
to another, in a mind of wistful indecision. 
The sunshine and the thought of the 
daisies made her long to be in the fields ; 
her hat, parasol, and basket were ready. 
Yet she looked at the clock, as if counting 
the minutes, and lingered on. 

“The postman must be very late, or 
have I let him pass?” mused Marguerite. 
“Then there is no letter for me. Pierre 
has not written by this mail ; something is 
wrong.” 

That monthly letter from her cousin 
Pierre was the only event in the girl’s even 
life. To the imagination of the orphan— 
portionless and dependent on her own exer- 
tions for bread—the dim figure of the young 
naval officer represented a tower of strength 
—a haven against all future ills. Neither 
Pierre nor Marguerite knew exactly how 
the compact had been brought about ; but 
it was an understood thing between the 
pair, that, some day, they were to be 
married. Nothing, to be called love-mak- 
ing, had ever taken place either by word 
of mouth or on paper. They had not met 
since childhood. But Pierre seemed the 
natural protector of his only uncle’s only 
child. Perhaps a chivalrous sentiment, a 
sense of obligation, actuated him in thus 
acting the part of a protector. Marguerite, 
for her part, loved him; loved nothing else, 
she said to herself. 

With a little sigh, and a half inclination 
to weep, at last she pat on her hat and 
went downstairs. Yes, it was good to be 
holiday-making on sucha day. She would 
not waste a whole Thursday afternoon in 
vain regrets. 

Through the glittering streets she 
hastened, then, leaving the grand old cathe- 
dral behind, she turned towards the quays, 
with their noble avenues, palaces of rich 
ship-owners, and crowded masts, from which 
stream flags of all nations. 

There is this peculiarity about Grand 
Ville-sur-Loire, that the forest and 
river have reached the very heart of the 
city, and between bustling wharves and 
shady boulevards—haunt of loungers— 
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runs the railway, lending still more anima- 
tion to the scene. Beyond, far as the eye 
can reach, flows the Loire, its broad blue 
surface broken by many a green islet. All 
is here—the freshness of the woods, the 
stir of a great seaport, the calm beauty of 
a river. 

Many a little steamer plied between 
quay and suburb ; omnibuses rattled along 
the strect in the same direction ; the rail- 
way also set down passengers at the 
extremity of the town. 

But Marguerite trudged on contentedly. 
She could not have walking enough on a 
Thursday’s half-holiday, and the sight of 
the ships always delighted her. It recalled 
her sailor. Past market- gardens and 
orchards she hastened, till at last the 
meadows were reached, and the ox-eyed 
daisies, Daisies, daisies everywhere. She 
might have supposed them a precious, 
marketable crop, from the myriads of large 
gold and silver stars. Precious, indeed, 


they were; but in no marketable sense. 
Money could not buy such delights as the 
ox-eyed daisies gave now. The meadows 
were alive with merry voices, for Marguerite 
had been forestalled hours before. 

Eager as the rest, Marguerite was soon 


ankle-deep in flowering grasses and daisies. 
With flushed cheeks, and lips parted in a 
smile, she first cut off the finest flower- 
heads for the adornment of Mademoiselle 
Blanc’s drawing-room ; then she gathered 
promiscuously for herself, and, seeking a 
sheltered nook, proceeded to wreathe her 
hat. The daisy was her namesake and 
favourite flower. Not the rose itself was 
gearer to her, Thus occupied, and 
childishly intent upon the task, she took 
no heed of a man’s voice calling her 
name. 

‘“‘Marguerites, marguerites!” cried the 
intruder ; but not till he was quite near, 
and repeated the words standing opposite 
to her, did Marguerite look up. 

“ Marguerites, marguerites!” he repeated, 
looking from the pretty flower-weaver to 
the spoils in her lap. 

“Monsieur le Professeur!” exclaimed 
the girl, starting to her feet with a blush, 
and letting all her treasures fall to the 
ground, 

Was it not beneath the dignity of an 
under-teacher to trim her hat with wild 
flowers, after the manner of a child ? 

“Monsieur Vincent!” she ejaculated, 
much as if his appearance in such a place 
were phenomenal. Nothing, on the 
contrary, was more natural. The hard- 


worked Professor welcomed his weekly 
holiday with the zeal of his youngest pupil. 
To-day, the sunshine and the daisies made 
the middle-aged, at times discouraged, 
mathematical master feel ten years 
younger. 

“Monsieur Vincent, and why not?” 
he said, smiling, at the same time putting 
his hand in his pocket and eyeing her a 
little mysteriously. ‘‘ But, to tell you the 
truth, Mademoiselle Marguerite, I have 
been running after you. See how heated 
I am!” His right hand still fambled in 
his outer pocket. ‘The fact is,” he added, 
‘‘ hardly had you quitted the house when 
I happened to be passing by and met a 
great, a very great friend of yours. Guess 
what he gave me for you?” 

That sea-letter, arriving so regularly, 
was no secret to the orphan’s protectors 
and well-wishers. Mademoiselle Blanc, 
Monsieur Vincent, daily lecturer in 
geometry, and one or two others, all knew 
what this little Marguerite’s future was to 
be. The pale, slender girl, beautiful by 
reason of her large, dark, pathetic eyes, 
was a general favourite, and all wished a 
joyous sequel to these foolish dreams. 

The Professor would occasionally venture 
upon a little jest, if the monthly missive 
failed to appear; would predict Pierre’s 
forthcoming marriage with some dusky 
beauty of the South Sea Islands, and tease 
her by a dozen stories in point. 

“Tt was the postman, You have my 
letter!” she cried, with cheeks aflame, and 
glistening eyes. ‘Ob, I feel sure you have 
my letter!” 

‘What will you give mo forit? All 
those daisies?” he asked, as he slowly pro- 
duced the treasure. 

Yes; it had come, the accustomed ship- 
letter ; and, as she fondly persuaded her- 
self, bulkier than usual. Her face became 
radiant. Without heeding the playful 
query, without so much as a word of thanks 
to the kind bearer, she caught the joy-gift 
from his hands, and leaving hat, daisies, 
and parasol by his side, hid herself in a 
little copse close by, there to devour her 
lover’s letter. 


CHAPTER II, 


THE Professor watched these movements 
smiling, not without impatience. He had 
no desire to spend the whole afternoon in 
the meadow ; he had, indeed, projected a 
ten miles’ walk across country. But she 





had evidently left him in charge of her 
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belongings. It would not be polite, it 
would not be friendly to abandon them; 
whilst, to intrude upon her solitude at such 
a moment, was quite out of the question. 
So, resigning himself to the situation, he 
took off his straw hat, manipulated a 
cigarette, produced the “Journal des 
Débats,” and began to read. 

He was an ardent politician, and the 
state of public affairs just then was absorb- 
ing ; yet, somehow, he found his thoughts 
apt to wander. Finally, the journal was 
thrown aside, and a second cigarette twisted 
into proper shape. 

“What a long time that litile girl is 
over the reading of her letter, and what a 
foolish business is the writing of love- 
letters!” mused the Professor, not to-day 
in his happiest, most contented mood. The 
spring made him feel old, and he yearned 
to feel young. It was not so very long 
since he had seen his fortieth birthday. 
He was really in his prime; yet a gulf 
seemed to separate him from that joyous 
girl in the copse. 

Then his thoughts went back to another 
spring day—many and many a year ago— 
a day on which he had felt buoyant and 
youthful as Marguerite herself. The hopes 
that had made him in love with life then, 
the rapturous looking forward, the ineffable 
trust, these were dead as last year’s leaves. 
No sun could resuscitate them. Would 
this be her fate also: such fond illusion, 
such painful awakening to the truth ? 

Had the heart prophecies of the early 
days come true he should not now be 
sitting there, a lonely, unloved, loveless 
man, a solitary unit in the great human 
family ; an individuality without close- 
knit ties and fireside sympathies. Family 
life would have been his, perhaps the 
clinging love of children, the unspeakable 
looking-forward of fatherhood. 

But why spend time in thinking of these 
things? He enjoyed the respect of his 
townsfolk, an honourable position, the 
friendship of estimable men and women, 
a considerable amount of well-being, im- 
munity from care. Was not that a portion 
far above his deserts ; enviable in the eyes 
of many 3 

* But this little girl is past all bearing 
with,” he said to himself at last; and 
springing from his feet, still unwilling to 
break upon her solitude, he repeated : 
“ Marguerites, marguerites ! ” 

Growing more impatient, and, if the truth 
must be confessed, just a trifle out of temper, 
he again shouted her name, and again with- 





outsuccess. Really he could not help it, he 
must disturb her now; the first spring 
holiday of the year was half wasted already. 
Collecting the scattered objects, and carrying 
his armful as best he could, dropping now 
her hat, now the bunch of flowers, now 
the basket, and stooping to pick each up 
with a little exclamation of annoyance, 
after several halts, he reached Marguerite’s 
shady covert, 

But on the threshold of the little glade, 
set round with hazel-trees and eglantine, 
he drew back in astonishment. Instead of 
springing forward to meet him, blushing, 
tearful with joy, Marguerite lay on the 
ground in a passion of grief, her face 
buried in her hands, sobs choking her 
utterance, whilst scattered to the winds, 
tossed hither and thither, were the several 
sheets of that eagerly longed-for, rapturously- 
received ship-letter. 

The conviction immediately flashed 
across the Professor’s mind. His playful 
prediction was then verified. Marguerite’s 
dream-lover had played her false ! 

He threw down his burdens, and was at 
her side in a moment. 

Come,” he said, very kindly, but un- 
able, for the life of him, to regard the 
matter in a tragic light, “come. Has our 
little Marguerite no moral courage? Is 
she a child, to break her heart over a lost 
toy 3” 

Her first impulse was to rise, and hide 
the scattered sheets from his sight, to keep 
her terrible secret; but a sense of over- 
weening desolation, an unutterable craving 
for sympathy, got the better of timidity and 
reserve. And Monsieur Vincent had ever 
been her kindest friend. She felt sure 
that he would respect her confidences. 

Withdrawing one hand from her burn- 
ing, tear-wet eyes, she pointed to the 
papers. 

‘‘ Read, read!” she murmured, still weep- 
ing bitterly. 

Now, if there was one task above all 
others wearisome to the poor Professor, it 
was the reading of closely-written manu- 
script. His eyesight had been much tried, } 
and was no longer so good as it might be. 
He felt daily and hourly the necessity of 
economising that most precious possession. 
The young sailor’s letter consisted of three 
sheets of note-paper, of extra size; the 
smal), crabbed writing covered each page. 
To peruse such an epistle from beginning 
to end would occupy at least half an kour 
—another precious half-hour of his fast- 
waning holiday! Marguerite had ever 
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interested him. But he was a hard-worked 
man, a lover of the country, condemned to 
sedentary occupations. Even for Margue- 
rite’s sake he did not feel inclined to sacrifice 
his ten miles’ walk. 

‘‘T will read your letter another time, 
this very evening,” he replied, putting the 
sheets together. ‘ You and I, Marguerite, 
do not get a holiday every day. Let us 
enjoy it when we cav, in spite of little 
rebuffs.” 

‘‘ Read, read !” she cried, more passion- 
ately than before. ‘I shall never enjoy 
anything again. My life is spoiled; my 
heart broken.” 

“That is surely going too far, whatever 
may have happened. Come, my child, 
listen to a reasonable word. Be guided. 
Let us talk as we continue our stroll.” 

* Read, if youcare for me at all; do read 
what Pierre has written,” she pleaded in a 
desperate voice. 

In order to soothe her, he took out his 
spectacles and glanced at one page after 
another. Judged froma man’s standpoint, 
from the standpoint of older and more 
experienced women also, the young sailor’s 
conduct was hardly to be called blame- 
worthy. 


He wrote in a straightforward, manly, 


respectful strain. The indefinite engage- 
ment had now gone on for many years, he 
said, and might go on for many more. 
Meantime, he saw no prospect of revisiting 
home ; none whatever of promotion, which, 
in his case, meant the possibility of 
marriage. He had long felt it a duty first 
to her, then to himself, to break off a com- 
pact entered upon almost in childhood, 
His life was that of a rover; even if they 
knew each other well and the fondest 
attachment existed between them, he had 
no right to bind her to such a destiny. 
His cousin Marguerite was then free. 
Heaven grant that she might be loved and 
happy ! 

Such was the substance of the letter, 
gathered by the impatient Professor in 
about five minutes; Marguerite watching 
his face as he read. Without a word he 
very coolly folded the sheets, replaced them 
in their envelope, and handed it to her. 

“Oh! is it not heartless, cowardly, 
cruel? If only I were a man and could 
meet him in duel!” she said. “ * Margue- 
rite,’ he begins, ‘dear, my very dear 
Marguerite” How happy I was when I 
began to read, never dreaming of what 
would follow! And now he loves some- 
body else—I am sure of it— he would not 








have cast me off else; and I am all alone 
in the world. I belong to nobody.” 

That childish outburst melted the Pro- 
fessor at last. He forgot his contemplated 
walk; his impatience, even touch of ill- 
temper, vanished in a moment. Carried 
away by a sudden impulse, bent only on 
comforting his favourite, wholly dis- 
concerted by the pathos of those large, 
beautiful eyes, he now raised the weeping 
girl and kissed her on the brow. 

“Nay,” he said, ‘‘you belong to your 
friends who love you, Marguerite. You 
belong to me!” 

No sooner was the deed done, those 
fond, foolish words uttered, than the 
Professor realised his dilemma, He had 
gone too far to draw back. The lover- 
like kiss, the still more lover-like speech, 
were irrevocable. Not only was his half- 
holiday forfeited, but something far more 
serious, his liberty. 

But instead of being overcome by this 
conviction, however, he found himself grow- 
ing bolder and bolder. It all became clear 
to him, his interest in the under-teacher, 
his readiness to afford her little pleasures, 
the alacrity with which he had followed 
her this afternoon. He owned now that 
only Pierre’s image, Pierre’s ship-letter had 
prevented him from speaking out before. 
Pierre was a phantom lover; but he loved 
her indeed. 

‘You cannot care for me as he did—as 
I thought he did,” sighed Marguerite, ‘I 
am a mere child in your eyes. You kissed 
me just now because I seem a child to you.” 

“ Listen, Marguerite,” he said. “If you 
will dry your eyes and come with me, I 
will tell you my own story—much such a 
story as yours. You will understand then 
that I do not regard you as the little 
Marguerite of old. I, too, belong to no- 
body. Why should we not belong to each 
other?” 

And at last the Professor did set off for 
his holiday walk; but Marguerite with 
him, Marguerite’s little hand within his 
arm, as they threaded the country lanes ; 
he telling her of his early life, and the 
disappointment that had clouded it. -She 
forgot her own sorrows in sympathising 
with his; she was drawn from a world of 
unresilities to facts; from the dream-love 
beyond the sea to the true, sturdy friend 
at hand. <A very long walk it was; and 
many a halt they mude, now listening to 
the thrush and the blackcap, now gather- 
ing wild flowers and cowslips. He felt the 
yearned-for sense of youthfuiness come 
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back: she was conscious of a newer, better 
wisdom since yesterday. That spring 


holiday, spoiled as they first thought for 
both, was to be the beginning of the true 
spring-tide of life, the first awakening to a 
pure, strong, and tender love ! 





SYBIL GRANTS ROMANCE. 
By MARIA L. JENKIN. 


CHAPTER I, THE ARRIVAL 


Just a little knot of rose-red wild 
cyclamen-blooms. 

They were lying in an opened piece of 
tissue-paper ; and the paper lay resting on 
a girl’s lap. Her fingers played lovingly 
with the warm-hued, fragile flowers, and 
she smiled. While she was smiling the 
oddest thing happened—two shining tears 
ran over and down her cheeks; one of 
them fell prosafcally on to the tissue-paper, 
making a momentary pool, and was 
absorbed. 

Tho girl grew rosy ; a little flush, as of 
anger, awoke in her eyes; surely her grief 
was of the sort typitied by that rapidly 
absorbed tear ? 

She twisted up her cyclamen-blooms, 
but ehe did not throw them away 
heedlessly. They went carefully into a 
box, and the girl, ruffling her fingers 
through her brown hair, went to the open 
lattice-window, and leaned her arms on 
the ledge. 

A sweet, summer-smiling country was 
before her. An old vicarage garden, an 
older church, then a shining river and 
green hills far and away. 

The sun was lowering, but he was scorch- 
ing, too ; it was an August afternoon—the 
time when poetry becomes the most luscious 
of prose, and one’s very soul exists in a 
land where it “is always afternoon.” 


Another, but as hot a sun was shining, 
and a younger month was reigning — 
April. 

j Ay, but an April grand and glorious. 

With the dust of the roads of La Cava 
reaching up to its proverbial height, and 
whitening coats, and hats, and boots, and 
even making the brown-skinned children, 
who tumbled about the horses’ feet, dust- 
coloured. 

An hour ago a train had come in; and 
the big, fashionable hotel was settling 
down, in the energetic southern way, to 
its business of entertaining uigh upon a 





score of fresh visitors—Roman residents, 
who were turning tourists for a spei:. 

After them had come the biggest and 
shabbiest carriage of all the hackney- 
carriages of La Cava. It had nothing to 
say to the new hotel; loftily turned its 
shabby old back upon it, and, amidst a 
very whirlwind of dust-clouds that itself 
had created, turned round away from the 
main road up the Via Santa Serafina. 

The Via Santa Serafina was the town end 
of a country road; and the townish end 
of it was passed in no time, and the country 
road was reached, with its dirty white way 
and its dirty white walls with the long- 
armed cactus growth atop. The sun had 
been so hot for a week or two, that lizards 
were lazily dragging their pointed tails in 
and out of the wall-crevices. 

The lumbering old carriage turned in at 
the gateway of the Hétel Swizzera, Ad- 
visedly do we write gateway instead of 
gate, for the old iron gate had not been 
used within the memory of man; in fact, 
it swung back on an untended mass of 
cactus and myrtle, saved from total pros- 
tration by one hinge instead of two. 

The broad steps of the “Swizzera” 
showed at once a portly, brown-haired, 
smiling padrona. She had been born in 
Switzerland, but had, when a pretty 
chambermaid, married an Italian. She 
had never been back to the Alps, and took 
Vesuvius for her King, and the mountains 
of Calabria as a quite satisfactory com- 
pensation for Alpine glories. She was 
sixty now, and had a fame as being the 
best padrona of the best really Italian 
hotel in all southern Italy. It need not 
be said that Fusco, her husband, was 
secondary ; still, 2 man is useful, he can 
see to the carriages, and mules, and asses 
the forestieri want. 

Now to catalogue the arrivals by the big 
carriage. They were Mr. and Mrs. Mason, 
from Bedford, their son, John Mason, law- 
student, their two daughters, Ida and 
Bridget, also their niece, Sybil Grant from 
Long Wootton, Surrey. 

There was no particular history attaching 
to any one of the party. The Masons 
were wealthy folk who had wintered in 
Rome. Sybil was their guest, and John, 
their son, was taking a month’s holiday, 
feeling himself entitled thereto because he 
had accomplished the fact of passing an 
examination. 

An hour after the arrival a huge bell was 
heard ringing. That meant dinner, Ther, 
advancing from opposite doors, from the 
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sunlit, untidy garden, running down a 
broad old staircase open to the courtyard, 
and the balcony of entrance, there might 
be seen the gathering of motley folk from 
the far ends of the earth. 

This gallery, or balcony of entrance, was 
broad and long; one cannot make com- 
parisons between things so unlike, and yet 
it took the place at the “ Swizzera” of what 
one would call the hall of an English house. 

Mariancia, a buxom country wench, was 
ringing the bell, another stood servant-like 
at the door of the dining-room. Both 
were uncapped, and their black hair was 
plaited voluminously and fringed alarm- 
ingly to their very eyebrows ; Giacomo, a 
third servitor, stood by the side of ’Cesca. 

The Signora Fusco herself bowed and 
stood to introduce the new-comers to the 
dining-room. 

“ How funny!” Ida whispered. 

“What a room!” was Bridget’s reply. 

The napery was white as snow, but 
coarse, and the servants—just the three 
we have named ; the girls in their short 
skirts and their bright-hued kerchiefs on 
their shoulders, with their big silver ear- 
rings in their ears, and the strings of glass 
beads round their brown throats. 

But the dinner—perfection; and the 
coffee, in the little blue cups, to finish up 
with—better than perfection ! 

Some Italian gentlemen were at one end, 
evidently the guests of an old velvet- 
capped Cavaliere, who might have been the 
father of the province, so patriarchal did 
he look, and so courtly was his bow as he 
entered and gave his greeting, ‘‘ Signore.” 

A week went by. 

The Masons drove about. They went 
to Salerno and Pcestum; they went to 
Amalfi; the young ones walked and 
wandered among the vineyards and orange 
gardens, Ida sketched, and then would 
have ’Cesca sit to her, 

’Cesca was very pretty, and she had 
already sat to two artists, real artists ; so 
in her heart of hearts she felt a bit lofty 
and gracious in turning model for the 
signorina, who was not making her nearly 
as handsome as the Signor Americano had 

one, 

_ “The Signor Americano !” ’Cesea cried, 
jumping up from her pose against’ the 
wooden railings of the balcony. 

All the world was out of sight, and Ida 
had ’Cesea all to herself. She had got in 
the girl’s head, and she was painting in 
the orange bough which sent the sharp 
shadows on ’Cesca’s white sleeves. 


“Bother!” Ida was angry with her 
model; shy at the advent of the artist, 
who must pass her to get to the kitchen 
where the padrona was to be found, angry 
and rebellious at criticism, which she 
hated. “I cannot paint any more, to-day,” 
she cried. “The shadows are all too 
sharp. Come earlier to-morrow.” 

“ Si, signorina, si! Bat—the padrona?” 

’Cesca preened herself as the tall youn 
American passed, and studiously avoide 
the smallest glance at his rival artist or 
her canvas. 

“Tl manage the padrona.” If Ida 
Mason did not appreciate criticism, far less 
did she like to be ignored. Was that 
American an incipient Raffaelle, that he 
should ignore a sister of the brush ? 


CHAPTER II, THE RIDE, 


IpA then betook herself to the bed- 
room—huge, and opening on to a terrace 
as big as the below-stairs balcony—which 
she shared with Sybil. 

Sybil was out, of course. Sybil always 
was out. But Bridget, sitting in the 
shadow which the old house cast on its 
own terrace, was writing a letter—Bridget 
had special letters which must get posted 
on special days, 

* Another American!” Ida declared, 
‘and an artist to boot.” 

“And he has been giving you a lesson?” 

Bridget looked up. The pleasure of her 
letter was in her eyes, and her words, 
which might have had a sting in them, 
were made sweet, 

“Not at all. That is a pleasure to 
!come ; he ignored me!” 

New voices were heard coming along 
the hidden road—laughing voices. In 
three minutes the old garden was a very 
garden of girls, with only John Mason for 
guardian. 

Four were American girls, the fifth was 
Sybil Grant. She, careless that she was, 
took off her big straw hat as she walked up 
round the laurels and myrtles, and fanned 
herself. A basket of violets, and anemones, 
and red cyclamen from the woods hung in 
one hand ; the spring midday blazed hot, 
but it exhaled the sweet scent of violets 
and fresh green things. 

“Are you mad, Syb? You'll be getting a 
sunstroke,” Ida cried, leaning over the 
balustrade of the terrace, her own head 
sheltered by a huge scarlet umbrella, 

“Not I.” 





And the big bell ended everything in the 
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way of talking, for the midday meal was 
ready. 

The “Signor Americano ” — otherwise 
Martin B. Slater, of Boston—sat next to 
Sybil), and when he appeared was greeted 
by some half-dozen folks as an old friend. 

The old Cavaliere di San Recucci poured 
forth a glad, warm welcome, and, as once 
again his two compatriots were visiting 
him, turned in his graceful old-gentle- 
manliness and introduced them. 

One was “Il Conte Castello,” the 
other, ‘‘My Nephew Cesare.” 

Somehow—perhaps by the brotherhood 
of the English tongue—the English and 
Americans had made a daily clique. Here 
was another American, and an irresistible 
link with two young Italians. 

« And we'll keep to our plan,” Patience 
Markham, a New Englander, said. “ Mr. 
Slater,” she cried, “ we'll be invading the 
monks of Corpo la Cava this afternoon. 
Will you come? Donkeys are at a pre- 
mium. Demetrio declares he has to pay 
lire uncountable, for he has not enough of 
his own for us all.” 

“Certainly I will go. Where is 


Demetrio? ’Cesca, where is Demetrio?” 
“ Ah, signor, do I follow Demetrio when 


he works? Giacomo—seek.” 

’Cesca was imperious. 

There was the planning of a ride, and 
by three o’clock such a string of donkeys 
as filed away from the ‘‘ Swizzera” was not 
often seen even in donkey-riding La Cava. 

Along the winding, dusty road, with the 
grey greenery of olives, and dusted cactus 
hedges, with the high, cloudless, blue sky 
above, with the heat-befilmed distance of 
blue mountains around. Then the road 
roughened, and great boulders came strew- 
ing the wild luxuriance of foliaged bank, 
and hollows, and so-called path. 

Next, the grand, mysterious turnings of 
a ravine hid one rider from another, then 
brought quaint and curious groupings of 
folks together—a donkey with four feet on 
a few inches of rock, a donkey with four 
feet straddled over widest space in a gasp- 
ing scramble for foothold. 

All at once came a trumpet note, a bray, 
as of rebellion, from the lowermost, at 
seeing his brethren of burthen high aloft 
above his head. 

A long laugh answered. 

So much for the fun of the climb—a 
veritable climb. 

A rush of foaming water poured down 
from the heights above, sweeping over 
curtains of fern—iridescent, dancing water 





that shone over rocks, and tree-trunks, and 
splashed jewels of a thousand hues upon 
ash, and larch, and plane-trees. 
laurels gleamed in the shade, gold of prim- 
rose, scarlet of anemones, purple and red 
of violets and cyclamen carpeted with 
flowery loom the ever-lifting land. 

‘More flowers! Jack, I do not care if 
I ara left behind, and never catch you up. 
I must have some.” 

Sybil had made some milder attempts 
at flower-gathering — she was a flower- 
worshipper—but her cousin had snubbed 
her, and ordered her to remain on the back 
of her beast. 

“Stuff! they'll not wait,” was Jack’s 
reply. 

“Signorina, permit me.” And round a 
bend from above there came a grey 
donkey’s nose, a grey, bestriding figure, 
and a glad, excited, rejoicing, olive face. 

It was the very handsome Cesare, 
nephew of old Rocucci, He had much ex- 
perience of mountain- paths on donkey- 
back, so deftly ordered his steed up a per- 
pendicular bit, letting John Mason pass 
him, then down the perpendicular bit he 
came gallantly, and was at Sybil’s service. 

Cesare di San Rocucci was, to use the 
hackneyed phrase, “like a Greek god.” 
He was of the Naples province ; his family 
claimed to date from far times of old. No 
doubt his ancestors had a drop of Greek 
blood in them, for their home was where 
the old Greeks had held sway. So, as a 
fact, he had the clear-cut Greek beauty. 

In a moment, before her cousin’s figure 
was out of sight, Sybil was gathering 
posies by the handful, and Cesare helping. 
The tethered donkeys repozed, munching 
dock-leaves in peace. 

What the two said, would perhaps not 
be worth writing down. Cesare could not 
speak fluent English, so he slipped into 
many Italian words Sybil was not quite 
sure of. But she was sure of a good many 
words, and being a girl of spirit, talked her 
very best Italian, so as to show her com- 
panion she understood a great deal. 

Cesare then governed his tongue; but he 
insisted upon it, that she spoke Italian so 


well, she must always speak to him in his | 


own tongue. 

“That is lazy of you!” she cried. 

* Ah! then it is laziness, I wili indulge. 
Is it not sweet to hear-——” 

* Not at all,” came in dignified English. 

‘‘What did I say? Ah, I will learn 
English, that then I may say what my soul 
feels in the strange, difficult tongue.” 


Sober | 
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IS STAMMERING CURABLE} 


By B. BEASLEY. 


It does not often occur that what has 
been a man’s misfortune during the greater 
part of his life should eventually result in 
benefits not only to himself but also to his 
fellow-creatures. The life of Mr. Beasley, 
the eminent authority on defects in speech, 
more particularly relating to stammering, 
is an exception to this rule. ‘ Physician, 
cure thyself,” would be a fitting title to a 
little book written by him on “Stammer- 
ing: its Treatment,” wherein the author 
alludes to the fact of having cured himself 
of that malady after suffering for more 
than thirty years, This work may be read 
with great interest by all who seek know- 
ledge of the subject, and will no doubt find 
its way and be a valuable addition to every 
library, where it will prove immeasurably 
useful as a book of reference. 

As a child, Mr. Beasley was remarkable 
for his fluency of speech, but an attack of 
low fever left an impediment which, al- 
though only slight at first, gradually 
developed until, as a youth, he had become 
a confirmed stammerer of the most in- 
veterate type, his scholastic training hav- 
ing been a painful and laborious task alike 
to his instructors and himself. In spite of 
every effort on the part of his parents, who 
spared no expense in procuring the best 
advice and treatment which could be ob- 
tained, his case was pronounced hopeless 
and incurable, and in this pitiable condition 
he commenced life in the counting-house of 
his father—an ironmaster of South Stafford- 
shire ; but the brilliant covamerciai prou- 
pects thus held out to him weré never 
realised, but faded one by one before his 
inability to make himself intelligible. The 
spirit of determination and perseverance so 
heavily discounted in his industrial career 
enabled him to compete successfully with 
the first amateur sportsmen and athletes in 
trials of skill which required no talking, 
and in all manly sports he was considered 
one of the best men of hisday. He will be 
remembered by old Volunteers as one of 
the earliest promoters of the movement, as 
one of the champion rifle shots in Lord 
Bury’s first English eight who competed 
successfully against Captain Ross’s Scotch 
team for the Elcho Challenge Shield at 
Wimbledon in the year 1862, and the vic- 
tor in many other competitions and athletic 
sports too numerous to be recorded here. 





much ability and force of character would 
leave anything untried to rid himself of so 
great a curse as his impediment had long 
been to him. 

Accident revealed to him what possibly 
he might never have noticed but that he 
had been for many years seeking a cure; 
but accident it certainly was which 
pointed out to him the first grand prin- 
ciple that must be inculcated before a 
stammerer can find relief; but it was only 
by dint of many years of labour, study, and 
research that he discovered and perfected 
the system of treatment for the cure of | 
stammering which has gained him the 
distinction of being the greatest living 
authority on the subject. Havingcompleted 
his own cure, the student became the mon- 
itor, at first only as a philanthropist ; but 
so remarkable was the success attained in 
every individual case that he was led to 
adopt the cure of stammering as a profes- 
sion. 

Mr. Beasley does not claim to be a worker 
of miracles, or to possess more power than 
any other minute observer could obtain ; 
he only claims to be the sole founder of a 
system by which he has cured himself and 
others of a most distressful affliction. He 
says :—It is in a measure to the devotion 
to his profession and the fact of having 
been himself a stammerer for so many 
years, that his success with others is to be 
attributed”; but we suspect that not a 
little of this success is due to his genial 
disposition, for, although past fifty, he still 
joins in the out-door amusements of his 
pupils, thereby creating that confidence 
between instructor and instructed which is 
so essential in the treatment of this dis- 
order. 

In addition to his physical qualifica- 
tions, he possesses other accomplishments 
not less useful in their nature, and, as a 
reader, is far from being a mean exponent 
of Shakespeare or Dickens. Few men 
could be found, supposing they had his 
knowledge, so well qualified for the work 
he is doing. And thus the early misfor- 
tunes of the subject of this sketch have 
proved a boon to the community at large, 
and led to the establishment of two insti- 
tutions for the reception of pupils for 
treatment and instruction; one at Green 
Bank College, Hall Green, near Birming- 
ham, and one at Baron’s Court House, 
West Kensington, London, where young 
and old of both sexes who had thought 
their impediments were absolutely incur- 


It will not be supposed that a man of so | able, have had the power of perfect speéch 
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restored to them; and many whose lives 
might otherwise have been aimless and 
without ambition, have been enabled to 
enter the Church, the Army, the Navy, 
and medical professions. 

It would be difficult to find a more strik- 
ing example of the eflicacy of Mr. Beasley’s 
system than the founder himself, as will 
be well remembered by those who have had 
the privilege of hearing him lecture, or 
have read the flattering criticisms contained 
from time to time in the columns of our 
contemporaries.—ZJilustrated London News, 


Nov, 20th, 1886. 


There are few habits which are so vexa- 
tious and trying to speaker and listener 
alike as stammering; yet this painful 
infliction is by no means scarce, even among 
grown-up people. By a judicious course of 
training, however, under competent guid- 
ance, it is almost always possible for a 
complete cure to be effected, especially if 
the stammerer be young. This was amply 


and satisfactorily proved recently on the 
occasion of the “Speech Day” given by the 
pupils or patients of Mr. Benjamin Beasley, 


at his establishment, Hall Green, near Bir- 
mingham. Mr. Beasley, whose little work 
on the subject of stammering is well known, 
undertakes to cure the young people whoare 
placed under his care, in a very short space 
of time, by the identical method by which 
he eradicated the fault in himself some 
years ago. The result as witnessed on this 
occasion was most satisfactory. It would 
have been difficult to detect the slightest 
hesitation or nervousness on the part of 
any of the pupils at Hall Green; indeed, 
their elocution was far above the average. 
Mr. Beasley may be heartily congratulated 
on the success which has attended his efforts. 
—Society, July 14th, 1883. 


The annual “speech day” at the resi- 
dence of Mr. B. Beasley, Green Bank 
House, Hall Green, Worcestershire, which 
took place on Thursday, was in every sense 
a success. To the parents and friends of 
Mr. Beasley’s pupils, and still more to the 
pupils themselves, it must have been highly 
gratifying. When it is taken into con- 
sideration that the majority of the speakers 
- had entered the establishment only a short 
time ago as painful and inveterate stammer- 
ers, it is marvellously surprising that such 
results in so short a time could be obtained. 
Stammerers who had been afflicted for 





years were heard to speak with a fluency 
and an articulation quite up to, if not above, 
the average of most people who have no 
impediment. The pupils were from all 
classes—the church, the army, the navy, 
the middle class, and the working man; 
and all testified alike to the sound and per- 
fectly natural system adopted by Mr. 
Beasley, who was himself for many years 
terribly afflicted with this most distress- 
ing drawback to success in life,— Bristol 


Observer, August 6th, 1884. 


Amongst the annual “speech days” 
which at this time of the year take place 
at the various scholastic establishments. of 
the district none perhaps present more in- 
teresting features than that which occurred 
last evening at Green Bank House, Hall 
Green, where Mr. B. Beasley has committed 
to his charge many pupils who labour under 
the misfortune of stammering. Rather 
strange it would appear to most people the 
idea of holding a “speech day” amongst 
those who are generally supposed to be the 
least able to speak with fluency, but to the 
visitor wholast evening had the opportunity 
of listening to the addresses—and in some 
cases the eloquent addresses—of those who 
a short time ago could hardly make them- 
selves understood even to their most 
intimate friends, the only feeling would be 
that of surprise at the marvellous change 
which had been effected. Afterdevoting the 
greater portion of his life to the study of 
defective articulation, Mr. Beasley has suc- 
ceeded in laying down a method by which 
the most hopeless cases are successfully 
treated, as was evidenced in an unmistake- 
able way by the clear, deliberate, and 
distinct utterances of the speakers last 
night. Indeed, one would have thought, 
had he not known otherwise, that Green 
Bank House, instead of being an institu- 
tion for the cure of stammerers, was an | 
academy for the study of elocution, so well 
were the speeches delivered, so admirably 
were the different subjects treated, and so 
perfect and complete were the pronuncia- 
tion and inflexion of every word. The 
visitors arrived shortly after noon, and the 
greater part of the time until evening was 
devoted to lawn tennis and _ strolling 
through the extensive grounds. In the 
evening the party assembled in the draw- 
ing room, where several speeches were 
made, and shortly afterwards the proceed- 
ings concluded. — Midland Counties Herald, 
August 7th, 1884. 
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TESTIMONIALS OF CASES TREATED. 





The following will speak of the success of Mr. Beasley’s system :- 


THE REV. CANON HUTCHINGS, Alderbury Vicarage, Salisbury, 
THE REV. CANON CAPEL, Abergavenny. 
THE REV. ALFRED PEACHE, The Firs, Hampstead, London, 
THE REV. R. BULLOCK, The Chaplain’s House, Wakefield. 
THE REV. RICHARD JONES, Vicar, Hall Green, near Birmingham, 
THE REV. W. W. POLEY, Brandon House, Brandon, Suffolk. 
THE REV. RICHARD FORT, Coopersale Vicarage, Epping. 
LORD BURTON, 101 Eaton Square, London. 
LADY BURTON, 101 Eaton Square, London. 
SIR JOHN DON WAUCHOPE, Bart, Edmonstone House, Liberton, Midlothian, 
LADY JOHN DON WAUCHOPE, Edmonstone House, Liberton, Midlothian, 
COLONEL BUIST, 26 Chalmers Street, Edinburgh. 
COLONEL MALLESON, 27 West Cromwell Road, South Kensington, London. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL WILLIAMS, Sutton Coldfield, near Birmingham, 
CAPTAIN GREENWOOD; 10th Royal Hussars. 
SURGEON-GENERAL TOWNSEND. 
DR. DRUMMOMD, Gosta Green, Birmingham. 
DR. FREER, Surgeon to the Orthopedic Hospital, Birmingham. 
JOHN WALFORD, Esq., Solicitor, Newhall Street, Birmingham. 
JOSEPH ROYLE SHORE, Esq.; Solicitor, Newhall Street, Birmingham. 
WILLIAM AVERY, Esq., Headless Cross, Redditch, 
G. P. BRAUND, Esgq., Stancliffe, Barrow-on-Soar, 
H. W. BURGESS, Esq., Reigate, Surrey. 
DAVID CARGILL, Esq., Cowgate, Dundee. 
J. M. CHUTE, Esq., Princes Theatre, Bristol. 
J. A. CRAVEN, Esq., Whilton Lodge, Daventry. 
EDWIN GRICE, Esq., The Fields, Newport, Monmouthshire. 
THOS. KEEN, Esq., The District Iron and Steel Company, Smethwick. 
SAMUEL MAYO, Manager, National Provincial Bank of England, Deal, 
JAMES PIM, Esq., Bray, near Dublin. 
J. L. PORTER, Esq., National Provincial Bank of England, Birmingham, 
J. J. RUNTZ, Esg., 22 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
H. SCOTT RITCHIE, Esg., 5 Crutched Friars, London. 
A. VERNON VINES, Esq., Cherbourg House, Malvern. 
JOHN WALKER, Esq., Dewsbury Mills, Dewsbury. 
P. B. HALCOMBE, Esq., B.A., Balsham Rectory, Cambridge. 
MISS MARY BOODLE, Lostock, Bournemouth. 
The above do not form even a tithe of Mr. Beasley’s referees. 


INSTITUTIONS 


FOR THE 


CURE OF STAMMERING, STUTTERING 


AND ALL DEFECTS IN SPEECH. 


LONDON—BARON’S COURT HOUSE, WEST KENSINGTON. 
COUNTRY--GREEN BANK COLLEGE, HALL GREEN, near Brruinanam, 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 











PRINCIPALS: 
MR. B. BEASLEY. MR. W. J. KETLEY. MR. B. BEASLEY, Jun. 


CONSULTATIONS FREE. 


h R. B. BEASLEY (the author of ‘ Stammerimg : its Treatment”), who for 

more than thirty years was a most inveterate Stammerer, discovered and 
perfected a system by which he cured not only himself, but numbers of others 
similatly afflicted. 
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GREEN BANK COLLEGE 


) delightfully situated in its own Grounds of nearly thirty acres, being bounded 
on one side by a picturesque Trout Stream. Ample provision is made for all 
Outdoor Sports, inching Cricket, Lawn Tennis, Bathing, Fishing, etc., while the 
Domestic arrangements are such as to meet the requirements of Pupils of all ages, 
SPECIAL APARTMENTS being provided for LADIES AND ELDERLY 
GENTLEMEN, with whom attendance at Daily Classes is entirely optional. 


It is erroneous to suppose that cases of long standing cannot be cured. Many 
Pupils of mature age who, before consulting MR. BEASLEY, have thought their 
malady aimost hopeless, have in an incredibly short time obtained relief, These 
eminently satisfactory results can only be traced to the EXTREME S1MPLI- 
CITY of the system, which in itself compels PERFECT ACTION OF SPEECH, 
and makes the Pupil a BETTER SPEAKER than the majority of those who 
have never stammered. 


The daily opportunities afforded of speaking before a number of listeners form 
es t feature in the treatment, as by this Course Pupils learn their powers, 
and the nervousness which generally accompanies stammering gradually subsides, 
and those who before could SCARCELY ARTICULATE are thus able to 
SPEAK PERFECTLY before a large audience. 


UVENILE PUPILS.—In continuing the GENERAL EDUCATION OF 
JUVENILES, their work (being made principally oral) is carried on in 
such a manner as to be conducive to the CURE OF THEIR IMPEDIMENT, 
and embraces Latin, French, Euclid, and Arithmetic. 
English Literature, comprising History, Biography, and Geography, forms 
a daily exercise, both for reading, and lecturing. 


BARON’S COURT HOUSE 


} situated within two minutes’ walk of West Kensington Station (District Rail- 
way), and is adapted for the reception of resident and non-resident Pupils. 
ns are given privately, but periodical meetings of Pupils are arranged 
for practice of speaking before numbers as at Green Bank College. 








[Anyone cutting out the following form and posting it, together with 
thirteen stamps, will receive, post free, Mr. Beasley's little work 
—“STAMMERING: ITS TREATMENT,” and any further 
information required. | 


Please forward copy oy yowr Pamphlet, 
entitled “ STAMMERING: ITS TREATMENT,” 
to the following Address, for which I enclose 


13 stamps. 


Mr. B. Beastey, 
Hall Green, 
Near Birmingham. 
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Sybil laughed. 

‘*We must not gather any more flowers,” 
she said. 

“No? Bat you will like to have 
more?” The young man did not feel 
prosaic, so how could he look so? “The 
best I see above. I will gather them.” 

ee 

Bat he was up the bank, and his hands 
red in the burning effulgence of a mass of 
wild cyclamen, ~ 

His dark eyes were aglow as he sprang 
down to her side. The bronze hue of his 
face seemed paled over with some sort of 
excitement, and he fell on one knee, giving 
Sybil the bunch he had gathered. With as 
natural an impulse he touched his lips 
with the flowers before he put them into 
her hand. 

“Oh! let us be quick and join the 
others !” Sybil cried. 

She was a bit afraid. But she showed 
nothing but the brightest of gaiety and 
gladness. Nay, she seemed possessed with 
a furore of gaiety for the rest of the after- 
noon, and she bewildered the old priest 
who showed the treasures of the convent 
of Corpo La Cave. She devoted herself to 
Demetrio on the ride home, talked about 
’Cesca to him, promised to go and see his 
old mother. 

But to Cesare she was just sweetly 
dignified and distant. 


Yet the spring went by, and she was 
at home. 

It was golden autumn, and she was just 
a quiet girl, in a quiet English rectory, 
looking out dreamily over a smiling country 
on an August afternoon. 

The bunch of cyclamen she had saved 
were out of the big bunch Cesare had 
kissed. 


CHAPTER III, THE ROMANCE, 


SyBit’s life was a life of no note. 
said that such are the happiest lives. 

Alexander Grant, her father, was one of 
the Grants of the county, and the living of 
Long Wootton had been held by a Grant 
from time immemorial. By consequence, 
Sybil, his one daughter, was afloat on the 
sea of county society, and was a girl who 
was expected to make her mark on that 
society. How can we describe her? She 
had a bright, fair beauty of her own; and 
when she appeared at any gathering, some 
electric light and verve touched folks. 
She was a girl of spirit, and there was a 


It is 











'spring of vigour and life in the way she 


did things, In her parish work she was 
idolised ; but not in the way that a saint 
gets idolised. No; not that at all. The 
old folks knew that Miss Sybil would see 
their cottages would get the repairs they 
asked for, and the boys and girls knew 
that if only Miss Sybil chose to join them 
she could race as well as any—ay, and play 
cricket as well as any. 

And for such a girl to have a romance— 
a hopeless, forlorn romance, as it would 
be if she was going to sigh away her brave 
woman’s love for a distant, lost, never- 
attainable young Italian gatherer of wood- 
land blossoms ! 

She was the Rector’s daughter. Mra, 
Grant, her mother, seeing in the future the 
inevitable curate-lover so plainly shadowed 
forth, talked much motherly worldly 
wisdom to the Rev. Alexander. 

But, like a man, he chose his curates 
from a wholly rectorial point of view—the 
young nobles and the sons of wealth were 
no good to him only for their nobility or 
their wealth. He forgot to think of his 
wife’s wisdom. 

But Fate had befriended Mrs. Grant. 
The climax had come; the lover had 
declared himself; and he was none other 
than the Hon. Cyril Cave. 

And Sybil said him “ Nay.” 

Long Wootton was astonished ; and the 
Caves, and the whole of the Earl’s family, 
were something more than astonished. 

Sybil was blamed. 

The blame came to her ears, and it 
roused the fiery spirit in her. What did 
people mean by saying she had “en- 
couraged him?” She had been polite— 
was she to be bearish to the curates ? 
She never had been anything but kind, 
and she never would be. Mr, Cave was 
decidedly too self-satisfied, 

So a time of discomfort had been lived 
through. 

By Sybil, somewhat haughtily. But a 
living in Yorkshire had fallen. into the 
lover's lap, and he had gone away. He 
had given utterance to views in favour of 
celibacy of late; but Mrs. Grant scorned 
his so rapid change of ideas, and the Rector 
smiled his genial ‘‘ pooh, pooh!” 

And a married curate, with three young 
babies, and a sweet wife, was at The 
Cottage, the place of Sybil’s delight. 

This was the halcyon time of August, 
when we see Sybil sunning herself in the 
afternoon rays. She had come in from 
tea in the curate’s nursery, had slipped on 
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her white dress for the evening, and in the | 
sweet, lazy delight of the time she had 
turned over a drawer. 

In the drawer was a box, and in the 
box was a treasure. Yes; she had herself 
gravely kissed the dry, red flowers, when | 
she had opened the paper in which they | 
were folded. | 

But with her arms leaning upon the | 
window-sill, and her gsze feeling the sweet | 
country about her, Sybil’s spirit was alert | 
and brave, and she was as far off from 
being love-lorn as any girl in the whole 
wide world could be. 

The form of her thoughts we do not 
pretend to give. By-and-by, across some 
half-dozen fields, there puffed the white 
smoke of a westward-bound train. The 
sight was common enough; it was the 
six o’clock train in from town, and it was 
a main line train going to Portsmouth. 

But Sybil rose, and shaking her muslin 
sleeves back over her elbows, moved away 
from the window. 

It was Saturday, and John Mason, her 
cousin, hard at work all the week over 
law-books in London, was coming down to 
stay till the Monday morning. 

She went down the broad old staircase 
as she heard John’s voice welcoming him- 
self as he walked in and turned to the 
little room where Mrs. Grant was sure to 
be making up her Saturday accounts. 

Then the sermon-writing was done, and 
the Rector, tall and spare, and grey, 
opened his study-door, and the boys, 
Sybil’s young brothers, ran in, and the 
whole house was a welcome. 

“Who do you think I saw in Regent 
Street yesterday, Syb?” John asked at 
dinner. 

** Who? I don’t know,” carelessly. Now 
Sybil’s face was fair and she faced a western 
window, yet the rosy flush that came to 
her cheeks was not suggestive of the 
sunset. She was angry with the feeling 
which accompanied the little flush. So 
more carelessly still, she laughed softly, 
and said: ‘Yes; I guess! those Jacksons 
we saw in Rome, and they’ve unearthed 
you. Beware, John—they are dangerous !” 

‘Old cats! I saw enough of them the 
one day I was in Rome with them, I 
think, too, they considered me an un- 
promising young man.” 

“ Father,” Sybil’s gaiety was great, “do 
you hear him? One Miss Jackson asked 
him for his photograph,” 

“Then I agree with you in labelling 


| 





them dangerous.” 


* Guess more wisely, Syb.” 
Wisdom is exhausted,” she 


“T cannot. 
said. 

“Slater!” was Jobn’s one word. 

“No!” Sybil ejaculated. “He had 
taken his studio in Rome for the year.” 

‘** But do any but Romans stay in Rome 
this month ?” 

“No; I suppose not.” 

‘‘He has had a touch of fever, so has 
come here to get it blown away. Besides, 
he says there is a lot of art in England 
worth studying. I don’t know anything 
about that myself. There should be, or why 


'do we give thousands for one picture ?” 


“ Did he say anything of any one else— 
of the Markhams, and the Joys?” 

“Not much. I think he is in the 
humour to study English society more 
than American just now. He’s not half a 
bad fellow.” 

“Who ever said he was? I liked him 
immensely,” said Sybil, with unction. 
‘Father, you'd like him.” 

“He'd come if you ask him, uncle; in 
fact, he’d go to any of my relations. He’ll 
have to go to Bedford. Then——” 

“* That!” Sybil literally gasped. “I felt 
it—truly I did. But how Ida snubbed 
him |” 

“T quite agree with you,” John said, in 
an elder-brotherly tone. ‘Girls think 
they may do as they like. Ida had better 
cease snubbing now.” 

Mr. Slater did go down to Long Wootton, 
and did also go to Bedford. 

The Americans of the La Cava time 
were, it was discovered, all in London. 
All were on their way home, except Slater, 
who was going to carry out his year’s study 
in Rome. 

In the course of the next week Sybil 
had met them all. By the end of another 
week, she and all the Rectory people were 
greeting Slater as a prospective cousin. 
Ida Mason had ceased her snubbing, and, 
like many another girl, proved that a snub 
was an offhand way of hiding a far kindlier 
feeling. 

But the linking of the nations, which is 
so continually strengthened by the ease of 
travel, was not to find only one instance, 
Patience Markham gave a second example. 
The golden-haired New England girl would 
have had a second winter in the warm 
south of Europe; but she was to become 
the Contessa di Castello, so was on her 
way home in the fall, so that in the spring 
she might be ready for her Italian lover to 
fetch her away. 
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Castello was in some bureau of the 


4 Italian Government. 


That was natural, his family were friends 
of the old Cavaliere di San Rocucci; and 
one’s friends generally are those whose life 
runs in a groove like our own. It was 
traditional that the Rocucci should hold 
office under Government. 

7 Cesare was also one of the Rocucci; 

but he had been but a Government clerk, 
at « small salary. Clerks rise, though, 
and Cesare was one of the men of the 
1 future Italy. His views were the views of 
the day—enlightened views. So he had 
gained promotion. He was moved from 
his Naples bureau to Rome; then, by a 
swift stroke of honour, ordered off to the 
} Legation in London. 

The news was common news amongst 
the gathering of English and Americans 
that August time. Sybil Grant spent most 
of her time in running up to town till 
| September came ; then, in September, she, 
and John, and Ida saw a small army of 
Americans off by a Liverpool train from 


| Euston. 


The days and the months were full. 
| Sybil going home that same afternoon by 
| herself, wondered, as she drove up to the 
sunny Rectory garden, how people could 
ever sneer at Long Wootton as dull! 

Long Wootton was dull, though—insuf- 
ferably dull to a good many people, The 
places on the far-edge of suburbs always 
are so. They have to make their own life ; 
and nine-tenths of the world have to live 
at home and never touch “ society.” 


CHAPTER IV. THE PROSE, 


Snow lay thick at Long Wootton. 
{ Christmas was over and done, and the local 
} excitements done too. A certain number 
of new scarlet cloaks went about the lanes; 
and, really, their newness was, in a way, 
the most decided note of there ever having 
j been excitement and expectation on the 
qui vive, 
i The Grant boys had just been drafted 
off to Rugby, and only the two small lads 
were at home. Mary was back at Chelten- 
ham for her last school term, and again 
Sybil reigned as the one Miss Grant. 

She was loyal to her opinion against the 
dulness of Long Wootton when any of her 
father’s cousins up at the Hall impugned 
the fact; but, once tramping down the 
sunny lanes, after a tussle on the subject, 
she laughed to herself. 

“Of course I stick to my own judge- 





ment,” she said to herself, “ but, looking 
at things as they do, they are not far 
wrong. I have to ‘do,’ myself, the old 
folks and the Cottage Hospital, and things, 
and they do not take to ‘doing.’ They 
give one a cheque. Besides, I look at life 
differently. Haven’t I seen heaps?” 

And that very day Margaret Grant had 
said to Sybil : 

‘You have never had a season in town. 
You must. You are twenty—twenty in 
May. You must come with us, and—and— 
well make you know what life is, There 
is no life at Wootton ; there is stagnation.” 

And, thinking it over, Sybil, with no one 
to look at her, in the country lane, laughed 
with a pretty, soft loudness, 

Stagnation, indeed! Do I look like 
stagnation ?” ' 

Indeed, no! Her face was aglow, her 
veins tingling with the stiff exercise of 
wading through the freshly-fallen, thick, 
light snow. No, Sybil could not “stagnate.” 

“ Father!” she cried, bursting into the 
study ; “I have had an invitation!” 

“Ts that rare?” the Rector said, quietly. 

But, listen. They feel a kindly pity 
for my ‘stagnant’ life. You'll let me go, 
won’t you?” 

“T should like something coherent to 
be told me first,” he laughed. 

“Well, the Grants have asked me to go 
up to Manchester Square for the season.” 

he And very kind of them,” Mrs, Grant 
said. 

“Mother, dear!” Sybil was full of glee 
“« you are as bad as they are—you have one 
idea in common—confess# And I'll not 
be put into any marriage market at all. 
No ; I will not. If even I do marry, which 
is a very doubtful matter, it will probably 
he a — after all.” 

. ou are talking nonsense, Sybil. 
Neither your father a I have any 7 
base worldliness in our minds as to think 
of marriage”—quite lofty scorn on the 
word—‘at every turn. I dare say you 
would be happier single—you are master- 
ful.” Poor Mrs. Grant! She had fire in 
her, and her daughter’s gay despite for 
masculine humanity was irritating. 

The Rector laughed, “And how meek 
she will be when she finds her master! 
I fear the day!” 

“So should I, if I ever thought I should * 
see the day.” With this ior a Porn 
stone to Mrs, Grant’s disconcert, Sybil 
disappeared. ; 

The next moment she put her head in 
again. ‘‘ Mother,” in a business-like tone, 
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‘thas Ida sent the colour of the sashes?” 
Ida Mason was to be married in a fort- 
night. 

‘‘ No—no letters ever come from Bedford 
by the midday post.” 

“Of course not. I shall have to telegraph 
if none come to-night. She ought to 
have sent it, by John, on Monday. Well, 
he may come to-night ?” 

It was a Tuesday, and John Mason had 
never shunned Long Wootton ; of late, too, 
in the hurly-burly of wedding preparations, 
he had many a time run down to dinner, 
bringing messages. 

So it happened. John did come down, 
and did bring a letter with a bit of silk, 
primrose-hued, in it. 

After early breakfast the next morning, 
he was off again to “‘ gfind,” as he called it. 

A fortnight after the snow had gone ; 
ominous bits lying only in corners, “ waiting 
for more,” as country folks say. A bright 
February sun was shining, as befitted the 
day of a happy bride; crocuses opened 
golden, and purple, and white heads to the 
welcome warmth; a mild, soft air was 
making the most of himself, as if taunting 
the March that was to come, and the 
suburb of Bedford, where the Masons 
lived, was alert over the first gay wedding 
of the year. 

The deed was done ; Ida Mason was Ida 
Mason no longer, but Mrs. Martin Slater. 

John Mason, and one or two others, 
had seen the new husband and wife off by 
the London train. The crowd of folks 
invited for the afternoon reception were 
drifting away. 

These drifted and drifted, and there- 
upon came the emptiness which is the fag- 
end of a wedding-day. 

It was not to be altogether emptiness. 
Sybil, on some quest for cake, or white 
satin ribbon, or postage-stamps, went into 
the morning-room, and there found John 
kicking his heels—irresolute, idle ? 

Stay—not one word of these fitted him ; 
yet he looked each one of them. 

‘“‘T am sorry for you, Jack !” Sybil cried. 

“Sorry! Are you?” 

Then John fell silent. The next moment 
he changed. He turned full round facing 
Sybil. Fire and decision were in his 
bearing, and then came—a clear and 
definite proposal. 

“Oh, John!” the girl gasped. 

That brought only a stream of more 
fiery lover’s language, full of masterful 
gladness, yet prosaic and business-like 
withal. 





“Oh, John!” came again, and Sybil’s 
glad face drooped. 

“ You knew it, surely ?” 

“‘ Indeed, no!” 

“You don’t mean you don’t like me?” 

“Oh, I like you so much, Jack! But } 
not that. It does not seem possible——” |} 

“Then, if you like me, is not that 
enough? It would not be natural for you 
and I to go into rhapsodies over each 
other as Ida and Slater do. We've 
known each other always. You are not 
perfect.” 

Sybil winced involuntarily. 

“And Iam not perfect—a long way off 
being perfect, I know.” The masterfulness 
of John’s love was waning, then it brisked 
up into life again. “But I’m a pretty | 
good sort of fellow, after all—and I know 
just the house you would like, Sybil.” 

“‘No—no.” She shrank still nearer the 
door. 

Perhaps that shrinking nettled him. 

“Why is it? Why?” he said with }, 
irritation. “Who is it? Who 
there x 

“John! How dare you? There is no | 
one. But do you think I will marry for 
the sake of marrying? I know—every 
girl must know—that marriage without 
love is wicked, wrong—and love is some- 
thing quite—quite ”—she flushed rosy, and 
all her spirit came to her help, and shone 
in the brave true light of her eyes—“ quite [ 
different. I have not got it. Perhaps 
you have not either, John?” 

“T swear——” 

“ Ob, hush, John !” 

‘Bah! I swear I love you!” 

He was quite angry, and paced the 
room. 

Her spirit did not again fail her ; so she 
stood, and would not fly ignominiously. 

Perhaps he took that quietness for 
relenting. To a degree he calmed himself. 

Let it be, Sybil,” he said, with master- 
fulness still, but with no brightness. “ Let | 
it be, now. In three months — six f 
months — no, three months, I'll come 
again——” 

The wedding-day was spoiled for Sybil. 
Naturally so; and yet she quite pro- 
saically and wisely told herself that she 
ought not to be made miserable by this 
contretemps. Of course she could not 
promise herself to John, or to any man 
under such conditions of coldness as she 
was experiencing. 

How different love was! How different 
in what she had seen of it in Ida, for 
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instance. How different, 
Patience Markham. 

Life looked a bit dreary. She was sorry 
for John—very sorry. She would have 
done anything else for him. It might—so 
was she saddened in her self-communings— 
be right that she should try to love him— 
not a3 a cousin, but—as a wife, 

All girls could not be blessed alike—oh 
no! 

Poor Sybil! Unconsciously she was 
fighting for her sweet maiden’s right of 
the romance of love, and against this she 
was consciously, cruelly reasoning to her- 
self about the duties of the prose of love, 

John went back to law work on the fol- 
lowing morning, and then the bright, 
elastic spirit of the girl felt a momentary 
relief. But she stayed for a week at Bed- 
ford, and it seemed that all at once her 
eyes were opened to family hopes and 
desires. 

She was quite sure that every single 
Mason had prejudged her John’s wife, and 
would be grieved at any unlucky stroke 
fate might deal against such a consumma- 
tion of family wishes. 

Sybil was glad to go home; glad to meet 
the fierce blasts of March wind, for the 
wind was a lusty antagonist she could brace 
herself to fight against, and rise elastic 
from the fight. 

So March blew himself away, and Sybil 
was none the worse for his winds. But 
her spirit was the worse—the tamer, for 
the sure, passive, still hopes of those very 
kind Masons. 

Mrs. Grant wondered, in ignorance. She 
saw that Sybil was feeling Wootton dull, 
at least, growing older and knowing dul- 
ness. So she, good mother, found the 
white April days lag, and made much ado 
early over the new dresses Sybil would 
have to get for her launch into London 
society. 


too, was 


CHAPTER V. THE REALITY. 


May was in. London was glorifying 


itself under crowns of flowers. The May 
of our late degenerate earth had had 
the try for mastery; but for that year he 
was wholly out of the field, and the May 
of the poets reigned. And if over the 
meads the hawthorn - buds made roseate 
summer snow, then, in London, there was 
the kingly, million-hued mantling of flowers 
for the gay state of fashion. 

The Park was crowded with carriages ; 
the old streets of fashion were a block; 





the picture - galleries were a series of 
blocks. 

And into one of these, the latest new- 
consecrated gallery of fashion, a lady and 
three girls went one May afternoon. 

The lady was Lady Emma Grant, wife 
of Squire Grant, of Wootton, the girls were 
her two daughters, and our friend Sybil. 
They had not been in long before they met 
John Mason. May Grant also was soon 
found by a middle-aged Colonel Sale. But 
Colonel Sale had, for the past week, been 
seen wherever May Grant had been seen. 

The party became separated naturally ; 
but the division held some degree of co- 
hesion, for all simultaneously completed 
the round of the first room. 

“ There is a pretty dress,” said Sybil. 

“T don’t like the colour, dear,” Lady 
Emma answered. 

The said costume was of silk, in terra- 
cotta shades, ranging from the mass in 
pale, to accessories in ruddy red. The 
wearer was a dark girl—a typical southern 
beauty, and she and her dress made a 
picture of tropic sunlight and burning 
shadow. 

“ No,” Lady Emma went on; “it’s old- 
fashioned. I have a gown of my grand- 
mother’s just the same. Hideous!” 

“ We never shall convert you, Lady 
Emma.” 

“ No, my dear—no, I can’t say I admire 
guys. There is another one for you.” 

Then they went down the few shallow 
steps of the first room, and standing at 
ease, so to speak, in the fine entrance-hall. 

Lady Emma was tired of pictures ; she 
elected to sit and “look at guys,” she said, 
with a sparkle of her bead-like black eyes 
at Sybil. So she sat comfortably enjoying 
herself in her brown satin of unfashionable 
shade, wearing her faultless lemon-colour 
gloves and fanning herself with a huge 
black fan. 

“ You'll not see any !” was Sybil’s shot. 

“Go away.” 

Margaret was waiting ; John Mason was 
midway between her and Sybil, then all 
went out of sight. 

“ Slater’s picture must be in this room.” 

“Yes,” Sybil knew exactly where to 
look for it. 

As Sybil stood gazing at Slater’s picture, 
her face paled. She did not look long; 
she even suddenly moved away, and as 
she moved the smile was gone from her 
lips, and without it her face bore a look of 
grave seriousness it had only worn of late. 

Turning into the crowd she brushed the 
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sunny silk of the beautiful dark girl. In 
so doing she separated her from the gentle- 
man who was with her, supposedly, her 
father. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” Sybil’s 
grave face smiled as she involuntarily 
spoke, 

‘ The dark gentleman gravely lifted his 
at, 

“ Signorina,” he said, bowing. The 
speech of each one was that of impulse. 

There was nothing more of note to 
Sybil in the gallery. She did not appre- 
ciate the pictures her cousin told her she 
ought to admire. 

“T am so self-willed,” she laughed. And 
she carried herself and her catalogue along 
independently. 

And with an air of command, so John 
took it, she silently ordered him to leave 
her and attend Margaret Grant. For her- 
self, she felt she could not have endured 
the presence of John patiently. She was 
bringing herself to see that he quite meant 
the renewing of his proposal, and the 
three months of grace would be up in less 
than a wesk, She would then change her 
‘‘No” into “Yes.” A stoical, miserable 


Yes,” but—why should she rebel? John 


was very good, and every one wished this 
thing. 

Only—only—just at that moment, with 
the sight of ’Cesca’s picture, with the 
hearing of that unexpected one Italian 
word, she felt that John was hateful— 
hateful ! 

These moments of utter and entire 
rebellion do come to us—— 

For that afternoon Sybil made herself 
free; she soon set her back on pictures, 
and sat with Lady Emma. At least, Lady 
Emma would keep her wholesomely in the 
present, she was a very genial old person, 
and enjoyed her annual London season 
quite as much as her girls did. She 
ridiculed heaps of things; was violent 
against some others; but the house in 
Manchester Square was, nevertheless, 
always kept up to the latest style, and her 
people had to carry out their service in the 
latest details of the latest mode. 

On that night there was a reception at 
Manchester Square; on the next night, a 
fancy ball; on the following, a dance at 
an ambassador’s. So the time went. 

Some joke had made Sybil declare she 
would be a sibyl; so, a sibyl she was, 
robed in a mantle of saffron colour, and 
with a circlet of ruddy gold confining the 
coils of her wayward brown hair. 





At one time the sibyl sat by a Nea- 
politan peasant—curious juxtaposition. 

“Your dress makes me happy!” she 
cried, putting her hand on the thick, gay, 
woollen skirt of the girl. 

Then a sudden gleam of recognition 
flashed into her eyes: it was the sunny 
girl of the picture-gallery. 

“Truly?” The word was a translation, 
and the next words were spoken with a 
very marked accent. ‘Then I am happy 
that I make pleasure for you. It is only 
the dress of my peasant sisters.” 

“Yes.” For dear life, Sybil, at that 
moment, could say no more; she scarcely 
fitted her etrong-minded impersonation. __ 

“And you; you make the queen of the 
room, it has been said tome. My father 
said it, my cousin said it.” The girl’s dark 
eyes beamed admiration. 

“Oh, what nonsense! Iam a bundle! 
I cannot waltz a bit. Do you remember 
me? I was so rude as to push against 
you.” 

“Ah, yes! And I could not remember. 
Your face I knew ; but there is so much” 
—she spread her pretty hands abroad— 
‘so much that is different !” 

She ended with a laugh. 

There was no time for more, for John 
Mason came up and said Lady Emma was 
in a fidget to go. It was late, so on, 
80 On. 

And the majestic sibyl floated away on 
the arm of a British tar. 


Again—another momentary scene. 

It was in the rooms of an Embassy. 
Stars of the highest orders of Europe ; deco- 
rations bestowed by mighty Princes dazzled 
one’s eyes. Diamonds flashed as beautiful 
women moved. Royalty was present; and 
to hear the names of the guests made one 
feel that history was alive, and the past 
was a real thing for living hands to touch. 

Quite late there came a stir, as if some 
people of note were arriving. Where Sybil 
Grant stood she could see well. 

A murmur of names in the voices of 
servants got drowned in the wordless buzz 
of the crowd. But a syllable caught 
Sybil’s ear, and it was the soft vowel-ending 
of Italian. 

At the same moment, a tall, dark man, 
with his closely-cut hair iron-grey, his 
breast a mass of orders, and his whole 
bearing princely, entered the room. 

It was the Prince X. Y. Z, in London, 
and staying at the Embassy. 

On his arm was a dark girl, all creamy 
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satin and diamonds. She carried a big 
bouquet of red cyclamen, and in her hair 
was a scattering of the warm-hued wild 
blooms. That was Sybil’s girl of the 
peasant dress, 

Behind, came the Ambassador himself; 
and behind again a following of embassy 
notabilities. Amongst them was Cesare 
Rocucci. 

Sybil was standing, a tall, white sheen 
of satin, too. She felt herself tall, con- 
spicuous. She would sit down. 

There was not a vacant chair. 

For a moment her brave spirit failed : 
her one desire was to get away, to hide, 
to go home, Where had the Squire gone? 
Where was John? But no, she did not 
want John. She recoiled in spirit from 
John. 

Suddenly her cheeks, which were pale, 
had flushed rosier than her roses. John, 
the contemned John, was making his way 
steadily towards her through a mass of men. 

Sybil saw, but she forgot John ; utterly 
and for ever ignored him, though he was a 
big and stalwart hero, for, in his wake was 
a greater hero for Sybil. 

Cesare Rocucci had seen her from the 
distance, while he was paying his devoirs 
to his host. He had seen, too, John Mason, 
and had bidden him renew the acquaintance 
of the old La Cava days. 


In a crowd, one is much alone. 

There is a truism, old as the world. 
Wedged in amongst hundreds there were 
our two friends Sybil Grant and Cesare 
Rocucci. 

They were talking fast ; half in English, 
half in Italian, 

“Shall I say something?” Cesare said 
after a lull. 

“ Have you not already said much 3” 

‘“When I saw Maddalena, with her 
bouquet of the cyclamen, my soul was like 
fire! Ah!” 

“ And I think I felt quite cold.” 

“Sibilla! carissima! Then you re- 
membered a 

“Signor Rocucci, you are growing in- 
quisitive!” with a flash of pretended 
offence, Then with one of her quick, 
bright changes, Sybil’s sweet lips smiled, 
and her hand actually clutched at 
Rocucci’s arm, ‘‘ Cesare!” she whispered ; 
“Cesare !” 

They were quite alone, you see. 

And more people swelled the protecting 
crowd, and there were sounds of music, 
and—somewhere yeople were dancing. 





Sybil never moved from that big first 
room. 


Many things happened after that night ; 
but we have no space to tell of them. 

By way of rounding an unfinished detail, 
we may say that John Mason did not, in 
consequence of certain measures Sybil took, 
let his life go piecemeal to the winds, He 
and Margaret Grant joined forces, and 
both together will, no doubt, make a fine 
social success, 

Sybil’s life is too complete tobe desecrated 
by words. When she was married, she 
made all her bridesmaids wear cyclamen. 
That is all we tell, And cyclamen, in 
England, cost money ! 





PRIMROSE AND VIOLET. 
By SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 


PriMROSE and Violet linger late 

(The wild winds sweep over Whitby Bay) 

** But what is blossom or bloom to me?” 

Sighed the girl who gazed o'er the angry sea, 

Over the great grey tossing waves, 

From the mighty Head, with its crowded graves. 

For the smack where her lover had shipped, she 
knew, 

For a week and a day was overdue, 

And in wrath he had sailed away. 


Primrose and Violet nestle sweet 

(The wild winds rave over Whitby Bay) 

In the mossy nooks of the wooded dells, 
Where softly the voice of the ocean swells. 
And all for a posy he sought, she heard, 
And gave to another! The jealous word, 
And eyes averted, and sullen lip, 

Sent her sailor away in the missing ship, 
And his sweetheart weeps to-day. 


Primrose and Violet, once he swore 

(The wild winds wail over Whitby Bay) 

His lass should wear when the bells rang clear 
Over town, and harbour, and sands, and pier, 
And down the steps of the steep cliff side 

He led to his cottage his bonnie bride ; 

And now does he lie, her gallant tar, 

Where the blast and the storm his mourners are, 
His shroud the flying spray? 


Primrose and Violet, gleaming bright 

(The wild winds roar over Whitby Bay) 

“They may seek them to deck my grave,” she 
thought, 

Knowing the wreck that the gale had wrought, 

Nay, dash the tears from the bright blue eyes, 

The sun breaks out in the fitful skies, 

It strikes on the broad brown sails she knows, 

Where true and steady the brave smack goes, 

On her wild and perilous way. 


Primrose and Violet blossom fair 

(The wild winds blow over Whitby Bay) 

The breaking surges are hard to stem, 

But Bill’s strong hand is firm on the helm. 

Over the Jip of the cruel scar, 

Over the rollers fierce on the bar, 

Through the crowded piers, all flecked with foam, 
Battered and worn, she staggered home; 
‘*Forgive,” each met to say. 
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Primrose and Violet star the banks 

(The light winds laugh over Whitby Bay) 

Gay hands have reft them of many a flower. 
The chimes clash out from the old church tower, 
The boats are dressed with the flags that fly 
Red, blue, and white ‘neath the April sky ; 

And the royal sunshine dazzling down, 

Touches to glory the red-roofed town— 

Fair bode for a wedding day. 





A MAGIC INHERITANCE. 
By L. WALKER. 


Two hundred and fifty years ago the 
now insignificant village of Vollmarstein 
had several recognised claims to import- 
ance. It was celebrated far and wide for 
the strength and grandeur of the baronial 
fortress ; for the ancient chapel of Saint 
Walpurga, which stood on the summit of 
the hill ; and for the busy fair, or Kirmesse, 
held in the market-place yearly on the 
feast of Saint Walpurga, that is on the 
first of May. 

The castle is in ruins now; the chapel 
is a mere tradition; the fair no longer 
attracts merchants, pedlars, pilgrims, 


minstrels, jugglers, dancers, and players ; 
and the Vollmarsteiners have forgotten 
those good old times when the Saint, the 
Baron, and the first of May were the chief 


articles of the village creed. 

The Saint was, of course, only visible at 
the rarest intervals to the purest eyes; 
her authority and influence were repre- 
sented by holy priests, who lived beside 
the chapel and ministered there. There 
was especially one of these priests, Father 
Paul, whore name has been handed down 
from generation to generation, surrounded 
by a halo of ascetic purity and self devotion. 

The Baron, in the days of Father Paul, 
was almost as much of an absentee as the 
Saint; and while he was far off at the 
imperial court, he deputed Arnold Weber, 
of the Meierhof, to farm the baronial lands, 
and to sit as president in the baronial court. 

Master Arnold Weber was both shrewd 
and self-confident; his many responsi- 
bilities sat lightly on his broad shoulders ; 
even in the most difficult cases which came 
before him his decision was prompt and 
unwavering ; and in only one trial during 
his long career had bafiled suitor or con- 
demned criminal impugned his infallible 
wisdom. 

The criminal was a strolling gipsy-woman, 
who had come, carrying a baby-girl in her 
arms, with the other mountebank folk to a 
certain Kirmesse ; the crime of which she 
was accused was sorcery ; and the sentence 
was— death. 





The Vollmarsteiners loved to tell the 
story at great length. It ran thus: The 
gipsy, when she had collected a great 
crowd about her by dancing as no woman 
had ever been seen to dance before, and by 
playing on an unknown instrument with a 
skill which events proved she must have 
derived from the Father of Evil, had 
volunteered to try on any confirmed 
sufferer a wondrous power of healing, 
which, she asserted, had been taught her 
by a wise woman in the Far East. 

The crowd pushed forward one, Michael 
Schneider, well known as a martyr to 
shooting pains in his limbs. 

“Stand there,” said the gipsy-woman, 
“facing these good people, but fix your 
eyes on mine.” 

She herself turned her back to the 
assembly, so that only her patient saw her 
gestures, and the expression of her coun- 
tenance. When he afterwards, as a witness 
at her trial, tried to describe what had 
occurred during the few minutes that 
ensued, he stated on oath that the gipsy 
had moved her hands slowly in front of 
him, that her face grew pale, and her 
features contracted, that her eyes dilated 
and flashed with unearthly light which 
stupefied him; that she then seemed to 
spread out before him, to obliterate from 
his mind all thought, all power, all under- 
standing, and that he knew no more until 
he came to himself, and heard a general 
outcry that he had been bewitched, in 
which opinion he fully concurred; and 
though he was obliged to confess that the 
limb over which the gipsy had passed her 
hands troubled him less than the others, 
he looked upon the success of her treat- 
ment as a proof of its diabolical origin. 

It was Father Paul who had first dis- 
cerned the unholy nature of the proceed- 
ings. Passing through the market-place, 
his attention had been arrested by the } 
sight of Martin standing rigid before a 
strangely-clad woman, who was slowly rais- 
ing and lowering his arm. His suspicions 
were aroused, and soon confirmed when 
he had repeatedly, and with ever-increasing 
emphasis, but without result, called on 
Martin to come down from the little stage 
on which he stood. He had then with 
uplifted crucifix approached the sorceress, 
and commanded her to loose this poor 
soul from the spell which bound him. 
The spectators had taken their cue from 
the priest ; the gipsy was forced to obey ; 
but the holy man caught the sound of a 
mutter which greatly resembled a curse. 
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A week after the Kirmesse, Master 
Arnold Weber, at the head of the elders of 
the village, pronounced the condemnation 
| of the vagabond dancer to a terrible death. 
Father Paul vainly offered her the rites of 
the Church. She clasped the little girl she 
j had brought with her to the fatal fair 
closely to her heart, and refused all other 
comfort. Finally, Hans Marx, the Baron’s 
paid scharfrichter,* piled up and lighted 
4 the faggots round her on the very spot 
where she had given such incontestable 
proof of her commerce with the powers of 
darkness, 

Even as the flames rose round her, she 
persisted in her contumacy, and she invoked 
the vengeance of Heaven on her accuser, 
the priest, and on her judge, Arnold Weber, 
calling all present to witness that though 
the day of retribution might tarry, it would 
come at last. Then, changing her tone, 
she implored, in the name of Heaven’s 
charity, that some one would take charge 
of the little innocent child she had left 
4 in the prison. Her denunciation and her 
appeal remained alike unnoticed, till the 
victim’s agonised struggles were over, when 
Lisbeth Marx, the scharfrichter’s wife, 
came timidly forward and promised—to 
the ears which could hear no longer—that 
she would be a mother to the orphan. 

Had any other woman ventured to show 
so much compassion to the child of a 
@ sorceress, she would have lost caste for 
ever; but the family of the hangman had 
no caste to lose, They were, by virtue of 
| their degrading office—which, by the way, 
was stringently entailed—as vile in the 
eyes of their fellow men as Jews, heretics, 
and the other outcasts of medixval society. 
They could acquire no additional taint from 
their connexion with the little child whom 
Lisbeth took home and had baptized 
Gerlinde, after the baby she had buried a 
month before. 

After a while, the excitement cooled 
down, and things in Vollmarstein recovered 
their equilibrium. Neither on Father Paul 
nor on Master Weber did the witch’s male- 
diction work any evil. The former con- 
j tinued his vigil of pious ministry at 
} the mountain shrine, and the latter held 
on his busy way through life. There 
was but one flaw in the tissue of his 
success: his only son, Bruno, who by 
natural law should have trodden in the 
steps of his father, had insisted on being 
j bound apprentice to a great printer far 





* Torturer and hangman. 





away in learned Leipzig. Master Weber 
had at first refused; but his son had 
carried his point, and for seven years had 
been in distant Saxony. 

Meanwhile in the scharfrichter’s hut, be- 
hind the castle, the little girl Gerlinde grew 
up, and developed a comeliness of which any 
mother, natural or adoptive, might have 
been justly proud. She had crisp dark hair; 
a small oval face; bright brown eyes, which 
flashed now and then as no other girl’s eyes 
in Vollmarstein knew how to flash ; graceful 
gestures, with which she emphasized her 
easily-roused emotions ; a carriage which 
ennobled her tall, elastic figure ; a musical 
voice, which lent unwonted inflexions to 
the rough, Westphalian dialect. But these 
gifts, which should have carried all hearts 
by storm, were all inherited from her 
wicked, outlandish, vagabond mother, and 
rather prejudiced men’s minds against her, 
so that the most beautiful maiden in Voll- 
marstein had only one possible suitor, to 
wit, Hans Marx, Lisbeth’s eldest son, who 
had now succeeded his father in the oppro- 
brious office of gaoler and scharfrichter. 

Hans Marx, pariah though he was, was 
not an unpleasant man to look on ; nor had 
he, despite his brutal profession, an un- 
kindly heart. He was a little weak and 
irritable but Hans was, notwithstanding 
his faults, a good son to his mother, and 
had borne, with more than brotherly for- 
bearance, the whims of his little foster 
sister. 

He and Gerlinde were considered, in the 
village, as betrothed by the natural fitness 
of things. What other man would woo 
the child of the vagabond sorceress ? What 
other maiden could the son of a disclassed 
line dare to woo ? 

The Marxes had always had difficulties 
in their wooing and wedding. For this 
generation the difficulty was solved, and 
Hans himself was ready enough to accept 
the solution ; but Gerlinde was not so 
easily convinced of the correctness of public 
opinion. 

Hans had reached the age of seven-and- 
twenty. His years fully qualified him to 
assume the responsibilities of married life. 
He had made many unsuccessful attempts 
to bring the matter before Gerlinde’s notice; 
and, as time passed on, he grew more and 
more eager for his question to be answered 
—favourably of course. He thought of it 
continually : while he cleaned the kennels 
and tended the wolf-hounds; while he 
and Gerlinde worked in the garden; while 
they sat by the fire or at the open door in 
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the evening ; when he lay down, while he 
slept, and when he rose the idea was ever 
with him; and he took his opportunity 
one fine April morning when they were 
planting the potatoes, 

“Ah!” said Gerlinde, locking up, 
“there are the swallows back again. 
Spring is early this year. Last year they 
did not come till after the Kirmesse.” 

“It is a good sign,” replied Hans. “The 
weather will be warm; there will be the 
more merchants at the Kirmesse, and the 
more pilgrims at the shrine.” 

“I wish,” said Gerlinde, irrelevantly, 
“that I could go on a pilgrimage.” 

“Why,” asked Hans, “ do you want to 
go on a pilgrimage? the holiest shrine in 
Westphalis is only half-an-hour’s walk 
from our door,” 

“ I should like to go to Cé!n, or even to 
Antwerpen,” replied the girl. ‘I should 
like to see what the world is like away 
beyond these hills.” 

“You would find nothing better than 
you had left here,” 

“Shouldn’t I? How do you know? 
You have never been. I wonder you your- 
self do not wish to go.” 

** Why should I wish to go?” 

“Tf,” said Gerlinde, “you went away 
somewhere where no one knew that you 
and your father and grandfather had fol- 
lowed a calling which all men despise, 
would you not be happier ?” 

**Some one must be scharfrichter,” he 
answered, “I am used to living as we 
live. I should have Heimweh, if I went 
away from here. I should die if I could 
not come back.” 

“Should you?” Gerlinde spoke con- 
temptuously. “ Well, I shouldn’t.” 

‘*Why do you talk of such things, and 
in such a way?” asked Hans, reproach- 
fully. “I do not feel ashamed to say I 
should die of Heimweh in a foreign land, 
and I tell you, moreover, that if it were 
possible for you to go away, the loss of you 
would be worse than Heimweh, and I 
would not live on any account,” 

Gerlinde shrugged her shoulders un- 
sympathetically. With the gipsy blood 
throbbing discontentedly through her veins, 
what did she care to be told that ber 
presence was the haven of rect to a home- 
loving heart ? 

But Hans was not going to be discouraged 
this time. ‘Gerlinde,” he went on, “I 
know why you feel so restless as you do 
now. I said, just now, that I did not 
mind following my father’s calling—that 








was not quite true. I know how bitter it 
sometimes is to be an outcast, without 
any fault of one’s own. Youand I are out- } 
casts, You fret about it, I think, but I 


love you so dearly that for years I have 
ceased to care what value I am to any one | 
but to you. If you would be my wife 


I would try to be all to you that you } 
Say you love me, 


cannot otherwise have. 
Gerlinde.” j 

His voice trembled with emotion, but 
Gerlinde’s was perfectly calm as she 
replied : “I love you, Hans, but not asa — 
girl loves her lover. See, your hand 
trembles as it meets mine. I see your 
colour change ; now you could not make 
me tremble, or my heart leap till my face 
betrays it.” 

“ Ah!” he said, “you are young.” 

“Not very. I shall be one-and-twenty 
this Kirmesse ; many brides are younger 
than I,” ; 

“Then that’s all the more reason for f 
you to listen to me.” ; 

“You mean,” said Gerlinde, “that if I 
refuse you, I may wait long for another 
lover.” She knew the story of her 
parentage, she alluded to it without visible 
emotion, ‘And you,” she continued, 
* would have to seek far for a bride.” 

“ Gerlinde!” cried her lover, “ if I 
were free to choose from all the women in 
the world I would ask you, and you alone 
to make me happy.” ; 

“Perhaps you would, Hans; but still | 
there is a doubt in my heart concerning 
myself.” 

“ But, £Gerlinde, if you would only } 
think” 

“TI do think, Hans, it is the thinking 
that shows me the difficulties.” Then with . 
a sudden relenting she added, “I will tell 
you what I willdo. Itis now ten days to the | 
Kirmesse ; you will leave me in peace till f 
the vigil. I will go every morning to the 
shrine and tell the saint all that you have 
said, and all that I feel ; perhaps she will 
give me a sign, and on the day before 
the fair I will give you my answer.” 

“Yes,” said Hans, with a radiant face, | 
too sure of the justice of his claims on 
Gerlinde to doubt of the 
operation, “Let us go to the chapel 
every morning, and I will pray for a sign, 
too.” , 
“‘Make your prayers, by all means, if 
you feel so disposed,” replied Gerlinde, | 
decisively ; “but if I go to the chapel, I 
go alone. That much is understood.” 

So alone she went, puzzling and dream- | 
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ing over her future every morning as she 
climbed the rocky, well-trodden path 
among the pines, which led to the ancient 
little shrine, in the grassy opening at the 
top of the hill. 

The daily pilgrimage and her medita- 
tions occupied a great deal of her time— 
not that she knelt so long before Wal- 
purga’s altar, but because, as she went and 
returned, the thread of her reverie was so 
often broken by the violets, and schliissel- 
blumen, and anemones, which looked up 
from the spring grass; by the delicious 
love-sougs of the birds, and the fascinating 
dances of the insects. On the whole, it 
was more agreeable to linger in the forest 
than to hurry home; and as to making 
long prayers—why, if the saint could hear 
a request, and knew an earnest supplication 
from one which was merely formal, she 
could be in no doubt about the sincerity 
of her present suppliant. Nevertheless, 


she did seem to turn a deaf ear, and eight 
days slipped away, just as any other eight 
days of the year might do, and Gerlinde 
began to be afraid that the decision of her 
future lot ia life would have to be made 
by her own unaided judgement. 


As yet, Hans had asked no questions, 
but he looked eager and happy. She knew 
he would not wait one moment beyond 
the appointed time to renew his suit. And 
then what answer should she give him ?— 
that she would take him, she supposed. 
What alternative was there ? 

The prospect of plighting her troth to 
Hans, the scharfrichter, presented itself to 
her from many different points of view as 
she went slowly up the hill on the ninth 
morning, the last day of her probation, the 
day before the Kirmesse. It absorbed all 
her thoughts and interest, not for a 
moment did her perplexed mind relax into 
an anticipation of the varied excitements 
which were in store for the Vollmarsteiners ; 
which would begin with the arrival of 
the strangers that day ; which would be 
continued in the fulfilling of all the 
traditional rites and ceremonies in honour 
of Saint Walpurga on her vigil; which 
would culminate with the manifold delights 
of the morrow, and conclude with a general 
feeling of slackness and weariness, when 
the last bargain had been concluded, the 
last dance danced, the last booth stripped 
of its gewgaws. 

The sun had not been able to show his 
face when Gerlinde reached the chapel. 
A white mist, which had risen from the 
river in the night, shrouded the neighbour- 





ing heights, and hid the village below, s0 
that she seemed to stand alone with the 
saint, whose sympathy she had hitherto 
been unable to waken. She felt a little 
downhearted ; she was wavering between 
two doubts, each equally harassing. She 
had heard that the omnipotence of the 
saints was called in question in some 
places by men even as holy as Father 
Paul. Perhaps the saint had been silent 
because she was powerless to help? or was 
it possible that the answer had come, and 
the sign been given, which she, an ignorant 
girl, had not seen or understood? And 
then a voice in her seemed to cry out: 
“Take Hans Marx for thy husband. He 
loves thee, and will do his best for thy 
happiness; while every one else—perhaps 
even the saint—despises thee.” 

That was the frame of mind in which 
she said her prayer that ninth morning, 
and then she got up to leave the chapel. 
She went no further than the door, how- 
ever, for there a sound of approaching 
footsteps caught her attention, and she 
stopped in the porch to listen. Above her 
head the sky was a deep blue ; somewhere 
the sun must be shining gaily, but just 
here the morning mist was master of the 
situation ; it had gathered so close round 
the hill-side that even the pine - trees, 
which bordered the glade and the hut of 
the holy father, were but vaguely visible. 
The steps came nearer. It was not 
Father Paul walking in the forest; his 
feet were bare; and Hans, who after her 
prohibition would hardly have ventured 
to follow her, wore clumsier soles than 
those which were now ascending the stony 
path. Presently she saw emerging from 
the soft, white mist-curtain, a tall, broad- 
shouldered man, whose costume was not 
that of a Westphalian peasant, nor quite 
the same as that of the merchants and 
salesmen who attended the fair. If Ger- 
linde had known anything about the wide 
world bayond the narrow valley in which 
she lived, she would have recognised, in 
the nest, close-fitting garments and the 
small round hat, the garb of a handicrafts- 
man of some important guild. The stranger 
differed as much in himself as in his cloth- 
ing from the personal appearances which 
made up her experience. His face was 
smaller and less florid than the faces she 
was accustomed to; his hair and beard 
were cut and arranged with superior taste ; 
his eye had a keener, nobler expression ; 
his movements more ease and self-pos- 
session, If he were a pilgrim he was 
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younger and more influential-looking than 
the majority 5f pilgrims; if he were a 
merchant it was strange that he should 
make such an early excursion to pay his 
respects to Saint Walpurga. Gerlinde 
continued to inspect him, and to surmise 
as he came briskly forward to the doorway 
where she stood. 

“Good morning to you,” he said politely 
— then more to himself than to her he 
continued: ‘So I have reached the old 
place at last; I thought I knew the way, 
but who could find anything in such a fog?” 

“Ab,” replied Gerlinde, “these forest 
paths look all alike to strangers.” 

“But I am not a stranger,” he rejoined. 
“IT know the paths one from another, 
though it is a long time since I trod them. 
If you find them puzzling, I would venture 
to advise you to stay where you are for the 
present. I know, by old experience, that 
Saint Walpurga will not lift her veil for 
another half-hour.” 

Gerlinde looked at him with a little 
surprise, ‘There are not many,” she said, 


‘‘of those who come to the Kirmesse, who 
would undertake to find their way in these 
forests, or to predict how long these 


mountain mists will hang.” 

‘Nor would I,” replied the stranger, 
promptly, “if my acquaintance with Voll- 
marstein was so casual as you suggest. 
But I was born and brought up here; and 
though at Leipzig I have wandered in 
other woodlands and watched weather 
which has apparently different rules from 
that which I watched in my boyhood, I 
have not forgotten a certain skill I flattered 
myself on possessing seven years ago.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Gerlinde, a sudden 
light breaking in upon her, “then you are 
the son of Master Weber of the Meierhof.” 

*T cannot deny the accusation,” he 
replied, ‘but may I ask how you could 
know me ?” 

“ Why, every one in Vollmarstein would 
know you by what you have just said, 
though you are greatly changed by your 
beard and by other town-cut clothes from 
what you wore when you went away ; but 
I recognise you now.” 

* Well,” replied Master Weber’s son, “you 
have a decided advantage over me. I should 
have pronounced you to be as completely 
a stranger to Vollmarstein as you would 
have pronounced me. Surely I knew 
every face in the village when I left the 
place; and I could not have forgotten 
yours, though you could only have been a 
child then.” 








“ Perhaps you never noticed me. I live 
with Lisbeth Marx in the scharfrichter’s 
cottage. The people at the Meierhof 
would scarcely ever see me.” 

As Gerlinde made this humiliating 
admission, her colour deepened a little ; 
but she did not lower her eyes from his. 
She had an intuition that from his stand- 
point things might have a wider and more 
generous horizon. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “I see now; you 
are Gerlinde. I might have guessed it 
had I been as shrewd as you are. That is 
why you are so unlike the other girls.” 
For a moment her eyes fell ; it was dis- 
appointing to see that her intuition had 
been partly incorrect. ‘' But whether,” he 
continued kindly, ‘‘ you need conaider that 
your loss or theirs, I will not take upon me 
to say, lest you should think I was trying 
to flatter you.” 

She scarcely understood the words, but 
their tone was easy of comprehension, and 
she could read the look which accompanied. 
them. It was not a look of bold admira- 
tion such as a town-bred stranger might 
cast upon a pretty peasant. It was a look 
more of pity and compassion ; it had more 
discernment and interest in it than any 
scrutiny which had ever before been 
accorded to Lisbeth’s foster-child ; yet, as 
she felt its depth and sympathy, Gerlinde 
realised more truly than her untutored 
soul had ever yet realised that she was 
and must be an alien and an offence to all 
but those who were bound to her by a like 
birthright of shame and ignominy. 

With a brusque good-morning, she 
turned quickly away, and left Master 
Arnold’s son looking after her with an 
interest which changed to regret as the 
mist hid her from him. 

So Gerlinde had prayed all her prayers, 
and the saint had remained obdurate to 
the last. But with the immediate prospect 
of imparting the result to Hans him- 
self, her submission and her philosophic 
acquiescence in the most obvious solution 
of her difficulty took wings and left her 
rebellious and miserable. 

‘*T will not marry Hans,” she said aloud 
to herself. “I would rather die to-night 
and be buried, instead of seeing the trees 
come into blossom.” 

Then she dismissed the subject from her 
thoughts, and fell to thinking of all that 
Master Bruno Weber had said, and of his 
kind, keen grey eyes which had looked at 
her with such friendly frankness. 

Allthe morning Gerlinde lingered in the 
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forest. She did not want to see Hans till 
she was obliged to. In the afternoon he 
would put on his best clothes and go into 
the village to see the pilgrims and mer- 
chants come in; then she would go home. 
But when at last she reached the castle 
gateway she found she had reckoned with- 
out her host. There was Hans in gala 
attire, apparently waiting for her. 

“Why, Gerlinde!” he cried, ‘‘ how late 
youare. Come along quick.” 

‘t What for?” asked Gerlinde, with some 
asperity. 

“Why, surely, you remember,” said 
Hans, “that you promised to give me your 
answer to-day. See, I have brought you 
a troth-ring. I am going to wear my 
father’s. Uncle Josef and the cousins from 
Herdecke are in the house, and Father 
Paul has come to bless our betrothal.” 

“Hans!” cried Gerlinde, “‘ you had no 
business to make these preparations with- 
out consulting me.” 

“But I did ask you, Gerlinde. Don’t 
you remember what you said? I have 

een to the shrine, too. I saw the saint in 
a dream ; and Father Paul told me——” 

“T don’t care what Father Paul told 
you, or what you sawinadream. I will 
not plight my troth to you!” 

* Gerlinde |” 

The sound of their voices had reached 
the house. The expectant guests, headed 
by the priest, came out. 

“ My daughter,” said the holy man, “do 
not delay any longer. My time is valuable. 
I am waiting to speak a blessing over your 
joined hands.” 

“You need not wait to speak a blessing 
over me, Father,” returned the girl calmly. 
“T have just told Hans I will not place my 
hand in his.” 

“Just a woman’s whim,” interposed 
Uncle Josef. The cousins assented. Ger- 
linde shook her head. She felt strong 
enough to resist them all, as if some great 
force had been born in her which she could 
not understand. 

“It is no whim,” she said. 
sooner die than marry Hans.” 

“Girl!” cried Father Paul, “this is 
foolishness, Hans is a worthy man, despite 
the calling he was born to follow. In this 
matter he is not acting without guidance ; 
and will you reject his honest love, and dare 
to raise your will sgainst the voice of the 
Church, as your mother did before you ?” 

It was not the first time Gerlinde had 
heard this reproach ; but to-day the words 
fell on her ear with a fuller meaning. She 


“T would 





could not but resent them. She drew her- 
self to the full height of her noble stature, 
and, looking round on them all, cast down 
her defiance without visible excitement. 

‘Whatever my birth may be, no man, 
no power on earth, shall force me to link 
my life to one I do not love as a wife 
should love her husband. Nor will I hear 
any more foul words spoken of my mother, 
who was perhaps as innocent in God’s eyes 
as her accusers. I shake off the dust of 
this place from my feet. I come of a 
wandering race. There are lands where 
none know the shadow that has rested on 
me here.” 

“Silence!” thundered the priest. ‘‘ This 
is blasphemy. The evil spirit of her mother 
is awakening in her.” 

*Gerlinde,” cried Lisbeth, “hush, my 
child! You are beside yourself.” 

“Gerlinde!” echoed Hans, fiercely. 
“You shall not go. I will not suffer it.” 

“Not suffer it!” repeated Gerlinde, 
letting her calm, determined eyes meet the 
wrath of his look. ‘‘Great Heavens! that 
you should talk of force to me!” 

She drew a long oreath, and something 
stronger, deeper, mightier than she had 
ever felt before filled her being. She 
scarcely remembered where she was. She 
only existed in the overmastering desire to 
vanquish her would-be oppressors, She saw 
the angry light fade from Hans’ eyes, she 
saw an unwonted pallor cover his face. She 
did not understand what had happened, 
but she knew she had gained some great, 
mysterious victory. Then she heard 
Father Paul’s voice : 

We will 


“Come, my son, time presses, 
postpone this ceremony, and you can come 
and assist me to clear the weeds from the 


steps of the chapel. This foolish girl will 
remember her words, and repent of them. 
Until then, she is better alone.” He 
paused. Hans made no response, no 
movement, ‘Hans Marx!” he repeated, 
“do you hear?” with the same effect. 
Then a look of horrified wonder and anger 
filled the priest’s face. ‘I spoke but too 
truly,” he said, striding forward, “ when I 
said that the spirit of her mother was 
awaking within her. She has bewitched 
Hans as the sorceress bewitched Martin 
Schneider twenty years ago.” 

There was a wild chorus of dismay and 
terror. Gerlinde felt rough hands laid 
upon her; there was much hurrying to 
and fro; a great crowd seemed to collect 
all at once. She was hustled along. 
Her resistance was overpowered. Some 
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one blindfolded her eyes, lest their | caught glimpses of several things in heaven 


deadly power should work further evil. 
She tried to protest; a coarse, cruel 
hand stopped her mouth. When at last 
the noise was over, she put up her hands 
and took off the bandage, to find herself 
alone in the Hexenthurm* under the castle. 
She was not fettered, not from goodwill 
on the part of those who had pushed her 
into the cell, but because the only hands 
which understood the locks and bolts of 
the fetters were tied and bound by her 
spells, She was faint, weary, and dazed ; 
she could not rouse herself to reflect, or to 
surmise the consequences of her fatal in- 
spiration. The one idea which formulated 
itself in her mind was, that the saint had 
given her a sign after all—had branded 
her with a stigma which cut her off from 
all her fellow-creatures. All that night 
she lay, more asleep than awake, on the 
straw which formed the prisoner’s bed, in 
the corner of the damp, reeking cell. 

Meanwhile, Hans had slept out his 
magnetic sleep, and had awaked full of 
awe at the remembrance of what had be- 
fallen him, 

“Ah me!” he kept repeating. “It is 
not that I love her any longer, but my 
heart will never let my hands pile the 
faggots round the stake for Gerlinde.” 

“Why not?” said his mother. ‘‘ Thou 
should’st thank Heaven that we found it 
out in time to save thee from being her 
husband.” 

In the village there was great excite- 
ment, Every one had always known that 
Gerlinde would show her mother’s nature 
some day; otherwise, why had she those 
large, bright-brown eyes and those swift, 
ready gestures ? The trial would, of course, 
be after the Kirmesse. No one could ex- 
pect Master Weber to postpone his pleasure 
to his duty on the occasion of his only 
son’s return, When the fatted calf had 
turned into cold veal, and when the fires 
of Saint Walpurga had burnt out to cold 
and black ashes, the trial of the witch and 
her subsequent punishment would be an 
exciting event to look forward to. 

All this Bruno Weber heard as he and 
his father sat that evening in the “ Golden 
Hirsch,” drinking healths in Westphalian 
beer. The man of law had much to say on 
the matter; his painful duty was quite 
clear to him, and all the voices backed his 
judgement. But young Master Weber held 
his peace. In learned Leipzig he had 





* Witches’ dungeon. 





and earth which did not form part of the 
philosophy of his native village. He did 
not speak of them, however, because he 
knew that no man is a prophet to his 
brethren; but he cogitated on some plan for 
the efficacious defence of that noble-faced 
maiden, whose eyes, so far from being 
full of evil, had seemed to him the 
purest and truest in the world. There 
were, he knew, great lawyers and church- 
men—Christian Thomasius, in Leipzig, for 
instance—who condemned the trials for so- 
called witchcraft. Before Gerlinde was 


brought out of prison to answer the accu- 
sation against her, he would find means of 
communicating with some of these great 
champions of the cause of humanity, who 
gladly raise their voices in her 


woul 
behalf. 

Gerlinde, in her damp cell, had no 
glimmer of any such hope of delivery ; yet 
her courage rose when morning dawned. 
A kindly sunbeam looked significantly at 
her through the grating, and she ate with 
relish the breakfast of black bread which 
was pushed by an invisible person through 
a square aperture in the massive door. 

As the day wore on, her gleam of 
courage passed with the sunbeam, and she 
sat vacantly watching the heavy door, which 
she would never pass until she was led 
out first to condemnation, and then to 
execution. At last as evening drew near 
there were footsteps and voices on the 
stones outside. The key turned in the 
lock ; some one was coming in. Her heart 
throbbed ; if it were Hans could she not 
work on his pity to screen her escape? 
But Hans had too vivid a recollection of 
what had befallen him to trust himself in 
her dangerous presence again. When the 
door rolled back on its hinges it was Father 
Paul who entered the cell, carrying his 
crucifix uplifted with one hand and a 
phial of holy water in the other. 

“My daughter,” he said, with stern 
compassion, ‘' your sin has been great, you 
have left the flock and gone astray ; your 
punishment, I fear, is inevitable, but Holy 
Church does not forsake you as you have 
forsaken her. I come to exhort you to 
penitence, and humble confession, while 
yet there is time given you.” 

It was a long time before the signal was 
given that the priest’s ministrations were 
over. As Hans reopened the door for his 
exit, he gave a hasty glance into the cell ; 
there, half kneeling, half crouching on the 
straw bed, was Gerlinde. Father Paul 
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seemed agitated ; he had drawn his cowl 
over his face and was praying earnestly in 
a tremulous whisper. 

No sound of the Kirmesse penetrated to 
the dungeon; but as the priost passed the 
castle gateway in the fading sunset light, 
the noisy merriment seemed to be at its 
height. Every one was in the market- 
place, or hastening thither; those whom 
he met only saluted him hastily ; his im- 
portance was lost sight of in the more 
urgent importance of getting plenty of 
amusement, 

One man, however, who had been 
lingering near the gateway, followed him 
a few steps, then, failing to attract his 
attention, plucked his sleeve. 

“Father,” he said. ‘‘ You promised to 
give me some account of your visit to the 
prisoner.” 

It was Bruno Weber who spoke. The 
priest did not turn his head. 

“My son,” he said, “I cannot speak 
with you now—or here.” His voice was 
hoarse and strange, as though he had gone 
through great agitation. He strode on, 
clasping his crucifix close to his breast, and 
murmuring prayers with ever-increasing 
earnestness. 

“Did you tell her, good sir,” Bruno 
began again, keeping up with him, “that 
I am undertaking measures to save her?” 

The priest started visibly, slackened his 
steps for a moment, then strode on again, 
without interrupting his prayer. Bruno 
frowned impatiently, and followed him 
until they had reached the glade in which 
the chapel stood. There the cowled figure 
halted, and said in the same subdued voice: 

“Return, my son, I will speak with 
none, to-night.” 

“Nay, father,” protested Bruno, “you 
gave me your promise ; and I cannot leave 
you until I know whether or not you gave 
Gerlinde my message.” 

His companion turned towards him in 
silence ; the last ray of the after-glow fell 
first on the thick folds of the cowl, and 
then on the face from which he slowly 
drew it back. 

Bruno Weber gave an amazed cry, then 
springing forward, he seized the hands 
which held the crucifix. 

“ Gerlinde!” he cried. ‘It is not really 
you?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, in a whisper, “ it is 
Gerlinde—you desire her safety, do you 
not say? Then leave me here and keep 
my secret,” 

“T cannot leave you here, like this,” he 





answered, still holding her hands; ‘ nor 
can I keep your secret until you have 
told it me, I have no faith in witchery, 
yet, to see you here and in this dress, 
makes me almost believe in something of 
the sort.” 

“Tt is no witchcraft,” cried the girl, 
simply and earnestly. “Could a witch 
hold this crucifix to her breast as I do, Ff 
and say the holy prayers I have said as 
I came along? Would Heaven have let a 
witch escape as I have escaped ?” 

“Nay, Gerlinde, I know you are no 


witch ; but tell me how you escaped. It 
was not Hans who helped you?” 
Gerlinde shook her head. ‘ When 


Father Paul came to me, with the rood 
and the holy water,” she said, “it came 
into my mind that a witch’s power is 
said to forsake her in the presence of the 
cross; and, therefore, if I could bewitch 
Father Paul, as my mother bewitched old 
Martin, and as I bewitched Hans yester- 
day, I should prove that I had no dealings 
with Satan. So I fixed my eyes on his 
and raised my hands; the strength that 
arose in me bade him yield, and I saw his 
face change as Hans’s face changed, and I f 
knew I had prevailed. Then a great fear 
seized me; for I saw that though I was 
sure myself that Satan had not helped me, 
I was in greater peril than before. Then 
I thought it would be possible to take the 
Father’s cowl and cassock, and give him 
my skirt and apron and cap, and leave 
him there while I got away. He obeyed 
me as a little child obeys, and I took his 
crucifix and gave Hans the signal to open. 
To-morrow they will find him in my cell ; 
there will be a terrible outcry. You must 
not tell them you have seen me, till I 
have had time to get far away.” 

“Nay,” said Bruno, “ you cannot escape 
without help. You must let me help you | 
We will start for Leipzig to-night; there, 
even if they find you, they shall not lay 
a finger on you, if you will give me the f 
right to protect you.” 

Gerlinde looked at him with wondering 
joy. 
“Is it because you are so clever,” she 
asked, “that you are so good to poor out- 
casts }” 

**T am good to you, Gerlinde,” he re- 
plied, drawing her closer to him, ‘ because 
I want you to love me as I began to love 
you the moment I saw you; and from 
this day, all outcasts will be sacred to me, } 
through what you have suffered.” 

And all that night of haste and weari- 
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ness they bore with them that foretaste of 
Paradise which is bestowed on those whose 
hearts are anchored in the golden depths 
of first love. 

When Gerlinde’s escape, and the means 
by which she had effected it, became 
known, the excitement in Vollmarstein 
passed all bounds; the long and learned 
explanation of the matter which Bruno 
Weber sent from Leipzig, a few weeks 
later, only aggravated the rancour of 
public opinion. 

Father Paul, however, took a view of 
the strange events which partly coincided 
with Gerlinde’s own, He declared that a 
spell could only work, in the presence of 
the holy emblem of the Passion, by some 
mysterious dispensation of Providence. 
More than once he alluded to the long- 
forgotten curse pronounced by Gerlinde’s 
mother on himself and Arnold Weber. 
Whether it was this spiritual trouble 
which exhausted his mind, or whether the 
night in the damp cell had undermined 
the old man’s already worn-ou! physique, 
it is certain that, from the moment of his 
awakening from his trance, his strength 
failed him, and before the summer was 
over he lay buried under a stone on which 
was carved, by his own desire, ‘God is a 
righteous Jadge.” 

Years afterwards, when Master Arnold 
Weber’s busy path in life had led him 
down to the brink of the grave, he recalled 
certain words which the priest on his 
death-bed had summoned him to hear, but 
to which anger and mortification at his 
son’s conduct had closed his ears; and in 
obedience to those long-disregarded ex- 
hortations, he sent a gracious answer to 
Gerlinde’s oft-repeated petition for her 
husband’s forgiveness. 





WITH THE REGIMENT. 
By FREDERICK TALBOT. 


IT was not an unprecedented thing, but 
still it gave Captain Oswald Preston a 
little annoyance, that his young wife 
should have fancies of her own as to their 
children’s names. The first of their progeny 
was a girl who must be called Ruby ; the 
next was also of the feminine gender, and 
received the name of Beryl. 

Unfortunately, in neither of the above 
cases did the girls, as they grew up, 
correspond to the promises presumed to 
have been made by their brilliant 
sponsors. Ruby, who ought from analogy 





to have been splendid and Titianesque, 
turned out a dark and sallow little 
woman, bright and clever, and gifted 
with invaluable common-sense. Beryl, on 
the other hand, with her fluffy hair, her 
blue eyes, and complexion of milk and roses, 
had more of the sapphire in her composi- 
tion. These girls, born in the regiment, 
and familiar from earliest childhood 
with barracks, cantonments, and country 
quarters, took kindly to the military pro- 
fession, and eventually married soldiers. 

There was a son, too; and he also took 
kindly to that part of the duties of a 
cavalry soldier which relates to pig-sticking, 
hunting, steeple-chasing, or rough-riding. 
But as for military treatises, mathematics, 
the languages of Greece and Rome, and 
those other hard matters which, like so 
many dragons, guard the entrance to 
Sandhurst or Woolwich, our young 
Jacynth would have none of them. 

Yes; Mrs. Preston had carried out her 
whim as to nomenclature even in the case 
of her boy, and had given him a name 
under which he fretted not a little in after 
life. But as everybody had always called, 
and ever did call him Jack, it was very 
seldom that his name gave him much 
inconvenience. 

Finally, after many years’ respite from 
maternal cares, Mrs, Preston gave birth to 
a pretty little soft white nestling in the 
way of a baby girl, whom she at once 
enthusiastically named Pearl. And this 
time the Colonel—by force of promotion— 
objected nothing. A pearl was not a 
stone, after all; and there was something 
in the soft and glowing purity of this new 
blessing of his graver years, that har- 
monised, so thought the Colonel, very well 
with the name, 

Mrs. Preston did not live to see her 
Pearl develope the promise of her child- 
hood. She died in India, bequeathing her 
treasures—that is to say, her husband and 
her children—to the care of her oldest and 


dearest friend, one Jane Symonds, of 
Clavering Park. 

“When I am gone, you are to marry 
Jane,” she had often told her husband 
in those latter days—a course he had 


always indignantly repudiated. But in 
the end all had come to pass as his wife 
had planned. 

After her death the mainspring of his 
life seemed to be gone. He gave up his 
command to return to England on furlough ; 
and, when that expired, he retired from the 
service with the rank of Major-General. 
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Always when in England Clavering Park 
had been a second home to him. His 
children had spent their holidays there 
when their parents were abroad. And 
in marrying Jane Symonds there would 
be only a continuation and completion of 
his former life. 

On her part, Miss Symonds had always 
looked upon Oswald Preston as her ideal 
of a man; and had perhaps at times, in 
her lonely state, envied her friend’s 
happiness; And although a practical 
wiman in every-day life, yet she had her 
sentimental side, and she had been touched 
at the trust confided to her by her friend’s 
last wishes, ‘‘To look after Oswald and the 
children. He will be lost and helpless 
without some one to look after him.” 

The marriage came about in a quiet, 
undemonstrative way. There had pre- 
viously arisen a question of settlements. 
Jane Symonds had come into the Clavering 
estate under her uncle’s will, and she 
could dispose of it as she pleased. But 
she felt herself bound by a kind of 
moral obligation in the matter. If there 
were no children of the marriage, 
the estate should go back to the 
Symonds’ family. The General, himself, 
pronounced that this was only right, and 
the old-fashioned country lawyers, who 
were the hereditary guardians of the 
Symonds’ title-deeds, held a similar and 
even a stronger opinion upon the point. 
And a good old-fashioned settlement was 
prepared, by which, failing issue of the 
marriage, the lands would pass, at the 
death of General Preston and his wife, to 
one John Symonds and his heirs—people 
whom Jane Symonds had always detested. 
But still duty is duty. 

Old John Symonds died a few days 
after the wedding, and thus his son, 
generally known as Dick Symonds, became 
heir presumptive. During his father’s 
lifetime Dick had been, so to say, under a 
cloud — ugly stories had been whispered 
about him—but now he blossomed forth 
into something in the way of a man of 
fashion in the neighbouring watering- 
place of Overmere. Dick was a fresh- 
coloured, foxy-looking man, and, being a 
bachelor, with means of his own, and 
greater future expectations, he was a good 
deal respected in the neighbourhood. 

As time went on, Mrs. Preston found 
the charge she had assumed, of the General 
and his children, a little trying. The two 
elder girls, indeed, were quickly married ; 
but Jack remained on hand, and Pearl, 





although a very loveable creature, had a 
will of her own, and was inclined to 
mutiny at the stricter discipline of her [ 
stepmother. 

Jack, again, in his way, gave a good deal 
of trouble. His father had set his heart 
upon his getting a commission in the 
Army; but the youth was a difficult 
subject to cram for his examinations. 
He struggled with much difficulty through 
his “preliminary,” but stuck altogether 
at the final. Then was tried the easier 
passage through the Militia, and Jack 
was presently gazetted to the third, or 
militia battalion of the Blankshire Fen- 
cibles, whose head-quarters were at Over- 
mere, Jack joined with great glee for the 
period of training, and made, according to 
general repute, a very smart subaltern. 

In that regiment Dick Symonds was 
Captain, and very kindly took up the 
young man a good deal, and initiated him 
into all the evil ways of the neighbourhood. 
Also, he introduced the youth into his own 
club, where play was high and deep. But 
then Dick, as everybody said, was always 
trying to dissuade the boy from playing 
high; and when his advice was disregarded, 
and heavy losses followed, Dick had come 
forward in the bandsomest way to draw 
him out of the scrape: that is to say, he 
introduced him to people who lent him 
money, became his security for advances, 
and, when his promises to pay were not 
redeemed, took the bills up himself and 
saved the youth from further exposure. 

Then, however, Dick put the bills in his 
pocket, and rode over to Clavering Park 
and asked to see Mrs. Preston. Long 
years had elapsed since he had visited 
Clavering Park. Years ago he had been 
forbidden the house in consequence of 
some youthful escapade; but, after all, 
Dick was a blood relation, and the heir to 
all the broad lands of the Symonds’s, so 
that Mrs. Preston received him graciously 
enough. Dick was gifted with a soft, 
persuasive voice and impressive manner ; 
and when he set forth how he had heard 
of the scrape into which Jack had got, and 
had saved the family credit by redeeming 
him from the hands of the Philistines, 
Mrs, Preston began to think that she had 
been wrong in her opinion of Cousin Dick, 
and that he was, after all, a manly, warm- 
hearted fellow. She insisted upon paying 
Jack’s liabilities out of her own private 
purse, and was especially grateful to 
Symonds for not going to the General 
about the matter. 
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Having established a footing at Claver- 
ing Park, Dick Symonds soon became a 
favourite there. The General liked him 
well enough. Jack looked up to him as a 
guide, philosopher, and friend ; and Pearl 
gave him a frank, girlish friendship, that 
was especially grateful to his mind. For 
it was for her sake that he had taken all 
the risk and trouble to ingratiate himself 
with the people at the Park. Her simple, 
ingenuous charm inspired him with the 
strongest passion he had ever experi- 
enced. 

In spite of Captain Symonds’ care and 
trouble, Jack continued to get into scrapes ; 
and before long he gave the coup de grace 
to his prospects by falling in love with the 
pretty daughter of a neighbouring game- 
1 keeper, and by marrying her one fine day 
at the office of the registrar of the 
district. 

Jack was now of age, and could do as 
he pleased; but the General refused to 
recognise in any way the newly married 
pair. He sent his son a hundred pounds, 
telling him that it was all he need look 
for in the way of inheritance. He 
altered his will, cutting out his son alto- 
gether from its provisions, and tried to 
appear as if he had dismissed the whole 
affair from his mind. 

Jack had one secret interview with his 
sister Pearl, in which he told her that 
he was the happiest fellow in the world, 
} and that his little Amy was worth all the 
sacrifices he had made for her. He was 
going to London, where he meant to find 
fame and fortune in some, as yet, undis- 
covered way. Pearl was broken-hearted 
at losing her brother, who was still more 
than ever a hero in her eyes for having 
braved the opinions of the world for love’s 
sake, She gave him all her store—five 
pounds, and a crooked sixpence with a hole 
in it, which he promised always to wear 
for her sake, and so he departed, promising 
j to write as soon as he had any good news 

to communicate. 

Nothing more was heard from Jack him- 
self. But, about a year after his departure, 
it was known in the neighbourhood that 
his wife had died in giving birth to her 
first child. Pearl wept over the poor 
thing’s sad fate. Still the hope arose that 
Jack would now come back to them. 
And there was still time for Jack to 
j get his commission, if he set to work at 
once, 

Indeed, since Jack’s departure, an event 
had occurred which would give a roseate 





hue to his future prospects. Another 
Symonds had died, an eccentric and miserly 
character, who had, to everybody’s surprise, 
left behind him a large fortune, which he 
had bequeathed to his niece, Jane, as “the 
only respectable member of the family.” 
Mrs. Preston openly avowed her intention 
of bequeathing the windfall to the two 
persons whom, after her husband, of course, 
she held in most affection—that is to say, 
to Jack and Pearl. 

Captain Symonds had been wild with 
rage when he heard of his kinswoman’s 
legacy. It ought to have come to him, 
and would have been of infinitely more 
value to him than a succession that he 
might never live to enjoy. But he con- 
cealed his feelings successfully when at 
Clavering, and he volunteered in the most 
friendly way to go in search of Jack, and 
bring him back to the bosom of his family, 
The Captain spent some weeks in London, 
but returned with the report of a fruitless 
quest. 

And now Captain Symonds began in 
earnest to make his court to pretty Pearl. 
He had certain advantages on his side. 
Even his years—he owned to thirty-five, 
and was perhaps a little older—he did not 
think were much against him, for a young 
girl is often more flattered by the pre- 
ference of one of mature years than of 
some one she looks upon as a mere boy. 
And then the girl liked him well enough 
already, and her stepmother was not 
exactly hostile to his pretensions. For 
Captain Dick had been very much on his 
good behaviour lately, and rumours of 
former evil deeds had become faint and 
undefined. 

And, after all, it would be pleasant to 
have Pearl continuing to live among them, 
and to think of her as the future chatelaine. 
But there was a rival in the field, one who 
had sprung up like a mushroom in the 
most unexpected fashion. 

Only a few months ago the Government 
had put in repair some tumble-down old 
forts in the neighbourhood of Overmere, 
and had sent down a detachment of 
Artillery to garrison them, And the 
Lieutenant in command of the detachment 
proved to be an old fellow-pupil of Jack’s, 
who had passed into the Artillery, and 
who renewed an acquaintance formerly 
made with the household at Clavering 
Park. 

And between young Arthur Russel of 
the Artillery, and Captain Symonds of the 
Militia, there arose a mutual distrust and 
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dislike which could hardly be attributed to 
professional jealousy. As for Pearl, al- 
though perplexed and troubled by the 
evident rivalry of the two men, she began 
to find that her friendship for her older 
admirer was becoming pale and faint in 
comparison with the interest inspired by 
the new wooer. And yet, whenever there 
was a question between the two, she gave 
Captain Symonds the preference. 

At last there arrived news of Jack 
Preston — not directly, but through en- 
quiries made by Captain Symonds. It 
was pretty well established that, shortly 
after his wife’s death, he had enlisted in the 
Sixtieth Dragoons, the General’s old regi- 
ment, under the name of John Diamond, 
The regiment was now somewhere on the 
Nile, forming part of Lord Wolseley’s 
force. Mrs, Preston was for sending 
Cousin Symonds off at once to find him 
out, purchase his freedom —as she ex- 
pressed it—and bring him home. 

But the General would not hear of this. 


enemy would be impossible to a son of his, 
No ; let Jack win his spurs, and when the 
campaign was over, let them see what 
could be done for him. The General even 
forbade any of his family to write to poor 
Jack, 

But from that time it was noticed that 
the old soldier looked braver and better 
than he had ever done since Jack’s 
departure. He scanned all the reports 
from the army abroad with increased in- 
terest, and painfully studied the occasional 
lists of casualties. 

In spite of her father’s prohibition, 
Pearl determined to write to her brother. 
He should know that there were people at 
home who still loved him, and were 
Wnging to seo him again. But it was 
not an easy matter at Clavering Park to 
smuggle out such a letter. The General 
supervised the postal arrangements with 
something of military rigour. A special 
messenger took the letter-bag every 
evening to the nearest post town, and 
before he left the General always turned 
out the letters, counted them, and assured 
himself that they were properly stamped, 
and a letter in Pearl’s handwriting with 
such a remarkable address as Private John 
Diamond, Sixtieth Dragoons, British Ex- 
peditionary Force, and so on, would be 
sure to attract his attention ; and to ask a 
servant to post a letter surreptitiously was 
too humiliating. But there was Captain 
Symonds at hand, who was in her con- 





To desert his colours in the presence of an, 








fidence as to Jack, and who was only too 
ready to help her in this matter. 

But Captain Symonds made such a 
mystery of the business, that poor Pearl 
was soon conscious that she had placed 
herself in a false position. It had been 
such a simple affair. too, in the beginning. 
Pearl had been walking with Captain 
Symonds in the garden with some other 
guests, when she had slipped Jack’s letter 
into his hands—with the hurried request, 
“Direct this and post it for me, please ; it 
is for Jack.” He ought to have under- 
stood the whole thing in a moment, 

There was some one else, however, who 
thought he understood the whole thing, 
and was almost broken-hearted at the 
discovery. Arthur Russel had seen the 
rapid delivery of the letter, and he came 
to the natural conclusion that there was 
a surreptitious correspondence between 
Pearl and the handsome, unscrupulous 
Dick Symonds. Poor Russel went back 
to his dwelling by the sad sea-shore, full of 
grief and rage, And yet he had no right 
to interfere; he could not even punish 
that intriguing rascal, Symonds. He could 
only avoid the girl for the future, and, as 
soon as he could, exchange into some other 
battery far away from his faithless Pearl. 
By a wonderful stroke of good-fortune, as 
he thought, he was able to effect his 
purpose. An artillery relief was going out, 
the subaltern in charge of which was in- 
capacitated by adangerousaccident. Russel’s 
application coming in at the right moment 
was acceded to, and he was ordered out to 
Egypt. He had only time for one hurried 
call at Clavering Park, He saw Pearl but 
for a moment; there was sorrow and dis- 
appointment he thought in her eyes, dark 
and suffused. But he looked and spoke in 
his coldest, driest manner. It was good- 
bye, and for ever. 

In the privacy of her own room Pearl 
gave herself up to uncontrollable grief. 
Now that he had gone, she felt that she 
had, unasked, given young Russel her 
heart, and he had left her in coldness and 
evident anger. 

But as time went on and no news eame 
from the young artilleryman; and, con- 
sidering the kindness shown him at Claver- 
ing Park, he might have written to Mrs. 
Prestonand kept alive his acquaintance with 
the family ; looking to this blank silence, 
Pearl began to think that really she had 
been deceived, and that Arthur Russel was 
one of those typical soldier lovers who 
love and ride away. And Cousin Dick 
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was always at hand, always tender and 
devoted—too much devoted, indeed, for 
his confidential interviews, his mysterious 
asides, and the heartfelt way in which he 
threw around her his protection and 
devotion when they walked, or rode 
abroad together. And people began to 
say openly, ‘‘Of course. she will marry 
Dick Symonds — everybody can see that 
all that is arranged.” But the general 
sentiment, if expressed with equal candour, 
would have been rather of compassion than 
congratulation for the object of Dick 
Symonds’ devotion. 

Such was the state of affairs one fine 
spring morning, when General Preston 
suggested, at breakfast, that his daughter 
should accompany him for a ride over the 
downs to a little market town, where he had 
some business to transact. Mrs, Preston 
pronounced that the ride would do the 
girl good ; and Pearl assented submissively 
rather than enthusiastically. The girl was 
looking a little pale and thin. But then 
the winter had been long and trying, and 
on the whole depressing. The troops were 
returning from the East, but nothing had 
been heard of Jack—and not a word had 
come from the young gunner. 

The day was fine and open as the 
General and Pearl rode away over the 
downs and across the valley into the wild, 
broken, furzy country beyond. Great 
fleecy clouds were sailing majestically over 
head, sunshine and shadow chased each 
other over the wide landscape, while every- 
where the subdued voice of spring thrilled 
the inner sense with a feeling of pathetic 
joy and expectancy, 

Beyond the brow of the hill stretched a 
wide and broken plateau, tufted here and 
there with plantations, and rising to a gaunt 
and massive- headland which even the sun- 
shine did not brighten much, and which 
looked dark, and gloomy, and louring in 
the shade. 

Across the flank of the headland zig- 
zagged a white thread of a road, which took 
amore direct course across the waste and 
broadened out into two wide margins of 
greensward with a narrow strip of Mac- 
adamite formation between. Here had 
once been a noted coach road, enlivened 
by a constant succession of post-chaises, 
carriages, and mail-coaches ; but it now, 
in a general way, was as lonely and 
deserted as any road could be in a civilised 
country. 

To-day, however, there was a stir of 
something on the road. In the distance 





dark masses glided almost imperceptibly 
along with a faint, metallic murmur, while 
every now and then radiant points of 
brightness flashed out like lightning from 
a thunder cloud. Points of colour, too, 
were scattered here and there; and the 
sandy common gave out a hollow, quaking 
sound, as if gathered legions were tramping 
about in its subterranean caves. Then a 
trumpet rang out, and the whole array was 
spread out in a different fashion, becoming 
almost invisible in the dazzle and glitter. 
Here was some cavalry regiment on the 
march—a sight not very familiar now ; but 
one that had often enough been seen on 
that old road when there was fighting going 
on in Spain or in France, 

“It is my old regiment,” said the 
General, as he drew up where a little stone 
bridge covered a lazy stream that filtered 
through the waste. 

“Tt is Jack’s regiment,” cried Pearl, as 
the leading vedettes came in sight with 
carbines unslung, and the sun glinting 
bravely on brass helmets and steel accou- 
trements. 

“Nobody knows me now,” muttered the 
General, as officers and men rode by. 

But surely if Jack were there he would 
recognise them, even if he escaped the 
scrutiny of the lookers-on. But troop 
after troop passed by, and there was no 
sign of recognition from the ranks. Again 
the trumpet rang out as the last files passed 
the bridge. It was the signal to halt and 
dismount. Then the General and Pearl 
rode on, disappointed and sad ; and on the 
other side of the bridge they found that a 
couple of light transport waggons had been 
halted, and on the top of one of these sat 
a little girl in a red cloak, who looked 
round upon the scene avout her with an 
air of benevolent interest. 

“ And whose little girl are you ?” asked 
the Genera’, as they rode up to the cart. 

“T am Dot,” replied the mite, promptly. 
“Dot, of the Sixtieth Dragoons.” 

“ And where is your mother, little one?” 
enquired Pearl. 

“Oh, mummy went in the train,” said 
the child, “but Dot must go with the 
regiment.” 

“You see, miss, the regiment is more 
than a mother to her,” said a trooper, 
laughing. ‘She's all right with us, and 
knows our ways finely.” 

The General hauled out a bright six- 
pence and gave it to Miss Dot, who looked 
at it doubtfully, and then handed it over 
to the attendant trooper. 
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“That will be a drink for you, Tarner,” 
she said, condescendingly. 

“Yes, Miss Dot,” replied the man, 
chuckling with delight at the child’s 
aplomb. 

The General smiled too, but sadly, as 
he rode on. 

Then they came upon the Colonel, who 
was seated on a hedgebank, discussing a 
packet of sandwiches. 

*‘T can’t stand this suspense any longer,” 
muttered the General. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, “ for dis- 
turbing you at your luncheon, but you 
have recently arrived from Egypt, I fancy?” 

* You are right,” replied the Colonel, 
briskly, still munching his sandwiches ; 
‘and delighted we were to get away from 
that beastly dusthole. And we are march- 
ing for Overmere, which I know of old to 
be pleasant quarters.” 

“I trust you will still find them so, 
said the General, politely. ‘But may I 


” 


ask if there is in your ranks a young 
soldier named John Diamond, in whom I 
take an interest ?” 

“There was,” replied the Colonel, kindly. 
“One of the best and most gallant soldiers 
in the regiment.” 


“There was!” repeated the General, 
with a break in his voice. 

“Yes; for I am sorry to say he was 
knocked on the head in a skirmish. He 
was down in the lists as James Drummond, 
by the way; but that did not matter, for 
the other was an assumed name.” 

‘Thank you,” replied the General, re- 
taining his composure. ‘‘ He was my son. 
A gallant soldier, I think you said. You 
have made me very proud, Colonel.” 

The General galloped off, and Pearl and 
the belted groom tried in vain to keep up 
with him. At last he drew up, and turned 
a white face towards his daughter. 

“Your brother Jack is gone, dear,” he 
said, “but he died like a soldier, and we 
won't grieve.” 

There was no fuss made about the 
matter at Clavering Park; but the General 
fretted a good deal in secret, and Pearl 
wept often over the fate of her brother. 
And Dick Symonds proved wonderfully 
sympathetic and kind, always making the 
most of poor Jack’s good qualities, and 
lamenting his untimely fate. Pearl began 
to think that if she must marry somebody 
who was not the man of her choice, it 
would be better to fall in with family 
arrangements and take to Dick Symonds 
and Clavering Park. 


Her stepmother urged her to make up 
her mind, for now that Jack was gone, 
she was anxious to settle her affairs once 
for all. Captain Symonds, too, urged his 
suit with remarkable ardour and _perti- 
nacity. 

With Clavering Park in reversion, and 
the Symonds’ money in possession through 
his wife, the Captain flattered himself that 
he would have been even with the Preston 
family, whom he had always regarded as 
“pernicious interlopers.” Of course, he 
excepted his future wife from this judge- 
ment; but then she should become a 
Symonds of the original brand, or he would 
know the reason why. 

Hitherto, Clavering Park had held itself 
aloof from the military at Overmere 
Barracks. 
regiment was quartered there, there was 
every reason to be civil to it; and Mrs. 
Preston before long drove over to call on 
the officers’ wives, and she took Pearl with 
her. When they had finished their round, 
they were driving past the barrack gates, 
when Pearl espied, issuing forth, the little 
girl in the red cloak whom she had seen 
on the transport waggon not long before. 
She looked so small in contrast with the 
big barrack gates, and yet she was so 
entirely dignified and self-possessed as she 
followed in the footsteps of a stout, 
motherly woman, who was hurrying along 
with a basket ! 

“ Dot, Dot!” cried Pearl, stopping the 
carriage. ‘Dot, come here!” 

“ What does you want with Dot?” said 
the child with dignity, ‘‘ Dot’s busy.” 

Bat the motherly body turned, and, 
taking the child in her arms, brought her 
to the carriage. 

‘‘She’s a dear little thing, ain’t she ?” 
said Mrs. Sergeant Brown, “ and quite the 
life of the regiment. But she ain’t my 
child, though I’m just as fond of her. 
She’s an orphan like, anyhow, her mother’s 
dead and her father,” sinking her voice, 
“left almost for dead in the hospital.” 

“Come with me, Dot,” cried Pearl, 
holding out her arms. 

But Dot clung to her “mummy,” and 
could not be persuaded to leave her. 

“ You must bring Miss Dot to see us,” 
said Mrs, Preston smiling, and she gave 
Mrs. Sergeant Brown her card and drove 
away. 

Not long after a mounted trooper rode 
up to the hall door at Clavering Park, 
with a despatch. It was from Mrs. Brown, 





informing the ladies that little Dot was 
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4 very ill with a feverish attack, and that 
she was continually talking about the 
“‘ pretty lady,” and wanting to see her ; and 
if one of the ladies would kindly come and 
see the child, Mrs. Brown would be very 
4 grateful. Pearl said at once that she 
would go. 

“But if it is something infectious ?” 
objected Mrs, Preston. 

“Then I will be disinfected before I 
come home,” said Pearl resolutely. 

There was quite a subdued air over the 
barracks that day. The trumpet - calls 
were performed in dumb show. Stalwart 
dragoons, with pails and brushes, stepped 
softly across the barrack square, and the 
usual clatter and chatter was hushed, and 
the whole regiment held its breath as 
it were as the life of little Dot hung in the 
j balance, Pearl was ushered quietly into 
the bare little barrack-room, where the 
child was tossing in her narrow crib, her 
wavy hair tumbled in disorder upon the 
pillow, and the brilliance of fever in her 
great dark eyes. 

* Here’s the pretty lady come to see you, 
dear,” said Mrs, Brown, and the child 
seized upon Pearl’s coo), white hand and 
j pressed it to her flushed and fevered 
} cheeks. 

“Pretty lady,” whispered the child, 
“Dot wants her daddie. Bring Dot her 
daddie.” 

“T wish I could, darling,” said Pearl. 

“Tt’s the way with ’em,” said Mrs. 
Brown, rather vexed, “when they’ve got 
one thing they want another.” 

But the child still repeated her cry : 

* Pretty lady, bring Dot her daddie.” 

“T will bring him if I can, Dot,” said 
Pearl, 

But the child seemed pacified by thus 
much assurance, and presently fell into a 
troubled sleep, still holding firmly by 
Pearl’s hand, who dared scarcely move a 
muscle for fear of waking her. But as 
little Dot tossed uneasily on her pillow, 
7 her little nightgown flew open, and there, 
about the little round throat, hung by a 
silver cord a crooked sixpence. Pearl 
stooped to examine the coin, and then 
raised her head with a smothered cry : 

“This is Jack’s child. It must be; 
there is the crooked sixpence I gave him 
when he went away.” 

For several hours slept little Dot; her 
rest becoming more calm and peaceful as 
she slept, with Pearl’s hand held tightly in 
her little fist, 





‘‘She’s taken a turn, miss,” said Mrs, 


Brown, joyfully, as the child awoke with a 
calmer light in her round, wondering eyes. 

As Pearl drove home, full of the 
wonderful news about Jack’s child, she 
met Cousin Dick half-way, who was riding 
over to see what had become of her. But 
in the manner in which he received Pearl’s 
announcement of her discovery, Captain 
Symonds, for the first time, disclosed the 
cloven hoof. 

“ Jack’s child—nonsense!” he screamed, 
half beside himself with rage. ‘Some 
impostor set up to robus. Jack is dead 
and his brat, too!” 

“You wretch !” cried Pearl, indignantly ; 
and the Captain, losing all self control, 
galloped off, blaspheming horribly,and whip- 
ping and spurring his horse in his blind rage. 

Pearl was astounded at the man’s man- 
ner and bearing. The character he had 
unconsciously revealed filled her with dis- 
gust. And he had always pretended to be 
such a friend to Jack. His love for her 
was of the same quality as his friendship, 
no doubt. But after the first ebullition of 
his wrath, Captain Symonds became more 
calm. He saw the mistake he had made, 
and next morning he presented himself at 
Clavering Park, prepared to humble him- 
self in the dust as far as apologies were 
concerned. But the doors no longer flew 
open for him. Mrs, Preston was “not at 
home,” and the General and Miss Preston 
had left the night before for Egypt. 


The scene changes to hot and dusty 
Cairo. But it is cool enough in the 
wards of the military hospital, almost 
deserted now, for only a few serious 
and tedious cases remain in the charge of 
asolitary surgeon. Along the silent marble 
corridors echo the steps of a couple of men 
in undress uniform; one is the hospital 
surgeon, and the other a young artillery 
officer, who had come to visit one of his men. 

“T should be packing-up, too, in a day 
or two,” said the surgeon. ‘My worst 
case was a sergeant in the Sixtieth Dra- 
goons, and he is well enough to move. 
What do you say, sergeant,” he asked, 
approaching a bed that was placed 
pleasantly enough under a verandah, “ what 
do you say to England, home, and beauty?” 

The sergeant, who was sitting, half-re- 
clining, on the bed, smiled faintly: ‘ It’s 
all right, if I can join the regiment, that’s 
my home now, and there’s my child, too; 
and she is a beauty, I can tell you.” 

“Why, Jack!” said the gunner, “ Jack 
Preston.” 
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‘Arthur Russel, by Jove!” said the 
invalid, holding out his hand. And the 
two friends sat side by side on the camp- 
bedstead, talking over all that happened 
since they last met, while the surgeon 
went on to look after his other patients. 
Delighted was Jack to hear of Clavering 
Park, of his father, and Sister Pearl, ‘I 
have only had one little bit of a letter 
since I have been out here,” ho said, 
“and that was from Pearl. The guv’nor 
wouldn’t let anybody write to me; but 
Pearl managed to get one away, by get- 
ting Dick Symonds to forward it.” 

Arthur Russel flushed to the forehead. 

“Jack, do you know the date of that 
letter?” he cried. 

Yes, Jack knew the date ; in fact, here 
was the letter, and Arthur might read it, 
There were no secrets. 

Arthur handled the letter tenderly, 
reverently. Dear little Pearl had written 
it, Howhe had wronged her. Yes, it was 
written on the very day on which he had 
first misjudged her; a little, loving letter, 
and at the end a scrawl to say that this 
would be sent through Cousin Dick, and 
that Jack must write to his care. 

“And did you write?” asked Arthur, 
curiously. 


“Oh, yes,” said Jack; “told ’em all 


about my enlisting. I and Bob Carew 
joined the same day—he as Jack Dia- 
mond, and I as Bill Hyacinth. And, of 
course, I told them all about Dot—my 
little girl, you know.” 

Any further confidences were interrupted 
by the slight bustle attending a new arrival, 
“Visitors for the sahib,” cried a black at- 
tendant, showing a grinning face in the 
doorway. 

Jack rose, pale and excited, from his 
couch, His father stood before him, the 
old General pale, too, and shaking. 

“My dear boy,” he gasped, ‘‘my dear 
Jack, you are to come home.” 

And then Jack wept like a child upon 
his father’s shoulder. 

“And Jack,” whispered Pearl, who had 
hold of his disengaged hand, “ we have 
got Dot; and I have promised to bring 
home her daddie.” 

Ard so it happened that the whole 
party joined the next P. and O. steamer 
at Alexandria, and were presently steam- 
Ing across the Mediterranean; Jack re- 
covering health and strength in the soft 
sea breezes, and Arthur Russel and Pearl 
exchanging confidences in snug recesses of 
the poop. Some unfeeling prigs, indeed, 





objected to the presence of the sergeant’s 
stripes in the saloon of the steamer. But 
to such objectors the General had a ready 
answer in his pocket, where he always 
carried a copy of a recent “ London 
Gazette.” 

“Sixtieth Royal Dragoons, Sergeant 
Jacynth Preston to be Lieutenant, vice 
Perkins who retires; promoted for gal- 
lantry in the field.” 

As for Cousin Dick, finding that his 
plans had all failed, and in desperate 
straits—for he had squandered all his own 
fortune and could not raise a farthing on 
the possible reversion of Clavering Park— 
he first took to a heavy fit of drinking, 
and under the influence of that, and 
what we may hope was his remorse for 
having suppressed Jack’s letters, he shot 
himself one morning, just after he had 
heard of the return of the travellers to 
Clavering. Park. As he was the last of 
the family, Mrs. Preston’s marriage settle- 
ment was now void, and she could bestow 
the estate where she pleased. 

As for Dot, she recovered speedily her 
health and spirits, and was ready to greet 
her daddie with great delight on his re- 
turn. The young lady now lives part of 
the year with grandpapa at Clavering, and 
is often with Aunt Pearl, who has joined 
the Artillery, and who, in accordance with 
the motto of that corps, is here, there, 
and everywhere. But the great delight 
of Miss Dot is still to be “with the 
Regiment.” 
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Author of ‘A Man’s Friends,” “‘ For Sweet Charity,” 
“Through Gates of Gold,” etc. ete, 


CHAPTER I, 


Far off, on the mysterious, inaccessible 
summits of the mountains, deep down in 
cavernous gorges, on the bare, bleak sides 
of granite precipices, the awful silences of 
fallen snow and ice-bound waters were 
broken. Great avalanches, awaking dull, 
thundering echoes, crashed down from 
mighty heights into chasms where the 
feet of men had never trod. There was 
the plunge and the roar of waters as 
the mountain-torrents, swollen by the 
melting snows, tumbled foaming into 
rivers so green and lucid that the stones 
of their bed could be seen from the 
bank: It was early yet in the year; but 
spring had come, In England there were 
daffodils and primroses in hedge-lined 
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lanes and fields ; here, there was only the 
pale, tender glint of new green, as spruce 
and pine clad themselves in their fresh 
spring robes, and the wonderful tints of 
the mosses. The air was sharp and cold ; 
but sweet and invigorating. There is no 
atmosphere in Europe to surpass the air of 
Norway. Still, it was very cold. The sky 
was grey overhead, as if threatening more 
snow. A stolkjaerre was driving, at rather 
an unusual speed for Norwegian ponies, 
along the road that skirted the precipitous 
side of the Romsdalen. Two human beings, 
muffled up in furs, occupied the stolkjaerre. 
One was tall, powerfully built, with the 
strength and decision of a giant in appear- 
ance; and in manner, the meekness and 
deference of a thoroughly crushed school- 
boy. This was the he.” The other was 
slender, delicate-faced, with the most per- 
fectly feminine grace of manner and ap- 
pearance, lovely-eyed, and sweet-mouthed ; 
but with the imperious will of a queen, 
and the bewildering spirit of a woman. 
This ‘‘she” was silent now; but she had 
been very cross, very unreasonable, very 
incomprehensible. She had been angry 
with him for having brought her ; and yet 
it had been only at her imperious insist- 
ance that he had consented to drive her 


from Naes, where she had been spending 
the winter on the Romsdalen Fjord, to 
Stueflaaten, after which, with a sudden 
caprice, she had longed. 

He himself had arrived at Naes—a 
perfect stranger to her — three weeks 


before. He was a Norwegian, she an 
Englishwoman. He was young, and she 
was younger. She was beginning to feel 
unutterably dull and depressed. Now 
that the long monotony and dreariness of 
winter were over, she had begun to wonder 
how it was she had not gone mad before 
the spring came. 

The people of the station had been very 
good to her all the winter. But they had 
not been companions in the true sense of 
the word. 

She had felt that it was so when this 
young man, with his chivalrous devotion, 
his keen, cultivated intellect, his generous 
enthusiasms, his strength, his impatience 
of all that was petty, and morbid, and 
base, came suddenly into the monotonous, 
still life she was living. They had, in 
those few weeks, become very good friends, 
Though, if their intercourse had been 
measured by mere hours or days, it would 
not have counted for much, for he spent 
most of his time out-of-doors, 





But they met, naturally, as they were liv- 
ing in the same house, every day, either for 
meals or for some short period. They had 
taken one or two walks together ; and it was 
in answer to a sudden outburst of hers that 
he had suggested that she should leave 
Naes for a little and go on to Stueflaaten. 

They had had a long day’s journey, 
leaving the fjord early that morning. It was 
now nearly five in the afternoon, and he was 
afraid she was worn out. From Ormeim, 
the last station at which they had stopped 
to change horses, he had driven hard and 
fast. The valley along which they had 
come was magnificent in its rugged gran- 
deur. In the distance were the everlasting 
peaks, shrouded in snow. Below them, the 
1 rushed and roared along its stony 

ed. 

“T am afraid you are very cold and 
tired,” he said, after a long silence. 

He spoke English with scarcely any 
accent, 

“Tam very tired and very cold.” Her 
voice was sweet as music; but there was 
a decidedly peevish note in it at this 
moment, ‘ And don’tspeak to me. When 
you do, I have to look up and see the 
mountains with their awful stillness and 
white-shrouded faces. I had grown used 
to them at Naes. Now this is all strange 
again, and—why did you let me come?” 

He did not understand her in the least. 
She bewildered him ; but he was a wise 
man, and attempted no answer. 

“ Br-r-r,” he cried to his pony; and he 
had the satisfaction of understanding and 
being understood here at any rate, for the 
brave little pony dashed on in obedience 
to his encouraging cry, as if as anxious to 
reach Stueflaaten as he himself was, 

Their destination came in sight at last. 
She had been cowering down closer in her 
furs, and had uttered no word since she last 
spoke. She did not answer now when he 
told her that they had arrived. He drove up 
to the station, and, jumping down, helped 
her to dismount. An exclamation of alarm 
broke from him, and, lifting her in his 
strong arms, he carried her into the house. 
The mistress of the station came to meet 
the new arrivals. 

“The lady has fainted,” he said. 

They took her into the nearest room, 
the young Norwegian still carrying her. 

The beautiful, delicate face rested on 
his breast. He looked down at its deathly 
whiteness, and his own paled. But, as he 
laid her on the couch, a faint tremor stirred 
her. She opened her eyes, and, looking 
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up, saw him bending over her. For a 
second she gazed up at him, then the 
colour rushed back into her face, and she 
sat swiftly upright. 

“ Please go away, and leave me alone,” 
she said irritably, but with a shadow of 
some deeper feeling in her eyes. “ Has 
not my maid arrived yet?” The maid was 
following with the luggage. “Go and 
look if you see her coming.” 

Olaf Ericsson did not return to the room 
till supper was laid. 

When he entered the room, he found 
her resting on the couch. There was 


something so exhausted in her attitude, 
that he went up to her anxiously. But 
she sat up, and met his disturbed look 
with a frank, merry laugh, 


CHAPTER II, 


“How you must have hated me for 
making such a fuss!” she said. “ But it 
was not the cold and fatigue that hurt me, 
it was the awful silence and strength of 
those snow-capped mountains. ll life 
seemed paralysed by them. I could not 
breathe. I felt in the grasp of a cruel, 
pitiless power, that was slowly crushing 
out all my will and individuality. It was 
the culmination of what I have been feel- 
ing all the winter. Those Trold tinderne 
were slowly sending me mad. And, this 
afternoon, if you had not bea: »ith me, I 
could not have endured it. But you 
seemed so strong, too, and you were so 
good to me.” 

A great light, like a flame of fire, leaped 
into his eyes. But she was so moved by 
the passion which had suddenly swept over 
her, her eyes were so intent upon some 
far-off point of view, that she saw nothing 
so near as the young man by her side, A 
sudden thought flashed through his brain, 
that she was gazing back at a past in her 
life, with which he had nothing todo. She 
was but a stranger who had crossed his 
path, He knew absolutely nothing of her 
life, save those three short weeks just 
passed, 

The fire died from his eyes. 

“Let’s leave the mountains alone and 
have supper,” he said, in a matter-of-fact 
tone. ‘ They don’t trouble about us.” 

The note brought her back to the 
present, with a sudden shame for her self- 
betrayal. She laughed, though the sound 
was a little unsteady. 

_ “That’s just it, They don’t care, and 
it’s that that makes our madness. You 





see, if one could only stir them ever so 
littlh-———” 

She stopped. A door behind them 
opened, and a man came into the room. 
She looked round at him for a second, her 
face suddenly growing as passionless and 
cold as if she, like those mountains, would 
never be moved again. Then she turned 
away, and sat down at the table. 

The new-comer walked painfully with 
the aid of sticks. His face was pale and 
contracted, as if he had gone through some 
probation of sharp pain. He was a thin, 
slightly - built man, about the medium 
height. At the first glance, there was 
nothing remarkable about him. The 
second glance made one look again. After 
that, no one could forget his face — pale, 
refined, highly intellectual, with strength 
and indomitable will in every line. 

He bowed slightly to the other two, and 
came, walking slowly and with great 
difficulty, towards the table. He sat down 
at the farthest end. Olaf took his 
place near Mrs. Aylmer. Stewed rein- 
deer, cheese, pancakes, a great jug of 
cream, formed the meal. The cooking was 
capital. The best, Mra. Aylmer said, she 
had found since landing in Norway. She 
was decidedly frivolous over her supper. 
Olaf Ericsson bad never yet secn her so 
light-hearted. He roused himself from a 
vague depression that had come over him, 
and fell into her mood. 

They had the conversation all to them- 
selves. The other guest at the table sat 
still and stern, taking no notice of either 
of them. 

Only once he looked up and glanced in 
a strange, keen way, from the young 
Norwegian to the beautiful Englishwoman. 

‘“‘T have never tasted pancakes anywhere 
like Norwegian pancakes!” said Mrs, 
Aylmer, laughing. ‘I begin to think, 
now, that they were the saving of my 
reason till you came into my existence, Mr. 
Ericsson, For three days—when the wind 
raged, like a hundred giants let loose in the 
valley, and the snow fell, till we were 
almost buried—I ate nothing but pancakes. 
I wasn’t frightened. Under other cir- 
cumstances I should have enjoyed the 
gale, But, somehow or another, I seemed 
to give way, mentally and physically, and 
they had to feed me on pancakes. They 
said I wouldn’t touch anything else. No 
doubt a light and frivolous diet satisfied 
the natural bent of my mind.” : 

“ What were your friends thinking of, 
to allow you to come and shut yourself up 
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a whole winter in a lonely station in the 
Romsdalen? It was not right.” 

“ My friends had nothing to do with it. 
I wished to come—and I came. I am free 
to come and go as I wish.” 

Once more that vague chill touched him, 
but it vanished as she laughed softly and 
kindly again. 

“But you only just came in time, Mr. 
Ericsson. Even pancakes were failing to 
satisfy me. I did not know what I wanted. 
Then you arrived, and I found out that I 
had stayed long enough at Naes, and 
wanted to move on.” 

It was at this point, that the man at the 
other end of the table glanced up. Olaf 
did not see the glance as he was looking 
into the lovely, smiling face near him. 
Mrs. Aylmer did not apparently notice it 
either, as she continued laughing and 
talking. But her colour had deepened, 
and when she arose a few moments later, 
to leave the table, her cheeks, usually 
rather too pale, were burning with a beauti- 
fal crimson blush, and her eyes almost 
dazzled the young Norseman with their 
starry brilliance, 

She left the room, and the two men were 
alone together. 

An hour later Ericsson joined her in 
another room, at the opposite side of the 
entrance-hall. It was a large, empty apart- 
ment, with two doors—one, in the corner, 
opening into the kitchen. The voices and 
laughter of the household, at supper there, 
could be heard. The sounds broke, with 
a sense of cheerful, simple-hearted life, on 
the silence and emptiness of this other 
room. 

It was only lighted by the wood fire 
burning in the great, old-fashioned, Nor- 
wegian fire-place. It was built in the 
corner of the room opposite to the kitchen. 
The pine logs blazed on a raised stone 
hearth, standing out into the room. Above 
it, was the wide, deep chimney. The fitful, 
leaping flames cast strange shadows on 
the great rafters overhead, and the bare 
wooden walls, and shone red on to the 
motionless figure seated a few feet from 
the raised stone of the hearth. All the 
rest of the great, empty room, except just 
round the corner fire-place, lay in deep 
shadow. .The slender figure in the red, 
flickering light sat very still. 

He stood in the doorway, looking across 
the room at her. He watched her fora 
moment or two; then something in the 
rigid stillness of her attitude filled him with 
& vague fear—a presentiment of coming 





ill. He hurried across the room to her 
side. She heard him coming, and started 
up, turning to face him, her eyes full of 
terror and anger. But it almost seemed 
as if she had expected some one else, for, 
as she discovered who it was, the angry 
repulsion and shrinking vanished. But he 
had startled her, so that she was trembling 
from head to foot. 

T could not bear the dining-room, with 
its stove,” she said, trying to speak lightly. 
‘The heat and closeness stifled me. So I 
came in here.” 

“They might have given you a light,” 
he said, with a resolute effort stilling the 
passionate throbbing of his nerves. ‘ You 
looked like the spirit of some incantation 
scene, sitting here so still and silent in the 
red light.” 

“Suppose we have a light now,” she 
said in her brightest and frankest voice. 

He coloured; he knew that she had 
heard the passionate note that had broken 
through his attempted matter-of-fact tone. 

“All right; I'll tell them,” he said, quietly. 
But he did not seem in a hurry to go. He 
was thinking how lovely a pretty woman 
could look in the firelight. Full of this con- 
viction he said the first thing that came into 
his head. ‘I can’t say much for the manners 
of our fellow-visitor here, though he is a 
countryman of your own, Mrs. Aylmer. He’s 
the surliest fellow in the world. I tried to 
be civil after you left the table; but was 
vever so snubbed in my life. His name is 
Holland. He came here three weeks ago, 
and met with a bad accident out shooting. 
At first they thought it was touch-and-go 
with his life. But he has pulled through. 
Not that he seems good for much now. He 
looks awfully ill, and can scarcely drag 
himself about. Yet he told me, just as he 
was going back to his room, that he means 
to leave here to-morrow. It is the only 
remark he volunteered to me, and that 
seemed a kind of after-thought ; and I can’t 
for the life of me think why he said it. It’s 
nothing to me if he goes to-morrow or to- 
night. He’s not much acquisition any 
way.” 

“Why did you think the remark was 
an after-thought ¢” 

She had turned to face him, and her 
back being to the fire, her eyes were in 
shadow. 

“T don’t know—except that he had 
scarcely answered a thing I said. He got 
up abruptly from the table while I was 
saying something,” he coloured slightly, 
“about you having been brave enough to 
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spend a winter alone in Norway. He’s a 
brute!” Savagely recalling something he 
had seen in the Englishman’s face as he 
spoke of Mrs. Aylmer. 

“What made him tell you, then, that 
he was leaving ?” 

“ Heaven knows! He stopped suddenly 
just as he was going into his room, and 
turned round to tell meso, Why, Mrs. 
Aylmer! What is the matter?” 

The blood-red colour had rushed over 
her face, She put up her hand in a dull, 
confused kind of way to her head, and 
swayed unsteadily on her feet. He flung 
out his arms; but, before he could touch 
her, she had caught the back of the chair, 
and, straightening herself, broke into a 
little constrained laugh. 

‘The winter has tried me more even 
than I knew,” she said. ‘It was foolish to 
come. But I felt that I must get away.” 
She stepped and looked down into the fire 
again, He watched her face with a search- 
ing that was painful in its intentness. Not 
the breath of a doubt had ever suilied his 
trust in her; but he had often wondered 
what had brought her—young, beautiful, 
alone—to spend the winter in the Nor- 
wegian mountains, That there was some 
mystery, he had suspected. Now he was 
suddenly sure. And something in the 
pale, delicate face, the proud mouth, told 
him that it was a tragedy. He never 
knew what prompted the impulse. Un- 
less it were the fire that had been kindling 
in his heart, which suddenly broke through 
all restraint. 

“You came because you were unhappy,” 
he said, in a voice of forced quiet. “ And 
you were unhappy all the time, It was 
not the white cold and the ice that harmed 
you! The stillness and strength of the moun- 
tains would not have oppressed you. But 
your life was sorry, and everything hurt you. 
Even the very loneliness and silence! The 
very first moment I saw you, I knew you 
were sad. Even when you laughed I 
could hear the same note, and to-day you 
are sadder than ever ! ” 

She looked up at him, startled out of all 
self-control. She put out her hand as if to 
stop him. But he went on; the quiet 
breaking into impetuous passion. 

“There have been moments when the 
terrible pathos of your eyes has been 
almost more than I could endure. I have 
longed to ask you to let me do something 
to help you. It was presumption—mad- 
ness. But I could not help it. To-night, 
and all this day—I can’t define it—but it 
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has seemed as if you needed help more 
than ever. Perhaps it might only mean 
some one to whom you could say a word— 
with whom you could exchange a thought. 
Cannot you trust me? Cannot you feel 
that I would hold it the grandest honour 
to be able to serve youin any way? You 
know nothing of me—but, believe me, I 
would be to you the truest friend a 
woman could have. Try me.” 

“T do trust you,” she said, “ but I may 
not accept your friendship—nor that of 
any man. I have put myself in the 
position I am in by my own deliberate 
choice, and I will and must take its con- 
sequences. One is that I must live apart 
from friendship and sympathy such as you 
offer. Perhaps, if you knew all, you 
would not offer it. But I will prove my 
faith in you by this; I will tell you that I 
am unhappy. My life seems to have 
been set ajar. Perhaps I have sinned. 
Do not men say that everything that goes 
wrong is a woman’s fault? But whether 
I have done wrong or right, I would do as 
I have done all over again—even though it 
must cost me the friendship of such men 
as you! I am unhappy now; but I was a 
hundredfold more miserable before.” 

There was a moment’s silence. He was 
very pale. He understood perfectly what 
she had intended to convey tohim,. The 
friendship he had offered to her, was but a 
disguise for the great, overmastering tumult 
of feelings which were surging through 
him. What was their name? He had 


not known till she had taught him. She 
had wished to save him from an infinite 


self-degradation. He had known from the 
first, that she was not a free woman, How 
could he have blundered into this awful 
mistake? Another moment, and the false 
veil of friendship would have been rent, 
and the pent-up feelings would have broken 
into a torrent of passionate words — the 
deadliest insult he could have done her. 

He stood white and dazed for a moment, 
trembling at the thought of what he might 
have done. 

Then she could bear the look in his 
eyes no longer, and a low and bitter cry 
broke from her. 

“Oh!” and she stretched out her hands 
as if in mute appeal for his pardon, “I can 
see, to-night, that I have made a mistake 
with my life. It would not matter if our 
mistakes stopped with ourselves ; but they 
don’t. They go out to others and hurt 
them, I have been proud, and hard, and 
bitter, and thought of no one but myself— 
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and my husband. You remember, I told you 
when I first met you that I had a husband.” 

It was the only direct allusion she made 
to the scene that had jnst passed between 
them, the under-note of which they had 
both so well understood. 

But the burning blush died quickly 
away, and she went on again : 

“T left my busband lest year. My life 
had become intolerable to me, If I could 
have thought for an instant that it was 
hard for him, I would have stayed. But 
he did not care. It was nothing to him 
how I suffered. He was hard, cold, merci- 
less. He believed that women were to be 
but the reflection of men. He lived his 
life, and thought ii sufficient for me to 
live in his house, sit at his table, be fed 
and clothed by his hand. I was to have 
no will of my own, no mind of my ovn. 
If I reproached him, he did not understand. 
He was so strong, so cold, so self-contained, 
that he could feel no need in his life that I 
could fill. Besides, he believed that women 
had their place, and should keep to it, and 
that place was only the outside court to 
the men’s holy of holies! Men could come, 
if they chose, into that outer court, but no 
woman's foot must press the sacred pre- 
cincts of their inner life! And yet he 
loved me once.” 

Her eyes took a lonely, dreamy expres- 
sion, and she stopped a moment, and 
looked down into the fire. She seemed to 
have forgotten the young Norwegian. He 
saw it, and passed his hand slowly across 
his big, fair moustache, 

‘Tf he had not loved me, I should never 
have married him. I should have known 
by my own heart that he did not love me. 
Bat he did; and I loved him, and gave 
him my life—oh, how willingly, and it 
came to this. Day by day we drifted 
farther apart. If I had not loved him, it 
would have made no difference ; but, be- 
cause of love, I could not bear it, and I 
left his home, I told him that from hence- 
forth our lives should run as apart as if 
we had never known each other ; that if I 
met him I would neither speak to him, 
nor even show by look or sign that I had 
ever known him. I gave up even his 
name! And,” she added, breaking into 
soft crying, ‘‘my husband is here! And I 
know now why the winter has been so long 
and cold; why the stillness and white- 
ness of the snow have almost killed me— 
because love is not dead, but has been 
lying starving in my heart, and the pain 
of it has been more than I could bear.” 





Neither noticed how, among the dark 
shadows at the farther end of the room, 
one drew back, through the half-open door, 
into the hall outside, 

The voices and laughter from the 
kitchen, at the other side, grew merrier. 
It struck Olaf as heing strange that any 
one could laugh and jest. Then he turned 
to her. 

**Good-bye—Mrs. Aylmer,” he said, 
gently, hesitating sliglitly before the name, 
“and may Heaven bless you, and give 
love back again into your life,” 

Then he, too, turned from the firelight 
into the shadows, and passed from the 
room. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE next morning Mrs, Aylmer’s maid 
told her mistress that Mr. Ericsson had 
gone. He had left the station at day- 
break. Mrs. Aylmer had her breakfast in 
her room. When she came down she was 
ready dressed for a walk, and she went 
straight out of the house. It was a 
glorious morning; the sun bright and 
warm. The air was full of the sights 
and sounds of spring. She took a road 
that led her across the valley to the 
hills beyond. A broad road went winding 
upward between birch and pine. Every 
blade of grass, every tuft of vivid-coloured 
moss, every glint of pale, tender green 
was instinct with new-born life. Only 
love was dead! She thought of Olaf, and 
was full of pity and remorse. But she 
thought, too, of her husband; and when 
she thought of him, Olaf was forgotten. 
He had been dangerously ill; had been 
close to death, they said. And she had 
left him to be nursed by strangers—she, 
his wife. But he bad not loved her. 
Others could do for him what should have 
been her dearest privilege, He was as 
well satisfied. 

With hard and bitter rebellion in her 
heart, she walked on till she came to the 
wooden bridge that spanned a mountain 
torrent which tumbled, a little lower, into 
a broad stretch of water fringed with 
pine, 

She stood on the bridge, looking into 
the seething, foaming, eddying waters 
below. She was roused by hearing a step. 
She turned sharply, and saw her husband. 
His face was very pale, and there was 
eomething in it she had never seen before. 
She could not move nor speak. 

“Come back to me, May,” he said, un- 
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steadily, “I cannot live without you. I 
have been blind—mad! I did not under- 
stand. But this year, without you, has 
taught me what love is. Forgive me, and 
come back to teach me what life should 
be. Last night I was full of bitterness. I 
meant to go away this morning.” A dull 
flush reflected the blush that flamed into 
her face. “ Believe me, I did not doubt 
you,” he exclaimed, hoarsely. ‘ Last night 
I knew, as I know to-day, as I knew the 
first hour I ever met you, that you were 
the truest woman on earth. But I was 
mad, Life had become intolerable without 
you. And then meeting you so suddenly, 
so unexpectedly, and seeing you so proud 
and indifferent to me, so gentle to him, I 
lost my reason, I sent that message 
through him, though I really never-——” 

She flung out her hand, as if even the 
explanation would have humbled them 
past recall. He coloured red again, but 
his eyes looked straight into hers. 

“T have something else to say. Last 
night, after I was able to think, I left my 
room to look for you. I wanted to tell 


you myself, before he could give the mes- 
sage, that I should go away to-day—that 
you need not fear that I should pain you a 


moment longer than I could help, with my 
presence in the house. I meant to ask 
you to forgive me before we parted once 
more, and then I should have gone away 
and never tried tosee you again. But—when 
I came to the room I found you talking to 
him, I heard what yousaid. May! May! 
Cannot this springtime be a new begin- 
niog for us too? I love you! My life is 
@ poor, maimed thing without you. Come 
back to me and complete it, and never 
more shall you have to doubt. My love 
has never failed you ; it was only my mad 
folly i 

“Tt was all my mistake, Paul!” she 
said, the tears raining down her face. 
“Can you forgive me ?” 

The waterfall thundered on, down the 
rocky gorge. The scent of rising sap 
and aromatic resin perfumed the air. 
All round, above, below, was the stir 
of new-kindling life. When these two, 
standing hand-in-hand in the midst of it 
all, should long have passed on to the 
end, and have been forgotten, these things 
would continue, as if their little human 
life story had never come near them this 
bright spring morning. But what did that 
matter to them? Love was eternal, and 
its glory was shining even now into their 
newly sanctified lives. 





AN ANGEL IN RED, 
By H. F, ABELL. 
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CHAPTER L 


From a human point of view there were 
very few attributes of the ideal Arcadian 
season in the April of 1815. Nature had 
worked loyally up to old tradition, and 
even the ugly part of East Anglia, where 
our story opens, looked attractive under 
her care, for the birds were arriving fast 
from their winter quarters, the voice of the 
cuckoo was frequent, lilacs were budding, 
orchards were beginning to bloom, and 
gardens were gay with primroses, violets, 
hyacinths, and lilies-of-the-valley. 

But man refused to obey the summons to 
rejoice, to be at peace, and to be glad, 
Every village inn was a political club; 
Squire and yeoman, farmer and trades- 
man, ploughboy and ’prentice lad had but 
one topic of conversation—the last move- 
ment of the “Corsican Ogre,” and the 
chance of Britain being dragged into 
another war. Fair lips were fluent with 
words and phrases which were usually as- 
sociated with mess-rooms and _ barrack- 
yards ; the parson’s lady and the village 
randdame found more stirring food for 
talk than the linen-press and the jam cup- 
board ; and the very urchins in the street 
played at French and English. 

Cuton village, a couple of miles from 
Elmford market-town, caught the infection, 
mildly, perhaps, from a comparative point 
of view, but badly enough to render it as 
unlike the quiet, sleepy little hamlet of 
ordinary times as could be. 

The girls hated it all, and with reason; for 
if their sweethearts did not desert them 
for the recruiting sergeant, their time was 
fully occupied with talking, and arguing, 
and drinking toasts, And none hated it 
all more than did Mehitable Buttrick, 
daughter of the head-keeper at Cuton Hall, 
and betrothed to young Abner Harrington. 

Mehitable was not a beauty. She was 
a strong, sturdy girl of twenty, with a 
round, good-humoured face, much freckled 
by wind and sun; a pair of red arms; 
and a foot, beneath which daisies and 
buttercups crouched never to rise again. 
Bat she was a kind and tender-hearted lass, 
and out of that great, ruddy-lipped mouth 
came the softest and sweetest of voices, 
which had never uttered a harsh or hasty 
word, 

During this latter part of the month of 
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April, Abner Harrington had treated her 
as the other youths treated their lasses. 
He rarely saw her, was always in a hurry, 
and, worst of all, he was a great deal too 
often flushed of face and thick of speech. 

Mehitable took it sadly to heart, and 
moped and sighed about in a manner very 
unusual with one whose very name was 
synonymous, in the local mouth, with un- 
tiring energy and ceaseless activity. 

One morning she met Abner—a good- 
looking, strapping young saddler of three- 
and-twenty. He was in the neighbourhood 
of the “Red Lion,” and although he was 
far from being absolutely drunk, he had 
evidently taken more than young fellows 
usually do before eleven o’clock in the 
morning. 

He stopped her. 

‘‘ Heard the news, Hitable ?” he said at 
once, without any greeting, “‘the King of 
France has fled to Lille. Boney is in Paris, 
and in the Royal Palace, and the grand 
folk in Vienna have pronounced Boney an 
outlaw ; and the Duke of Wellington has 
been in council at the War Office, and 
there’s going to be a rare to-do.” 

‘Oh, Abner, Abner, how I wish you 
cared nothing about all this,” said the girl ; 
“T take it wonderful sadly, I do. What do 
it matter to you what Boney and all them 
others are about? You ain’t a soldier, 
and you ain’taboy. You're asaddler, and 
you're betrothed to me.” 

“‘ Nonsense, ’Hitable,” said the young 
fellow, with a laugh. “If an Englishman 
doesn’t take an interest in these matters, 
which are occupying the attention of the 
senates of the world, he is not worthy the 
name of Englishman.” 

Mehitable stared at the fluent produc- 
tion of such phrases by one who spoke 
usually the plainest East Anglian Doric ; 
but she knew that clap-trap orators 
abounded at the bars of village inns, and 
that many a young fellow owed his first 
step to ruin to the seduction of their vapid 
sophisms. 

“And, Abner, it makes you associate 
with men you know nothing of, and it 
leads you to drink——” 

Here poor Mehitable was lacking in 
womanly tact—or rather, be it said, in the 
knowledge of men—or she would have 
guessed that the very worst way to gain 
her end was to hint to a man who was 
getting drunk that he was drunk. 

“You mean to say I’m drunk!” ex- 
claimed Abner. “Then I'm not fit to be 
talking to you; much less to be your 





sweetheart. Mind your own business, 
and I'll mind mine.” 

And he swaggered off, leaving the girl 
looking after him with eyes which be- 
trayed by their tears the terrible blow 
dealt at her heart. 

A week passed. During this time war 
had been declared against France, and the 
Duke of Wellington was assembling a 
British army to lead into Belgium. The 
first battalion of the East Anglian Regiment 
had passed through Cuton village, and 
was now at Elmford, on its way to the coast, 
recruiting. Cuton was like a deserted 
village ; the shops wereshut—for the appren- 
tices would not work—the farmyards were 
silent, the fields were abandoned to the 
crows. All the young fellows were at 
Elmford, gaping at the red-coats, listening 
to the martial music; and, worst of all, 
every evening fewer lads returned to their 
homes in Cuton village. 

Still, Abner Harrington came home, 
and Mehitable was easy in her mind. He 
was a high-spirited, impulsive, and easily- 
led-away young fellow; but he was be- 
trothed to her, and Mehitable valued him 
too highly to believe that there was any- 
thing serious in the cruel words he had 
spoken to her. 

On the twentieth of May the battalion 
was to march from Eimford. Its numbers 
were by no means complete, and the recruit- 
ing officers were employing every means to 
get young fellows to join the colours. 

On the night of the nineteenth Elmford 
presented an appearance it had probably 
never presented before during the long 
centuries of its uneventful existence. 
Usually by nine o’clock the streets were 
empty, dark, and silent ; but on this night 
Elmford, to borrow the expression used by 
old Paddle, who drove the last up-coach, 
“was a-most like Lunnon itself.” Soldiers 
were everywhere : rolling about the streets 
to the strains of popular choruses, gathered 
about the doors of the‘three principal inns, 
crowding the tap-rooms of the ale-houses, 
laughing, shouting, singing, and cheering. 
The shops were open, the private houses 
illuminated, and to the mass of towns- 
people who were abroad, were added 
swarms of visitors from all the villages 
around, 

All that day Mehitable Buttrick had 
been miserable. She had not even 
seen Abner for two days. She walked 
into Elmford, her heart full of dread ; but 
to look for one young man in that swarm- 
ing hive of excited humanity was to look 
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for the proverbial needle in a bottle of hay. 
She returned, unable to settle to any work ; 
putting her hand to a job and laying it 
down the next minute; continually in and 
out of the cottage, and alert to the sound of 
every footstep. Her father and mother 
endeavoured to reassure her, but she 


refused to be comforted, and long after 
they had gone to bed, sat at the window 
which commanded a view of the moonlit 
village street, so that Abner, who had to 
pass the cottage on his way home, might 
not escape her notice, 


At midnight, by which hour the pickets 
had managed to clear the streets of Elm- 
ford with fair success, a young fellow, in a 
bright, new uniform, was seated on the re- 
spectable steps of one of the most re- 
spectable private residences. He was 
very drunk ; his shako was lying on the 
pavement, and his head was bent over his 
doubled-up knees. 

To him came the picket. They aroused 
him after the usual gentle fashion of 
pickets, and tried to extract from him the 
street and house where he was billeted. 
He could tell them nothing. 

‘“‘ Where shall we shove him, sergeant?” 
asked one of the men. 

“ Anywhere—there into that out-house,” 
was the reply. 

“Look here, young chap,” roared the 
sergeant in the ear of the young man, who 
had been partially brought to his senses 
by the tumble on to the straw, “ the 
revalley goes at four to-morrow morning. 
There’s your musket and your traps. 
You’ve got four hours to sleep off your 
drunk, and mind, if you don’t answer your 
name at roll-call, you'll be put in the gaol 
as a deserter. If you don’t believe, read 
that there notice.” 

And he directed Abner’s glazed eyes 
to a bill affixed to the wall, headed G.R. 
on either side of a big crown, and threat- 
ening dire penalties to all who, having taken 
G.R.’s shillings, should get away without 
giving G.R. an equivalent for them. 

Then his coat, trousers, and boots were 
taken off, and he was left. At four o’clock 
the next morning Elmford was roused from 
its brief slumbers by the rattle of a dozen 
drums in the market-place. At five o’clock 
the roll was called. At six the men were 
dismissed to breakfast, and at seven, under 
a clear blue sky and a smiling sun, the 
battalion marched out of the town, colours 
flying, band playing, to the accompaniment 
of cheers, and God-speeds, and cries, and 





sobbings from the vast crowd which 
marched along with it until it was well on 
the London road. 

At ten o’clock Abner Harrington awoke. 
He sat up and looked around him with the 
air of a man just returned from a long visit 
in a far country, pressed his hands to his 
aching head, and tried to collect his wits. 

“Why, hang it! There’s something 
wrong. I'll swear I was a soldier yester- 
day. I had a red coat, and a tall leather 
hat, and a gun, and a knapsack, and—why, 
what can have happened ?” 

He stood up and looked round the shed. 
He must either have been dreaming, he 
thought, or very drunk, for in the place of 
his military outfit there were his own 
clothes. 

There was a pump outside. He gave 
himself a good sluicing and felt a trifle 
better, although his head seemed as if it 
did not belong to him. Then he dressed 
himself and went out. The first thing 
which attracted his notice was G.R.’s pro- 
clamation. He read it through more than 
once, and at the end came to the conclusion 
that nothing but keeping himself studiously 
out of sight could prevent him from being 
arrested and punished as a deserter. 

He peeped into the market-place. All 
was quiet and sunny; and but for the 
presence of the workhouse men sweeping 
away the refuse of the last week’s excite- 
ment, it would have been hard to realise 
that this scene of Boeotian calm and stillness 
had ever been otherwise. 

“Well,” he said to himself, “as I’m a 
deserter I’d best not be seen. Poor 
’Hitable! How glad she will be to see me! 
and how I will repay her for having 
behaved myself like a brute!” 

He slunk out of Elmford by back-streets 
and by-lanes, until he reached the main 
road a mile out of the town. Half an 
hour’s further walking brought him into 
Cuton. Some young fellows were talking 
in a group outside the “Red Lion,” and, 
before he could get out of the way, had 
observed him. 

“Why, Abner, man!” said one, “we 
thought as how you'd gone and listed. 
Leastways, Jack Wright says he saw you 
in the King’s livery a-marchin’ along like 
the Dook hisself.” 

“Yes, and poor Mehitable Buttrick 
went well-nigh distracted,” said a second. 
“She’s been asking about you, and crying, 
and going on ter’ble to see, Come in, man, 
and have a mug.” 

But Abner had ale enough in his head 
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already to last him for some time, and, 
with an excuse, he proceeded on to the 
Buttricks’ cottage. 

Mrs, Buttrick met him at the door. She 
possessed Mehitable’s physique without 
the girl’s tenderness of character, and her 
face warned the penitent that a storm 
was in readiness for him. 

“Shame on you, Abner Harrington !” 
said Mrs. Buttrick, “shame on you for a 
murderer |” 

“A murderer !” exclaimed Abner. 

“Yes, a cowardly murderer!” repeated 
Mrs. Buttrick. ‘‘ You’ve driven away our 
’Hitable, with them harum-scarum tricks 
of yourn. When she heard you'd ’listed 
she went away, and nobody hasn’t set eyes 
on her since; and Heaven above only sees 
where she is,” 

Abner stood shame-stricken, and heard 
in silence the torrent of abuse showered 
on him by Mrs. Buttrick, until, the poor 
woman sank down on the seat in the porch 
and sobbed bitterly. He did not attempt 
to console her, for, in truth, his thoughts 
were with Mehitable ; and, if ever man 
stood self-convicted of unmanly, dis- 
honourable conduct, it was Abner Har- 
rington. 

He walked away rapidly. All that 
mornivg, all that afternoon, he sought 
Mehitable. Tho penalties for desertion 
had no fears for him now, and he walked 
boldly into Eimford. Every one in Eim- 
ford knew Mebhitable Buttrick. No one 
had seen her since the previous morning, 
when she had come in and enquired for 
Abner. 

All sorts of terrible thoughts crossed 
the mind of the unhappy young man. He 
had heard and read of disappointed girls 
making away with themselves. But Me- 
hitable, much as she loved him, sensitive 
and tender as was her heart, was not the 
sort of girl to kill herself because her 
lover had chosen to serve his King and 
country. 

Then the old fear took possession of him, 
and he crept out of the market-place 
branded, not only av a deserter, but as 
a murderer. 

He wandered away down to the river- 
side—that river-side linked in his memory 
with so many recollections of quiet Sunday 
walks and evening talks with Mehitable. 

There was a group of boys and men 
gathered round something by the old 
bridge. He approached with a heart full 
of sickening fears, and almost expected to 
see poor Mehitable’s still, dead figure 





stretched on the long grass. The group 
was so absorbed that it did not notice his 
approach. He peered over the shoulder 
of a man and saw, not poor, dead Mehitable 
herself, but her clothes: the brown stuff 
dress, the print apron, the coarse straw- 
hat—every thing. 

With the finger of detection pointed at 
him in every twig which shot across his 
path, with the word “murderer” ringing 
in each joyous bird-trill, he sped away— 
whither he knew not ; but until the even- 
ing was far advanced he wandered over the 
flat stretch of meadow, until, utterly 
exhausted in mind and body, he crept 
homewards, and unseen, unheard, shut 
himself up in his room, There was no 
fear of interruption, for his father was in 
Colchester on business, and his mother had 
grown so accustomed to her son’s absences 
that she now took no note of his out- 
goings or in-comings. 

All the next day he remained there, eat- 
ing nothing, nor sleeping—simply lying on 
his bed with dead Mehitable’s reproachful 
face ever before him, Early the next 
morning he was aroused by the distant 
crash of martial music. He sprang up 
from the bed, threw open the window, and 
looked out. Above a cloud of dust he 
could see the glint of sunshine on steel. 
Louder and louder grew the music, and 
the tramp of feet, and nearer came the 
soldiers, 

Then a sudden idea struck him. What 
was life to him now? The noose of the 
executioner seemed to dangle over his 
head already, and any death was welcome 
to him but that! He hastily huddled on 
his clothes, went out into the fresh, sweet- 
scented air, and crept rapidly along by the 
river path and the fields into Elmford. 

When the second battalion of the East 
Anglian Regiment marched out of Elmford 
town a week later, there went with it 
amongst the many recruits in its ranks 
Abner Harrington, of Cuton. 


CHAPTER II, 


At six o'clock in the evening of the 
eighteenth of June, 1815, the two battalions 
of the East Anglian Regiment formed one 
of the thirteen squares, which for three 
hours had been rolling back and destroying 
the cuirassiers of Milhaud on the Plateau 
of Mont Saint Jean. Squares, did we say? 


Rather, shreds of squares. During these 
long Sabbath hours, these fresh - faced 
young heroes had more than kept at bay 
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the finest cavalry in the world; and still, 
at six o'clock, shattered and torn, with 
three-quarters of their officers killed, with 
flags hanging in shreds, faint with fatigue 
and thirst, running short of cartridges, they 
were defiant. 

Abner Harrington was there. Of what 
he had gone through during these hours he 
had but a confused idea; but he knew that 
he who had never killed a living creature 
wilfully in his life had struck, and thrust, 
and parried ; had cheered with delirious 
joy as some colossal horseman reared in 
his saddle and fell head downwards, shot 
through the head, or pierced by bayonet 
thrust; had laughed in death’s face, and 
had been in the midst of the sickening 
slaughter, and maiming and wounding, 
without one single impulse to turn away. 
Not a man who had stood near him when 
the battle opened was by him now; his 
face was begrimed with powder and dust, 
his white epaulets, his cross-belts, and his 
hands were stained with blood ; his shako 
had been slashed away, there was a sting- 
ing sensation in one shoulder, and a long, 
bloody rent in one leg. 

He had caught the terrible infection of 
war; the ceaseless commands, “ Close up 
the ranks!” or “Open the ranks!” or 
“Step up there!” were as music in his 
ears; and no power on earth but death 
would have moved him from his posicion 
behind that ghastly barricade of dead 
men, 

Suddenly a great wall of horses and 
steel-clad men rose up before him out of 
the smoke - drifts ; there was a sharp, 
bright, straight flash in the air; a red 
body seemed to cut across the flash for a 
moment, a deluge of warm blood spurted 
over him, and he knew no more. 

When he came to himself again he was 
sensible of chilliness, and of a rough, jolt- 
mg movement. 

“Where am I?” he murmured. 

“Going to Brussels in a cart,” was the 
reply of his neighbour. 

“ What’s been going on?” he asked. 

“Going on! Whoi, we’ve whopped 
Boney properly, that’s what’s been going 
ov,” was the answer. 

Abner tried to raise himself, but a pang 
of fearful pain extorted a cry from his lips, 
and he swooned off again. 

All through that terrible night he jolted 
on. Early in the morning he recovered 
consciousness again. They had left the 
forest behind them, and were passing 
through open country dotted with houses, 





Presently they rattled under an imposing 
gateway, and by the broad streets and the 
crowds of people, Abner knew it was 
Brussels, He raised himself with a pain- 
ful effort, and saw that the cart in which 
he was, contained a dozen other poor. 
fellows from every regiment engaged, all 
in various stages of suffering, and that 
before and behind, as far as the eye could 
reach, stretched a line of carts similarly 
laden, 

Presently they halted in front of a churcb, 
and were lifted out, and Abner Harrington 
found himself, for the first time, in that 
terrible world, a military hospital in war- 
time. It was very dark, so dark that, 
although it was midday, the lamps were 
lit, and Abner could only make out multi- 
coloured heaps strewn about the floor in 
all directions ; amongst which moved men 
with their shirt-sleeves rolled up, the dark, 
weird forms of sisters of mercy, and red- 
coated soldiers, whilst the sickening smell, 
and the chorus of agony which rolled from 
end to end of the building, the cries of 
delirium, the entreaties for water, com- 
pleted a scene which made a far deeper 
impression on him than had the battle itself. 

His mattress was in one of the darkest 
corners of the dark church, in an alcove, 
behind the high altar. Here he lay for 
some hours, awaiting his turn with the 
surgeons, 

The wound which had incapacitated him 
was a bad one, for the edge of a sabre had 
cut clean through bis shoulder to the collar- 
bone. ‘ And,” remarked the surgeon, “ if 
that brave comrade of yours hadn’t taken 
the worst part of the blow to himself, you 
would have been stiil lying on Mont Saint 
Jean.” 

For a fortnight Abner remained in the 
charch of the Augustines. During all this 
time he was waited on by one of the con- 
valescent soldiers who helped the staff of 
regular nurses in their overwhelming task— 
a man who had lost his right arm and the 
lower part of whose face was hidden in 
bandages. 

Never had sufferer more gentle or more 
patient nurse, or one who, deprived of the 
power of speech, could more readily in- 
terpret signs, and anticipate wants. He 
had, however, half-a-dozen other sufferers 
to attend to, each of whom seemed to 
regatd him, as did Abner, with genuine 
affection ; and Abner, who was longing to 
seize the first opportunity of opening his 
heart to some one, could not see enough of 
him. By fits and starts, however, he did 
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manage to pour out his trouble and tell the 
story of his life, and often during the 
course of the narration felt a sympathetic 
pressure of the hand laid on his, which 
spoke all that the sealed lips of the listener 
would have said. 

Still, with even the light of this kind 
nuree breaking through the gloom, it was 
a terrible fortnight. Happily Abner’s 
position behind the high altar hid from him 
the heartrending scenes which were hourly 
being enacted in the body of the church ; 
but he could hear the cries and groans, and 
he even learned the meaning of a certain 
measured tramp of heavy feet along the 
stone floor, for they had more than once 
visited his neighbourhood, and each time 
they had borne away a rigid, silent figure 
wrapped up in a military cloak. 

The hospital accommodation was 
utterly inadequate to the enormous de- 
mands made on it, so that patients were 
discharged as soon as it was possible to 
remove them without risk, and their places 
were immediately filled up. The cart- 
loads of wounded, who had come intéd 
Brussels with Abner, represented but a 
fraction of those who had been torn and 
maimed in the battle; and every day ex- 
ploring parties brought in men who had 
wandered away to the woods, or to farms 
and cottages, whilst the number of those 
who were yet undiscovered could never be 
estimated. 

So Abner received his discharge long 
before he felt that he could move without 
help, His last duty before leaving was to 
bid his kindly nurse good-bye, and to thank 
him. 

“T can never forget your kindness,” said 
the young man, “ and I don’t deserve any, 
for I have told you the story of my life. 
But I have been spared through all this 
danger, and I have learned to know that 
bad as I wur before, I wur still worse when 
I sought death. I daren’t return home ; but 
I’m main sure that I shall find myself there 
some time or other, if it only be to find 
out if my poor Mehitable was ever dis- 
covered, and to see where they’ve laid her.” 

Then he pressed the nurse’s hand, and 
limped out. 

For six weeks longer he remained in the 
convalescent hospital established in a Bene- 
dictine Monastery, situated in the outskirts 
of the city. Perfect rest and kind treat- 
ment at the hands of the brothers, restored 
him sufficiently to health to be able to 
leave Brussels with his battalion for 
Amiens, where it was to be quartered 





during the occupation of France by the 
allied armies. 

He paid a last visit to the Augustines’ 
Church before leaving, in order to see his 
soldier nurse once again, but was told that 
he had left for England with his battalion. 


Almost exactly on the anniversary of the 
day when Abner Harrington had parted 
from Mehitable Buttrick with an angry 
speech on his lips, the London “ Royal 
Blue ” coach set him down at the door of the 
“ Black Boy” in Elmford. He passed along 
the front of the inn to a back-lane unrecog- 
nised, and proceeded to the river. 

He paused for a few moments by the 
bridge where Mehitable’s clothes had been 
found, and then pushed on with slow, 
uncertain steps, towards Cuton. Only 
a year had passed since he had last trod 
this path, yet so much had happened 
during that brief span, that he seemed 
surprised to find his surroundings so little 
altered. 

It was Saturday, and Abner could 
already see the boys flocking off to the 
cricket-field by Summerfield Church, and 
more than one pair of lovers strolling over 
the distant fields. 

With something of the old dread over 
him, he wanted to avoid meeting any one, 
and so turned off into the woodland, away 
from the towing-path. About the copses 
and thickets, under the fresh, bright lattice- 
work of young leaves, he wandered until 
the sun set amidst a royal profusion of 
many-tinted clouds, which gradually drifted 
away, and left a pure, unbroken expanse of 
blue, dotted here and there with an early 
star. 

Then he quitted the woodland shades 
and retraced his steps towards the river, 
and pursued his way more boldly in the 
direction of Cuton. He would make him- 
self known as little as possible, for he 
simply wanted to hear about poor Me- 
hitable, and then he would turn his back 
on his native village for ever. 

It was dark when he reached the first 
houses in Cuton village ; but there was the 
usual Saturday night assembly at the door 
of the “ Red Lion,” and in it there would 
certainly be some who would at once re- 
cognise him, altered in appearance as he 
was after his year’s absence. 

So, feeling very much as he felt on the 
night of his discovery that Mehitable had 
disappeared, he crept along on the opposite 
side of the street under the shadow of the 
cottage eaves, and only breathed freely 
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when he arrived within sight of John 
Battrick’s cottage. 

Strange, he thought, that a man who 
had faced Napoleon’s cavalry and the 
dangers and horrors of a military hospital, 
should be afraid to face the companions of 
his boyhood, the inhabitants of an obscure 
little English village. 

There was a carriage and pair at the 
keeper's lodge gate—a most unusual oc- 
currence—a reason for which Abner was 
at a loss to find. He waited until he saw 
a tall man in a long cloak, accompanied by 
a lady, enter it and drive away ; then he 
crossed the road on tiptoe, pushed open 
the little wicket-gate, crossed the patch of 
garden, and peered in through the window. 

There !—seated in the big arm-chair at 
the table, just as he had seen her a hundred 
times, was Mehitable Buttrick! She was 
closely wrapped in a woollen shawl, and 
was examining closely something in a case : 
a portrait, a brooch, or something. 

He drew back, trembling all over. The 
joy was so great that it had almost stunned 
him. Had he been dreaming? Had he 
really ever left Cuton and gone for a 
soldier with the brand of Cain searing his 
forehead ? 

It was some time before he could collect 
himself sufficiently to make a move to- 
wards the door, open it, and announce 
himself. He crept away to the porch seat, 
and tried to grasp the infinity of his 
happiness. Mehitable would probably 
spurn him and refuse to speak to him ; but 
she was alive, and he was cleared of one 
foul crime. Perhaps she had given her 
heart to some one else; for, plain-looking 
as she was, her sterling qualities marked 
her out as an excellent help-mate in life to 
many a young fellow in the neighbour- 
hood. At any rate, he could ask her for- 
giveness, tell her what he had gone through, 
and how he had tried to wipe off some of 
the stain on his name by serving his country. 

So he opened the door. Mehitable 
hastily put out of sight the object at which 

the had been looking, and said : 

“Why, Abner, I am glad to see you!” 

“Are you really,” gasped the young man, 

“are you really glad to see me after 
all that I have done? Oh, ’Hitable, it’s a 
new life to me. I thought as how you 
was dead, that you’d drownded yourself 
acause of me. I didn’t expect it, and I 
don’t deserve it ; but I be so thankful.” 

She was standing gazing at him, a smile 
of real pleasure on her face, which seemed 
to have grown broader, more good - hu- 
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moured, and more freckled than ever 
during the past year. Still she was there 
in the sturdy flesh, and that was all he 
cared. Even if she were to tell him with 
her next breath that she had transferred 
her affections, or that she could never for- 
give him, he could have borne it, so great 
was his joy at seeing her alive. 

Here John Buttrick, her father, came in. 
He greeted Abner with a tremendous grip 
of the hand, and a hearty, ‘“ Glad to see ye 
again, Muster Abner.” Then Mrs, Buttrick 
came in, and she, too, smiled and welcomed 
him. But none of them showed any 
amazement at his arrival, and he noted it, 
thinking that evidently no one in Cuton 
knew even that he had enlisted. 

“You look wonnerful sadly, Muster 
Abner,” said the keeper. 

“T wonder I’m here at all,” said Abner. 
“T’ve been at death’s door a score of times.” 

“Oh!” was the only reply to this. 
“ Really now, have ye? What ye been 
arter? Sodgering ?” 

Abner nodded. This was not the hero- 
worship which he had been accustomed to 
see bestowed on returned soldiers. He 
could not understand it, and still less when 
he thought he saw the keeper evidently 
trying to suppress a laugh, 

“D’ye hear that, ’Hitable? Muster 
Abner’s been a-sodgering,” said the keeper, 
nudging his daughter. 

“ Well, ’Hitable, and now tell me about 
yourself,” said Abner, feeling just a little 
annoyed, although without reason, as he 
knew. ‘ You seem to fare good tidily.” 

“No, I want to hear about you,” said 
the girl. 

So Abner related all that had happened 
from the moment he enlisted for the first 
time, until he arrived at the hospital in 
Brussels. 

Here he paused. During his narration 
he had kept his eyes riveted on Mehitable, 
and he noticed that not only did she keep 
on the woollen shaw], although the night was 
warm, but that she used only her left hand. 

‘“‘ Hitable,” he said, “ what is the matter 
with your right hand ?” 

“‘T’ve—lI’ve lost the use of it,” stammered 
the girl, “from an accident. Please go on. 
You got to the hospital—yes ?” 

The keeper was shaking with suppressed 
laughter. There was even a bright light 
in Mrs, Buttrick’s eyes. Abner could not 
for the life of him make it out, for assuredly 
never was story more devoid of a comic 
element than that which he had been 
telling. 
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keeper. “I’m a real bad ’un to keep a} “I didn’t fight, Abner,” replied the 
secret, I am ; but——” girl. “They saw I knew nothing about 
“Stop, father—stop!” said the girl. | muskets or drill, so they told me off to help 
“ Let me tell it, Abner, do you mind the | the surgeons.” 
night the sodgers went away—the first lot,| ‘Yes, and you should hear what the 
I mean—you got drunk, very drunk ?” Colonel has to say about her,” said John 
“Yes, I do. Well?” Buttrick ; “that sbe didn’t care no more 
“ Well, I had been looking for you fur | for bullets, and swords, and them things 
two days, fur I had an idea you'd gone | than I does for flies,” 
and ’listed; and I was giving it up as a} ‘But I’ve always loved you, dear,” said 
bad job, when all of a sudden I seed you| Abner. “And when I came into the 
lying down in Simpson’s out-house. I’d| village and no one could tell where you 
read the notices all about deserting. I} were, and I saw your clothes lying under 
knew you couldn’t be up in time to answer | Elmford Bridge, I said I’d just go and 
your name, and that they’d find you. | look for death, as I made sure I’d as good 
Well, so I took your things, and I answered | as murdered you. And may I love you 
your name, after I’d put my own duds | still, Hitable ?” 
away under the bridge.” “Yes, Abner. I am happy now,” 
“ You went for a sodger, and you was at | answered the girl. 
Waterloo!” exclaimed Abner, in utter 
amazement, So, in a few weeks Abner Harrington and 
‘Yes she wur! that she wur!” ex-| Mehitable Buttrick were married at Cuton 
claimed the keeper, in a voice of triumph. | Church, and the Colonel of the regiment 
“And where’s that thing the Colonel| not only attended the ceremony in full 
brought ye just now?” uniform, but made the bridal pair a hand- 
“ Never mind that, father,” said the yirl.| some present, on the condition that both 
“Yes, I was at Waterloo, Abner, and I} should wear their medals in the church. 
lost my arm there; and I was in the| They did; and old Olly Turner, who died 
church “ the other day at Cuton, used often to 
Abner sprang to his feet. describe the unique ceremony of marriage 
“And you were that kind, good nurse, | between young Abner Harrington and the 
who couldn’t speak!” he cried. ‘Oh,| girl he loved, who had but one arm and 
’Hitable! ’Hitable! why didn’t you tell | wore the Waterloo medal on her wedding- 
me ?” dress, adding that he “minded it wur a 
“But she ain’t told you the best part, | rainy April mornin’, but as the weddin’ 
Muster Abner,” said the keeper. “She | party came out of John Buttrick’s cottage 
wouldn’t ha’ told us, but the Colonel, who’s | the sun came out and stopped out all day.” 
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